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SUMMARY 



' ^ackgrourt^ and scope of "the ldrggr study .. While there f . '* * 
J are abundant studies of the role of .the university as a 
knowledge bihld^r and knowle v dg^ center, less is known about 
the flow of knowledge &nd expertise between the 'university and 
the world of practice. -Of ten, such processes of .knowledge 
transfer have been ^eft to chance. In other^casds, -there 
'have been loose, predominantly informal link§"between knowledge 
producers and users. \More' recently , as ' colleges and universities 
extend their service a^d outreach functibns more formal 
interorganizational , arrangements have emerged/ The case 
study reported^here is o\e of three- such interorganizational * 
arrangements CfOAs-j that were analyzed, each withiri/dr different 
region, of a different age\and having^ a unique institutional 
configuration, but all involvirig collaboration between a 
colAege of education, intermediary % service agency and a 
^col±Bction of 'schools or schodi districts.^ *- , . . . ' ' • 

, The study as a whole drew\n -twp' theoretical frameworks. 

Fi^st, ihterorganizationai thgory helped to map: the relation- 
ships between partners to the interorganizational arrangement, ^ 



with a focus oft linking mechanisms* and boundary-spanning 
roles thatbridged the college of education and community • 
of schools. . Theoretically > closer and multiple links should V 



result in greater interorganizational' activity, inter- 
dependency and reciprocal ^impact. The use ,of interorganizational 
theory, also called for an analysis 'bf knowledge flows between, 4 
vjnits as resource exchanges or transactions depending on the 
relative power^6f feach party in the arrangement. 'Secondly, 
knowledge transfer 'theory helped to trace the 'movement of 
educational ideas,^ practices and/ product^ betwefen participating 
units as components^ of a. communications process^ in which ' 
rSsource^prqviding institutions such as a college pf education 
diagnosed neysds and provided solutions to problems ^diagnosed" 
within Resource-using- institutions feuch as schools, tj^te > - 
that roleg .ctfuld be , reversed here, with the college of education 
fis a recipient of - practice-derived khowledger^Bo'th theoretical, 
frameworks were'" intended to illuminate an$wers-to the principal 
research question/ natrtely : to what extent and in which ways 
,db interorgaiflzational arrangements facilitate, changes* 1 
in. instructional practice within local schools? , *' 

Methodology , ^ Our design called for a multiple-case 
study usinq a common set of research, guestipns for each • " 
of *tfi<%IOAs^ Data were collected during site visits * ' " 
means of retrospective interviewing, observations ar#! <the 
collection of pertinent documents. "Data Collection fallowed 
a sequence' of. progressive focussing, leading to the, emergence . * 
of "a set *o*f some 50 causal variable^ common to all three * * v 4 
oas^. Preliminary findings from 3II sites were fed back . ^ 
to "site, informants for verification. » - • . 



An overview of' the Eastern Private case ;- The Eastern 
Private IOA isTiy far the oldest of the thr^ee studied. 
Structurally, there is an IOA secretariat consisting of a 
director two deputies «and a secretary, all working. at one- 
half timeor less. There are 29 school district members, 
most concentrated in fojar very affluent counties within a 
45-mii^ute driving radius of the university. The secretariat 
is itself embedded in an endowed v research ~unit of the college 
of^education and does not have distinctly separate .space from ^ 
either th'e research unit or the faculty department within which 
-the senior staff are also located. An, advisory board 
'composed of eight superintendents ana two principals from 
member* districts meets wit« the IOA director ^Approximately 
three times .per year. Operational decisions tfend to be^ made 
by the secretariat and are, routinely approved by the board. 

,The IOA was founded before World War II as a collaborative * 
enterprise to collect and ¥eed back detailed information on 
innovative practices in school distracts. *In its heyday it_ , 
had as many as 70 members, each ^contributing to the data 
pool on innovation and most actively using the resulting 
analyses as a basis for internal evaluation and practice 
improvement. Even "after j:he retirement in 1962 of its very 
energetic and charismatic- creator , the IOA managed to continue on 
with considerable vigor .along :the same lines, focussing its 
•effort on attempts to develop measures of "quality" of school 
environments which were incFeasingly elaborate and rigorouslT\ 
- * . 

With the retirement ten years later of the founder's 
-announted successor, the IOA cleanly declined ij} vigor a&d 
membership and began to lose its sense of purpose. The 
efforts to provide elaborate data-based and comparative 
reports on innovativeness and quality atrophied, Income 
from memberships dues dropped off precipitously and a rump 
board of directors in earrly 1976 asked the university to con 
sider ending its life. once and for all. The university 
responded first by bringing the .IOA under the wing of an 
endowed research institute an4 soon after by appointing a 
new part-time director who had a strong commitment to supporting 
practice improvement at the school and teacher level as well 
as, a background in planned change experimentation and net- 
working.. ^ . \ 

.The new leader breathed lif6 into the IOA, recruiting 
ehergetic and creative graduate students who. had had extensive 
expedience as school practitioners, primarily in teaching 
and » gfcaf f development roles. Together with two such assistants, 
in tHfcspring jjf 1977, she launched a successful drive to woo 
back •meh>I?erships , visiting many*.of the superintendents in 
person and providing them with a display of new offerings, 
including multi-session seminars on a range of topics for 
staff at various levels; conferences for Superintendents with 

\ 



^nationally-f ecognized speakers; and, as ah option^ the 
'servrces ojc " a "Fellow, 11 ai> experienced graduate student who 
could, come out to a district on a weekly basis as a general 
purpose consultant and linker to expert knowledge resources. 
In all these offerings, emphasis was , placed ^on the service 
function to school districts with no implication that districts 
would b.e used as research sites or field settings for student 
dissertations . x In return each district was to contribute 
a modest -fee of $750, actually halved^ from the previously 
established dues schedule. The fee ,w^f3 doubled if the Fellow 
option was taken.- 

The rejuvenation effort appeared to be successful in 
manys^espects . Member sTiif)s increased substantially, from 
5 dues payers to 29. .The secretariat delivered on a busy 
schedule of workshops and conferences, all of which were 
wjfil-attended. There were 50 workshops and 3/0 conferences 
over a three-year period, ^fany of these workshops sucrteecfed 
in involving te.achers for the first time, in contrast to 
the historic administrative focus of the JOA. 'Much of the 
physical and logistical effort of putting on conferences 
and workshops was carried by the Fellows who met as a group,, 
about "'every two weeks, both to plan activities and to /report 
on their separate experiences as 'Change agents within their 
assigned districts. Each Fellow's experience was different 
depending (a) on the background and inclinations of the 
Eellow,- and (b). the expectations* and placement opportunities 
provided by .the' district. 

One of the most visible outgrowths of, the revived 
IOA during its sopcond year was the development of a sub- 
network of teachers and curriculum and staff developers with 
special, interest in writing. This "Writing Consortium 11 
was organized and coordinated by one of the Fellows*. and 
involved four districts actively hnd^ four others more 
peripherally. They held approximately 10 half-day workshops 
sessions over three school years, some involving ' outside 
experts, some involving sharing of craft knowledge among j 
teachers, and some consisting of working sessions at which 
materials were developed and analyzed. The Writing Consortium 
was the only irocugsed .activity 'clearly attributable to the 
IOA which was able to sustain itself with clear products 
and impacts over a multi-school year' period. 

During its .four-year revival, phase this ^IOA experienced 
some turbulence resulting from the following. factors : lacJy gf 
a 'clear definition of roles;, lack of a distinct operational 
base? frequent and extended leaves-of-absence by its. . , * 
inspirational leader ; a weak, uncertain and changing funding 
base? heavy reliance on part-time and volunteer effort by 
.both university and school-based people; and ambivalence by 
the. university Regarding the proper use of its endowment; the 
importance of 'service vs. research functions; and the focus 
of a teacher-centered vs.* an administrator-centered strategy. 



Outcomes . There is. no quo^tion that the jre^ival led 
to a renewal of many individual connections and t^te establish- 
ment of many n^ew ones at the individual level. While the old 
IOA had long been known as a Icind of "old boys 1 network 11 for 
superintendents, the f revived network deliberately sougnt 
and succeeded in establishing linkages at the teacher And 
principal levels as well as among district staff in various 
roles. On the other hand, the rejuvenated IOA had orily' 
moderate success in efforts to expand the network 'beyond 
the original core of four affluent suburban counties, either 
to more remote suburban and rural areas to thejowich poorer 
urban environments wh^ch abound in the imrtpdiate vicinity 
of the university. * ( 

For tl^g school districts which were most involved, the 
IOA .provided a varied and continuing inppt of high quality 
expertise availakie to all staff 'levels through the many 
Conferences and* workshops that were held. The 'high attendance 
levels* and enthusiastic- testimonials provided for most of 
these events suggests that they represented a significantly 
increased knowledge acquisition capacity. iHter-collegial / 
contacts across districts and personal contacts with university 
professors can greatly expand the potential resource network 
that districts and individuals can draw upon. 

The Fellows program may represent the clearest effort 
to improve district problem-solving capacity through providing 
process expertise on-site. There is evidence that this was 
the result at some sites,. For the most part, however, Fellows' 
were not able to gain acceptance a,s general capacity-buildfers ; 
often they had to subordinate or adapt their process goals to 
the rather different agendas and expectations of. 'their clients. 
Sometimes this worked beautifully - such that an examination 
of a Grafted prograifi desired by a local principal turned into ' 
a fcollaborati-ve development and demonstration project for 
the whole district. * 

* 

■Nevertheless, in spite of the outpouring of activity 
generated in" the revival, the impact of the network on member 
districts was not great relative to other forces in the 
environment. Most of the resources it provided were. also 
available from other netwOTk-like arrangements and service 
agencies which abounded in- the region. Thus it was generally 
regarded, by superintendents as worthwhile and providing 1 ™ 
intellectual inputs of the highest quality but rather 
inconsequential among the rich and varied assortment of in- 
service and linking opportunities available to them. There 
was no district' for which it could be said to have provided 
a service which was either essential or one which was not ■ . ^ 
offered by another source. 




• Likewise , few university informants other than the 
IOA staff itself were jjik'ely to rate the IOA in its present 
configuration as an essential aspect of the university, 
certainly not in a .survival sense* No ^department relied 
to a large degree on iqA member districts for recruitmplit, 
pre-service training sites, research sites, or graduate 
placement si4*es, partl^ because the university (justifiably) 



saw itself as cc*nnecte< 
constituency 



to a national rather than a local 



For the individual graduate students who were involved 
as Fellows, however, i{: was quite a different story. IOA 
involvement gave them c.iverse opportunities to* grow,in a 
number of dif f erent ^ii^cljjonsx_to understand other educational 
•settings; to learn the j role* oflinlc^tio c hang e agent through 
experiencing it;* and to corapaVe experiences^ of , challenge , 
frustration, apd growtji with one another. in^many cases the 
initial Fellow .experience led >to othe;r ^bp^ortunitieswhich 
included creating spinj-bff networks such as the Writing^ 
Consortium, taking on 'Linking roles in other settings, 
establishing very solijl ties td one another as a peer network, 
and developing extended ties to educators in the region at all 
levels as- well as t<y riationally- known experts recruited /for 



various workshops and- 



cohf erences . 



When comparing 't 
we see at clear shift *ij 



y. 



A 



e revived IOA with its .historic version, 
n goals toward an active service- 
orientation and an attjempt to. move down into the ranks of 
the district to get mqxe involvement from principals and 
teacher^. The revived) IOA also represented a muting of; . 
the research role. For the districts and their involved st&fBs 
however, this IOA was rarely " likely to have the kind of 
impact that would result in' goal shifts, nor do we see goal 
changes reflected in the overall stance of the university. 

Institutionalization as an outcome . Major credit must 
be given to any interorganizational arrangement " 
able to survive intact with continuing visible impact for * 
40 years. Mudh of the credit goes to - the Cqunder and his 
immediate successor, through whose efforts "routinization" 
took place. It began with the promotion of a concept of 
educational practice improvement through collaborative % 
research, development, ana sharing, with the university 
playing critical coordinative, control, Vjr know^edge input, 
and synthesis * roles . The IOA became reified through a standard 
fee structure^ for membership, bi-annual conferences and numerous 
task 'forces and data collection, write-up, and feed-back 
exercises which involved the coordinated efforts of school 
district personnel, gradute students and faculty of the. 
university, The historical growth, diffusion, and 
stabilization of this IOA is ^n important case study for the 
students of educational practice improvement. However, it 
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was not; the c focal .interest of this project. We began 
to study this arrangement after it had atrophied and then been 
revived, in/a somewhat different form in response to 
contemporary educational needs and environments. 4 ^ 

f Institutionalization* appeared to be somewhat tenuous 
for, the IOA in^ts present form.** Funding remained but was 
continuously threatened by intermittent disinterest and 
competing priorities both within the districts and within 
the university* For the current IOA, there appeared to be 
J.ess codification of procedures and less clarity regarding 
the scope and limits o>f activity. — Although 'within the 
university there was a commitment 'to continuation of field 
services in something like the present form, the level and 
'consistency of that commitment were not clears On the 
school t district side, the commitmen"f went on from year to 
year with no assurance that any particular district was 
seriously committed in the long term, 
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I. - BACKGROUND AND SCOPE OF THE LARGER STUD.Y 
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Studies of the role of ✓ the, university as a "Knowledge builder" , 
and "knowledge center" aboiind. These are,, to be sure, the traditional 
roles invented in institutions of higher education. " 'Somewhat more 
recently there has been interest in tracing the flow, of knowledge and 
expertise produced by the university' to its-, ultimate targets in the 
world of practice. ^ ' — 

This concern for the linkage between universities and local schools 
has not abated* In fact, pressure has grown on universities to enlar^e_ 



their service or "outreach" function, £nd to direct it more operationally 
toward educational, practice improvement . In many cases, the institu- 
tional response of colleges of education has been that of intensifying 
tfre in-service teaching function and of providing a more formalized 
process of M delivering consultant services to school systems requesting 
them. The connections made,' however, have been comparatively weak, 
poorly elaborated and not welJ supported from within. There 'has 
emerged a subtle and often implicit differentiation of roles, in which 
the prestigious private and state institutions attend to post-graduate 
training and non-mission oriented research, and the local state and 
ccimmunity colleges busy themselves with pre-servicd training of 
practitioners and, with their remaining resources, remain on' call to 
# local school districts requesting specific forms of expertise. 

Correspondingly, when the federal government in, recent years has 
attempted to support the improvement of educational practice in 
^ schools, jrt has largely ignored the potential role of universities, 
• relying instead on sta€e or local educational agencies, on, semi-public 
agencies such as regional laboratories or on parallel mechanisms 
such as the National Diffusion Network. r f 

Study Objectives 

A less, explored avenue of inquiry has been the instances in 
which universities and* local sqhool systems establish formal inter- 
organizational arrangements to improve educational practices. When 
these relationships .ar'e non-casual, continuous and directed at 
instrumental outcomes, there should be a measurable # impact within 
cooperating schools. We would also hope that such interorgar^zational 
arrangements^ould affect participating universities, either in their 
instrujtional^programs or in their, capacity to provide sound and useful 
Jcrtowledge about educational settings. * • 
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T^iis is an exploratory stu_dy of three such arrangements between \ 
a university or ^college, an intermediate age'ncy (such as a teacher 



center) and a group of local, schools. After a review, of . the several 
forms which such collaborative .arrangements , took throughout the country, 
three cases were selected for intensive case study analysis. The cases 
varied on several dimensions. The Eastern Private University case, ^ 
which is the, object of this case study, involved a larqe number of school 
districts and had a 40-year history of university-school collaboration/ 
The Midwestern State University case was in its third year 
and represented a rapidly expanded, activist arrangement. The Eastern 
State University case? 4 / of intermediate age, represented the efforts 
of a large public university to reach out to urban and suburban' schools 
of its state. The three cases also spanned a continuum between a 
"corporate structure" of interorganizational arrangements (predominance 
of vertical ties from the university to local schools) and a "federate 
structure" (prevalence of horizontal ties among participating units ) . 
Conceptual Schema 

Two broad fields 'of inquiry oriented the formulation of research 
questions and the/ collection of data. First, these arrangements^ 
,can be studied as an interorganizational network within the framework 
of interorganizational theory. This involves the analysis of the - * 

— ; 

historical evolution of the arrangement, its environment, its > 
interactions - notably the linking functions and boundary-spanning roles 
played by intermediaries between the university and local schools - 
and its structural determinants. The last category is especially im- * 
portant. ^re the ties linking the units multipurpose or single 
purpose? Do they occult at single or multiple levels within each 
unit? How tightly 'are the units coupled? Interorganizational theory 
wou],d predict that closer tigs would stabilize and strengthen the^ 
interorganizational structure arf8^:hereby facilitate^* the flow of 
knowledge among the participating units. The g^gater the number,, the 
variet$y and levels of . communication, the more # interdependent the 
individual units would become and presumably the more consequential 
would be the outc*on\es in each unit. 
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More analytically, interorganizational theory assumes that the 
'flow of knowledge and other resources depends on the relative power 
•of each unit in terms of the value of its resouAes to the other ' * 
parties. "Knowledge resource flows can thus be Sen as a- series of 
transactions or exchanges, resulting in often implicit inter- 
institutional bargaining and shifts in relative ' influence. To give, 
an' example from the Midwestern Case, school district officials in one 
of the Midwestern sites gave over control of the choice of in- 
service workshops and trainers in Exchange for a wid^r assortment of 
training events whiVi the local teacher center could* provide through - 
the university. / * 

A second conceptual- framework was that of knowledge transfer 
theory! which v^ews the transfer of knowledge resources between 
institutions as a communication process. Crucial to this process, 
is -the extent to which the system providing resources is responsive 
to and addresses the tore problems of the user system. Knowledge 
transfer relationships can be descriptively mkpped in four" elements^ 
the generation of knowledge in the resource system, the transfer, thl 
utilization of the transferred knowledge inside the^user ftn and 
the communication of needs, concerns and reactions from th^Bler systejttv 
back tq the resource systertL Knowledge can flow in both directions; 
not only can local schools "consume" uni versity- level e xpertise, bu1 
teaching and research at the university can also be reoriented and 
empowered. ) / 

, A map of the\interorgani?ationad linkages involving knowledge' transf 
between schools ana universities might look like Figure 1—1, The 
figure shows that there are at least six distinct knowledge transf er 
situations * that , ne^d to be examined. The first is between the 
k UTiiviersity-based participating unit (A} and the other members 'of the 
arrangement (surrounded by crosses in th^Tigu^e) . The second is between 
the ' university unit and -whatever agency is acting- as coprdinator or 
gatekeeper for school v participaats (A-B) . A th^rd is* between the 
univ-ersity and schools directly (A-C)\ A fourth is between the inter- 
mediary unit (as a po&sfIb)le type of knowledge linker or broker) and the 
schools (B-C) anday£iyth is among the various schools .themselves. Yetf* 



a sixth type of linkage is that between the participating unit at the 
univep^ity end .aruf other units, of the university such as faculties?, 
departments, and central administratioh. 
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LI. METHODOLOGY 

A comparative case history approach was used in this 
study. Each of J the three cases (Eastern Private, Eastern 
State and Midwestern State) followed a common analytic ~ 
framework to seek out answers to the principal research 
questions. Each site was treated as a "case 11 and th6 brunt * 
of the data collection effort went, into getting in-depth, 
contextually grounded accounts of , how colleges of education 
and local schools ^came to create interorgahizational arrange- 
ments arid how those arrangements 4.ed to the transfer and the 
, utilization of knowledge between units that might otherwise 
not have^ occujsqred as. rapidly or ef f iclently . The general 
research strategy called for, npn-participajit observation, 
multiple interviewing and the collectioa of archival datfa . 
in order tQ get ^ jset of reliable/ p^usible and convergent 
accounts and explanations. > / 

Sampling * v . 

As in the other cases in this stucly, we made an attempt 
to covej: the Eastern Private interorganizationcft. arrangement' 
as a whole and to understand the roles of the various actors 
through focussing on major collaborative projects within 'it. 
Accordingly, we started by charting the history and 'present 
configuration of the IOA. ' * t * 

— Within this unit'of analysis there was a further * samplinc 
of representative and salient events occurring in the life 
cycle of the arrangement. We selected four such episodes , 
which we called "serial-s . " Two serials are reported in final 
form in this *case study: one describes the operation of the 
Fellows program, while a second traces the development of the 
IOA's Writing Consortium. 

Data Collection < 
4 . Data were collected over a 12-month period, chiefly 
through a series of site .visits, t6talling 18 d^y^ on site. 
These visits were supplemented -with telephone interviews. 
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For-both the modal data collection device Vas retro- 
specti'v^interviewing. of informants in each of the participating 
v organizations.* Key informa^s, such as the IOA staff, were 

interviewed several times. ' The breakdown by role was as follows 

Table II-l. • Breakdown of Interviews by Role 



( 

ROLE SI fi? '« Eastern P rivate IOA 



College * 6 
Intermediate Unit J-5 



/Local Schools 



TOTAL 



★ 

10 
3i 



i 



*Nine with graduate students f ■ 

Six with informants who were also college staff members 



The interview sample was^purposive and reflected an effort to 
approach all, persons who were reported by others as playing 
♦important roles either in tfte ' arrangement as a whole or in 
one of the two serials analysed. Interview notes were then 
dictated >^nd transcribed. Field note transcriptions totalle 
n220 pagfes.- * 

Oyn-site observations ttere also carried ^out. A- field 1 

{ » C\ 

researcher observed conferences, workshop^ and routine opera- 
tions. Site visits were often timed to coincide .with important 
activity at the Si^e. In all, seven observations were mad^. 

A wide range of documentation was collected and analyzed. 

•For the historical period starting in the 1930' s this was rich 
and voluminous; yie current arrangement was not as welj. recorded 

•but there were still ^available newsletters,, minutes, reports ; 
and notes* kept by participant^. * Other documents were initiated 
by the £ield researchers. These included activity logs ovet 
a monthr filled out by key role incumbents; and reports of 

. cpmmuni'cation relationships in which key actors registered at 
two periods in time the frequency, mode and, substance- of their 
communications with other members of the arrangement.. In all, »- 
72 documents were analyzed and coded. ' .. 
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Progressive focussing . The basic technigue of data collection 
was that of multiples interviewing with key informants , using 
many of the techniques of serial investigative* reporting. 
The interviews were driven by a core set of research questions , 
in relation to whiqJT'a set'- of key, issues be^am to emerge. 
.These issues focussed much on the energy of informants and 
illuminated the pattern of resource exchanges , the relative 
Influence* of key actors, the institutional strength of the 
t relationship and other mediating variables whicjh appeared to 
. be systematically tied to* outcomes. Interviews then fc^cussed. 
on these issues until the most detailed, plausibld and indepen- 
dently confirmed account eirierged. 
Adequacy of the Data Base ' 

The nature of the Eastern Private network and* its. lo^ig » 
ffistory dictated- a rather different interviewing strategy than 
^btarined at^ihe other t\*o/sites. First of all,;ttilre was Tio 
•""center" other than the 'offices in the 'college itself.. There 
was rather thorough coverage of the persons of the staff of the 

rranyement inciudipg - key graduate students o^er a four-year 
period. However, because of the large number of districts' 
"involved an<$ the nature of their* involvement, we did hot trace 
effects in depth" in particiilarAdistricts, Instead we traoed 
effects and principal participants in the most prominent -and 
t concGntratced stfbject-centered activity, the Writing^Zonsortium, 
' and reco^ed in" -som£ detaijU tHe "experiences of about five- 
Fallows who were actively engaged in tield work in* the ^school 
years 1977-^8 an4 1978-79. . ' - ^ 

Because of its great significance in the histor/y of educa- 
tional networking in genera-1, we also traced* the hi^^ric 
arrangement-through .the experience of about eight informants, 
who had key' roles frcftn 1943^ through 1975; we collected and 
reviewed a large number of documents ancf* newsletters which 
reflected the activity of those years. We had" to go far afield" 
to- f in<J some of these people; three were still -on m the -faculty, 
one w^s visited in his retirement home Ln a remote p^rt of 
Connecticut and two* others responded to us in long telephoned 
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interviews . The further back in time, the shakier was our 
evidential base but this was partially corrected by the 
excellent! quality of the early documents . Unfortunately 
these , documents tended to focus more on the .substarfce than 
the process of network building and management pe^ se. For 
almost all observations regaling events after 1965, we were 
able* to obtain at least two distinct perspectives. 

All names of persons, institutions and localities, are 
fictitious. 



III. CASE STUDY OF THE EASTERN PRIVATE INTERORGANIZATIONAL 
ARRANGEMENT (IOA)~ ; 

1. HISTORY OF THE EASTERN PRIVATE INTERORGANIZATIONAL 
' ARRANGEMENT 

1.1. INTRODUCTION ' ' . 

A forty-year-old arrangement obviously has a lot of 
history to be told. . In interviews at the university we 
quickly encountered individuals who had b£en associated with 
or well aware of IOA activities stretching back 15, 20, and 
30 years. Two things soon became obvious. First, it 'became 
increasingly apparent that the historical IOA was p one of the 
most fascinating and significant developments in the educa-r' 
tional history of the United States. In the lat£ 1940s and 
early 1950s it evolved into a rather powerful mechanism 
for the development and diffusion of innovations and systemat 
improvement across the full gamut of school, district concerns 
indeed, the model itself became a popular innovation which 
spread as a "movement" across the country and became a 
dominant mode of university-school ' interaction through the 
1950s and into the*1960s. 

Second,, it befcame clear to us that the story of the 
historic arrangement was ,a story about a rather different^ 
phenomenon than the presently existing arrangement. Almost ' 
all the features^of the historic arrangement which made it 
unique and powerful/ had disappeared some .years before the 
arrangement was reyived; responsibility for the arrangement 
had shifted to an entirely new set of^actors at the univer- 
sifcy end and resided in an entirely different unit within the 
university structure. Thus it was more the birth of a new 
entity than the revival of an old one that we were witnessing 
in the- late 1970s. t The story of this new entity is also of 
great interest as a model of interorganizational arrangements 
and it is this stqry that \*e set out to tell in the f irsfc^ pla 

Thi*s the historical analysis which follows id in two 

parts. The first is a very brief summary of what we found 
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about the original arrangement through five epochs: roots, 
founding and start-up, heyday, second generation, and declin 
In the second part we trace ,the development - of the current 
configuration, noting the extent to which residual aspects 
of the original arrangement played a role, in the new orife. 




1.2. -HISTORY OF THE ORI&INAL ARRANGEMENT • 
1.2.1. Roots 

We might reasonably start this story in 1920 when the 
original founder of the IOA wrote a Ph.D. thesis in which 
rhe developed a formula for assessing the relative financial 
needs of school districts. Over the ensuing 20 years as a 
professor of educational finance at the uniyersity's college, 
of education, the founder developed and tested a theory 
that the quality of education delivered by a school district 
was directly related to per-pupil expenditures. In the 
1930s as a leading figure in what became known as. the "survey- 
movement 11 this professor conducted a number of studies of 
educational finance and various measures of performance in 
a number of states and some large city school districts. 

Tthe founder's experience, particularly in studying"*' 
one large midwestern district in the middle 1930s, persuaded 
him tlfat significant improvements in educational quality 
could only come from those wealthy suburban districts which 
valued education and had' the tax base* to swpport their schools 
at a Certain relatively high level/. His notion of "quality" 
centered on the idea of innovativeness or what he called 
"adaptability." Only schools with a high level of expendi- fc 
ture per classroom unit could te expected to engage in the 
invention or development of new educational ideas whereas 
a much larger number of_ schools could be expected to .adapt 
or adopt ideas from elsewhere at much more modest levels of 
cost. Below a certain level, however, even the adoption 
of ideas and practices invented elsewhere became impossible. 

Elaborate measurement procedures were developed to 
evaluate the adaptability of a school district using on-site 
observations,. and interviews by specially trained research 
assistants. The classification schema involved 23 }or 
categories of functioning covering such areas as the^curri- 

culuiti,. instructional methods and materials, extracurricular 

• • ■ • 
activities, special services, supervision^and school organi- 
zation, school influence on the community, school plant, etc. 
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A total of 182 "adaptations" covering what for 1937 would 
certainly have looked like a comprehensive ,set of system 
elements was used to develop the basic index* The founder 
publi^xed t?ie instrument with a co-author in 1937, perhaps 
reyealihg his future intentions in the title: "A Guide for 
the Self -Appraisal of School Systems." The following year 
the two published 'a small monograph explaining the concept 
and reporting in sumn^ry fashion on its use in studies * 
throughout the United States and in Soutfr Africa. -In addi- 
tion they reported on i*ts specific use/in six districts 
within one state with a clear implication that such knowledge 
could be used as a- means- of both understanding and- improving 
oh the adaptability of schools. 

It is clear that by 1940 the founder had already 
achieved considerable stature not only as a -researcher who 
emphasized quantitative approaches* in large-scale studies 

but as a major advisor to educational leaders at federal, 

* ; ' 
state, and local levels. We learned from -interviews that he 

m 

was in addition a person with considerable social skills who 
developed strong friendships with superintendents in his 
area and elsewhere, friendships which operated on informal 
(e.g. fishing trips) as well as formal and work-related 
base?. He was also eagerly sought by graduate students as 
a' mentor with whom one could learn a great deal about researc 
and "school systems, with whom one would be likely to find a 
clear road to dissertations and to future job\plai»ffi^nts . 

From the reflections of a number of informants we got • 
a picturk^Qf^the founder as a charismatic figure, referred 
to in one publication as "the renaissance man of educational 
administration." He also appeared to some to be "an irascibl 
old bastard" with an image to outsiders of aloofne.ss and 
formality. However, he excelled in relating to superinten- 
dents, frequently going out to rural, areas to sincerely con- 
gratulate school administrators for all th4 good things 
they were doing. He also had a reputation of being very 
good to his own students and very kind to tjie people who 
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worked *for him. . Being- invited to work with him was described 

by one informant as "kind of like getting a National Merits 

^Scholarship; once you had it you were considered to.be made." 

the informant could not recall any student or staff person 

being dropped once they were "hired. He also made sure that , 

his students got to ^the annual meetings of the America^ , 

Association of School Administrators at Atlantic City, and he 

saw to it that they got visibility and social introductions 

to impo^t^nrir^school administrators at these meetings. 

It "is % important to note that the founder was a dedicated 

researcher who thoutjhif that the t road to reform was through 

^re?eafchV _Thus he jealously guarded the research funds^that 
were garnered through various networking activities and he 
Saw the research function as being central , supported ^ 
in various ways by program elements such as conferences. He was also 
a person driven by what could be called an elitist theory 
of reform, a theory largely of his own making (although 
parallel notions had been developed in cultural anthropology 
earlier and in rural sociology about the same time) . Thus 
he was delighted when comparative studies showed his local 
network as a group to be far ahead of most-school districts 
across the country 'on all his dimensions. 

The -historic institutional dontext . A key to th^^d^p- 
standing of this case is the fact that it involves a set of 
school districts and a college of education located in one * 
of the most affluent "old money" areas of tfte United States. 
The school districts which later became the pool from whicji 
members of the arrangement were drawn had a reputation for 
being among the strongest in public education, in many cases 
vying with and passing many private schools in college place- - • 
ments. It was also" from "these schools that, the university 
drew its original teachers to become professors ^t the college 
f of education '(which was primarily ,a graduate school of edu- 
cation). Thus it was. originally conceived' as a/~special 
• institution at 'which teachers could learn to improve .their 
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era ft*, through , the tutelage of other.. 'teacher.-s who had 
demonstrated mastery. By the 193 0s, however, the reputation 
of the college as a center'of research and scholarship was 
also firmly, established and, .undoubtedly overshadowed the " 
"teacher's college" image. Therefore one migh&surmifee that 
even in 1940 the idea of providing direct service to a local' 
area was no longer a distinct priority of the college. 
1.2.2. Founding and Start-up ' * 

One immediate stimulus for the founding ~bf the arrange- 
ment was a national conference for* school superintendents 
convened in thp summer of 1941. As a result of the success 
of the conference a number of superintendents, mostly from the 
immediate area of the college of education, got together 
with the founder and decided that it must be kept up on., a 
regular basis. There ^as no formal structure' at that time, 
no constitution or by-laws, but* a general agreement among , 
the districts to share and learn from each other, particularly 
concerning new practices. The college's capacity to conduct 
practice-relevant research and to share the. results of that 

research and the work o£ other distinguished faculty members 

. t . 

were additional important attractions. A third aspect was 

the "lighthouse" concept; the C idea that these affluent schools 
could develop innovations with their greater capacity and 
that they could then be disseminated to less affluent dis- 
tricts, ^thereby accelerating educational progress. 

The founder hired a former graduate assistant who had 
worked on the "adaptability" measures to (supervise a procedure 
for collecting material from each member jJistrict regarding 
advanced practices. A number of graduate students teamed up 
with school district volunteers to collect, observe, and 
record this material. It is . noteworthy that from the earliest 
stages of .this process there was an informal rule that no 
volunteers would conduct observations in their own districts, 
a feature which not only increased objectivity but also led 
to heightened* interchange of experience and information among 
ember districts at all levels. * 
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Contributions of the districts to'tfte consortium were 
originally based 'on a very— small * pdr-pupil f ee.. which? was * 
greatly supplemented fc# the* contributed staff time of observers. 
The fee structure also* allowed the founder to begin hiring • 
a cor e' staff w hichucoiild prepare' special^ publications' for 
^fehe membership and for a larger national audiende of edtfca-tors . 
The first major collection effort resulted in a .book called 
What Schools Can Do , and*^ince it was a compilation apd 

* description of 101 innovative practices it soon became known 
# as the "101 book." The bbok wa£ very popular and widely 

distributed throughout the -counin 

The activities related to me development of the, "101 
book 11 were also of som€ importance to member districts as the 

* material gave them each some good "show-and-tell" for the 
annual dinner of the Metropolitan area boards of* education, 
a major annual event in the area. The activities of the 
consortium had an additional appeal, to member districts in 
that they Qffered "survey" services, i..e. , documentation of 
school "district operations and finances, at a fraction of 
the cost that would he involved if each district had to 

c contract separately.* Apparently such ",surveys" were routinely 

9 

expected— by school b6ards on a periodic basis as a kind of 
feedback or evidence to the community, that its funds were 
being well spent. 
1.2.3*. Heyday 

By the third year ©f collaboration and after considerable 
e3 fperience with the documentation of innovations, the founder 
and his-izeam organized and formalized the innovation documen- 
tation process into an instrument which they called the 
"Growing Edge, ".meaning an' index of the extent t£ which a 

district was oh the cutting edge of innovation. This instra- 

<?> » 

ment was a clear descendant o£> the "adaptability" measure , 

of the late 1930s and represented the .continuing efforts of • 

°the founder to develop a reliable and comprehensive measure „ 

of school district quality. By the third or fourth year the 

Growing Edge became the basis for a survey of services of 
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ali* member districts, -A special feature -of its administration 
was that each ^district^ was assigned a rrumeri&al "score on'each 
dimension and was given its owri cod£ number; leach superinten- 
dent would know onl^-^s own^n-umber and woulcf thus be able ' 
• .to compare his ^istarict* s results^ with those \>£ others as a " < 
group. Thus a sharing and feedback mechanism was developed 

which preserved anonymity while at the same time providing 
• \ - 

each with the critical comparative data they needed. These 

- /sharing sessionV on the t Growing^ Edge d^Ea. wereLrestricted* 

exclusively to Juperintendents a<nd no substitutes were ever 

allowed* ( * — 

> However, the IOA operated on a much-^broader front through^ 

"ah " e labor ate " af r~ a ngemerit * of " commit tees" "arid" s ria^imhi ttee s wh i c h 

^considered specific content areas. These' committees as well 

as the annual IOA conferences allowed f or^representation of 

\ €eachers, specialists/ and administrators at a-A levels. $ 

In addition the IOA published a monthly 6 newsletter continuously 

•^from the fall of 1942 through the spring of 197T. ""'Both for 

trfSI newsletter and f or^cShferences arid committee work the 

IOA was able -to. call upon the very distinguished senior - 

faculty of 'the college. * - » 

Membership. r_ose_rather qaiickLy^to^^li±?tle^over_^0_dis^ 

tricts and remained more or less stable at that level for ' 

about 20 years. In addition, there were very significant spin- 

off institutional 'forms of Vhich at least four deserve mention. 

The ^irst spin-off involved the ' establishment, of many college- 

school collaborative networks to collect and share research 

^ findings and innovations as tKe founder's concept spread rapidly 

across the country "in the late 1940s. In some of most 

successf uL adoptions of his ,idea, person^ who_had worked oif( 

* the^ founder's staff were-'hired specifically to^set up and* 

manage the Arrangements. ^ 4- 

° 5 . The second new djfganizational form also- followed from 

the success of the original network. Because of its rapidly 

growing reputation/ the IOA received many requests for 
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membership from far butside its service area. In these '« 
cases "associate" memberships were* initially granted at a 
reduced fee/ but later the associates .were drawn together 
into their own network whi'ch grew in size * to nearly 250 * 
members inVfche 1950s. In the' founder's conceptualization 
of the change process as first involving inventiq^ and then 
diffusion, thesj^asspciates played a very important role as ^ 
a national diffusion ne€wJRrJ< for the "10l % book'* and *nany 
subsequent analyses and write-ups of reform practices*. They 
also represented a much broaden sample through" whipfe the 
Growing Edgp m^thoaology w cc>ula be validated and extended. - 

" A*third activity which resulted partly f^rom the success'* 
of the original IOA and partly from the founder ''s continuing 
efforts v to assist" states in fprmulas for fir^ncial assistance 
to' schools Was the school cenjtralizaiipn program whioJi^in- 
volved a .large number ^(about 275 and J.ater 350) /newly* con- * .] 
solidated districts from, the more rura-l;parts of the larger 
state in whi^H the university resides* A s$)ejial arrangement . 
was developed for the university to provide yiatistical 
survey services to these districts along with the dissemina- v 
tion of information on innovations*; In "addition to ^providing 
a state dissemination vehicle * (alongside the local and ^ * 
national networks) , this network had special significance 
because it supplied a rather large hnd reliable income to • 
the university which could be Uied by the founder to greatly 
expand his staff and increase^ fris research capacity. 

finally, another development of the expansionary period 
of* the late 1940s and early*'1950s was the creation of\a 
Research^ Institute as a new 'institutional framework under 
*the leadership of < the founder within the administration depa 
.ment of the college. The Research Institute became the pri- 
mary seat of a consolidated t program of research with the 
local, state, and national network activities as the 
service-outreach compbnents organizationally subordinate to it 




The growing clout Qf the founder within the univer^ity^ 
allowed him f irst to borrow, funds 'from the college £x> provide 
for the stcHft-up of the institute and later 'to provid^'his 
key lieutenants with professorships, at least one of which 
was tenured. * -* * \> 

It is rather difficult to assess the impact of this \ 
heyday period in*qtTantitative- and fully credible • terms so \ 
long after the fact, but there were certain obvious outcomes \ 
which a|jj^ impressive. First of all, the number of school, 
districts that were directly influenced* seems to have been 
large and the areas of practice .where some impact could have 
been £elt were^very broad. With each -administration ' o'f "the 
Growing Edge, IOA menders scored higher and higlrer until 
he instrument no longer discriminated among them — even 
though districts in other^parts of the county^were still "far 
^behipd. Thus it seems probable that £he continued feedback 
of the triennial survey caused superintendents of lagging 
districts to take specific steps to* catch up in .whatever 
areas seemed to be deficient. Perhaps more importantly, the 
networking activity proyided an institutionalized mechanism 
for co'ntinuo^fe reform of school practice across a very wide 
front, increasing the capacity of d^tr.icts'*o survey their own 
functions, fin£ out .what other * districts wer^ doing, and 
obtain access to f resourCfeS .of.^Very kind' (including the 
talented and v^ell-trained" graduates of H:he;f o#n3er ys; program) . 

On the university side tnere were also some 'clear gaing. 
*The programs which were * collectively an outgrowth of ^the 
original IOA were able to. support 'a dozen of 4 more graduate. 
'Students continuously over a 20-year period i$f\ addition to 
three full-time staff metnbers at faculty rartk. By 196^ the" 
founder reported that approximately 200 research studies had* 
been carried^ut within the Research Institute. Many Of these 
were^>a^.so Ph.D. dissertations and all were related as .pieces 
of what was probably the* largest sustained and cumulative 
programmatic research effort ever undertaken in the field 
of edu^Stion. In spite of thes.e achievements, however, the t 
influence of the IOA upon the college of education as a whole 



was ohly moderate. As new programs (such as a- rather large 
"pitizen education project 1 ' sponsored by the Carnegie 
Foundation) ,were taken up by the college, the IOA turned out 
to be a fertile ground for acdess to schools but these con- 
nections were adv hoc in nature and did not involve the 
extension of influence of the IOA and its' processes into 
other college departments nor even to all other members of 
tKe; administration department itself. In fact another endowed 
research institute existed in parallel to the founder's 
institute under its own charismatic leader who- advocated 
" ac tibn research/* 1 " a form "of "colla'boYa ± Tve ^pro51¥m-so Iving " " 
in schools involving joint efforts of university-based 
researchers and practitioners From what we have been able 
to discover -there was- virtually no interchange between these ' 
two institutes. 

_On the other hand, in the development and administration 
v-J of the Growing Edge, the founder was able to enlist the ✓ 

support of faculty frofn several departments. In the "observer* 
guide" ,used for scoring the instrument there were twelve sub- 
ject area sections called "windows" and for eac.h window a 
senior professbr was enlisted as expert consultant. The v - 
^"involvement of professors was not always very successful 
because traditionally ^consulting" meant lecturing -to an 
audierfl&e rather than woHcing through aryins^trument to defrne 
oategories. In a few c.ases, however, professors were in- 
spired by this process as a qew approach : to both research and 
graduate teaching. <*• 

For the arrangement itself, an obvious and impressive 
outcome was survival and prosperity over a lohg^geriod of 

• . 'time. ^Memberships ^wained, steady and activity levels- remained 

* " . ' A/ " w * i ** 

high fosr least 2Qv ^gats-.'* An elaborated institutional 

structure developed at" the college end with an impressive 

measurement capability and senior staflf were given faculty 

appointment's. 
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1.2^4. Second Generation 

In the spring, of I960 the founder retired but s£a^ 
actively involved as a writer and consultant until his death 
two years later. As a tribute to his Continuing clodt (within 
the university he. was able tp name his successor, an asso^ 
ciate who hadjhorked foo: him and with him since the earLy / 
l§40s. Victor Warren already had professorial rank -and was . 
able to maintain forceful leadership over the Research ^ 
Institute and its three networks fof several years 'before • - 
retiring himself in 1972. This decade represents a clear 
^and" distinct "phase" in~tfi^~*evolution" 'of tRe ."arrangement , 
reflecting partly the character .and concerns of Warren and 
partly the social. currents of American 'society duning this 
period. v . 

"Although at one_ time he had been a school principal him- 
self, Warren's primary interests had turned more and more to 
the Research side of the education enterprise and his tenure 
asnead^of the institute strongly reflects this emphasis.^ 
In the first year of his succession he established a research 
bulletin which continued' to be published three time's per year - 
until after his retirement*. Through the issues' of this 
bulletin we can olearly 'trace the evolution of research con- 
cerns over the decade. Warden's primary concern was. the 
development of a new instrument package to replace the 
Growing . Edge , and in particular, to 'create new measures of 
the quality of schooling. Intellectually, this concern 
stemmed .from two issues. * The first was a recognition that 
the GroVing Edge -and* its predecessor, the adaptability 
instrument, were really less measures of quality than of 
innovativeness.- The other issue was the fact that the 
Growing Edge was no longer discriminating^Lamong districts 
in the IOA, presumably because of the ceiling effect noted 
earlier but perhaps also because of the increasing obsolescence^ 
of many of the items. - * . > 
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' -* ♦Developing the new measure was" clearly the % capstone 
project of Warren 1 s career and ti# set about it soon after 
the founder's death in a very thorough-g^jLng fashion, 
beginning with an extended series of meetings with a staff I i 
of four graduate students 'and representatives of member 
districts to lay* out the conceptualization. The task also 
involved the development of an entirely new observer's/ 1 — n 
manual'and strenuous attempts to control for variability of 
observers. Taking advantage of the vastly jycreaseti compu- 
tation capacity of data processing equi]3taent , the new Measure' 
was far more ambitious and complex* than its predecessor^ in 
its 'number of dimensions and extent of quantifications >? 

When interviewed, Warren was asked if there was also a 

* .* 

trend away from involvement of school people as the technical 
aspect became more complex. He insisted that, on*the*cpn- 
trary, there h^d been even more involvement of school people 
since the manpower requirements of the data collection proceiss 
were so great. It would appear, however, that such involve- 
ment was highly circumscribed. 

The development effort for, what bedame known* as the 
"Indicators 'of Quality" was strenuous and appeared to dominate 
the activitie^ot the Research Ins?titute and its three network 
throughout the" decade, peaking in the later ISWs when the 
instrument package was being normed and validated. * Typically, 
six graduate student "Fellow^** would be dipectly involved in., 
development work on the Indicators of Quality while six others 
would be involved in other activities. The IOA> as the most 
local and accessible of the three networks, was used heavily 
in pilot testing and early development while the mor*e extended 
state and national networks were used for field testing and 
development of test norms. " j " ^ . -\ 

The heart of the Indicators of Quality was the procedure 
for classrd&ft observations. In the early pilot work such < 
observations were conducted in two-hour segments but as the 
instrumentation was streamlined it was found that a carefully 
structured 15-minCite observation cbuld ' achieve, equivalent 
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results with 95 percent reliability. ' Because it was also 
' found that no observer could easily handle m6re than two 
hours of observation a day, the manpower requirements of a 
complete survey were rather large. A team of ten was sent" 
into each school, mostly composed of -contributing staff of 
member districts. At the peak of the deve lopment proces s 
there was a pool of 160 observers. 

One informant who was directing the pilot testing work 
in the later 1960s described the observer training process 
as both rigorous and highly regarding to the trainees, the 
bulk of whom were recruited from IOA district^ and served 
without pay other tharf their school-district salaries. It 
was a three-day process. The first day they typically felt ' 
swamped by the overwhelming complexity, detail, and demands 
of the observation procedures. The second day, trainees 
were sent-out to the field to try out some of what they 
had learned in the first day, and in so doing "-they began 
to recognize that it probably works." On 'the third 'day, 
returning to the training site and sharing their trial 
observation results with each other, they could gee that there 
was4a great deal of agreement among observers of the same • 
setting and by the end of this day : "they were converted." 

Several of our informants reported that the Indicators 
of Quality bbservation process was a g«ireat* in-service training 
process for the observers themselves, whether they were in - 
teachihg or supervisory positions. It was cliearly an inter- 
active learning device which illustrated to the observers 
what, quality educational processes were all about in a way 
which was both comprehensive and behavioral ly specific* The 
realization of this potential led in the late sixties and - 
early seventies to at least one very serious conflict. Some 
former graduate students and their colleagues in some >IOA 
districts begao experimenting with use of the instrument ' j 
primarily as an in-secvice device without imposing the s^me — ' 
restrictive rules of data collection and reporting which were 
required by the manual'. To Warren himself/ this clearly 



constituted misuse and unauthorized tampering which threatened 
to diminish the value of the instrument as a school evaluation 
device. 

S^rving^& an observer and being recognized by the 
institute as a good observer had very significant extrinsic 
rewards for school district personnel as well. It meant 
that a letter^tfould go to th,eir< superintendent from Warren 

* applauding their contribution. it also meant that they would 
later be invited, to do field observations in other parts of 
the state and across the rest of the country; in those days, 
superintendents were glad to release teachers and administra- 
tive staff for such chotes; our informant who managed much 
-of the field work recalled never .being turned down for such 

a request. 

The pattern of\special district codes and high-le4el * , 
feedback seminars instituted by the founder was continued 
..with the emerging data from the Indicators of Quality _Ihere 3 

* would be annual retreat-type meetings of two to three days 
in isolated settings which were much enjoyed by the superin- 
tendents. On the other hand/ many were somewhat dissatisf ied^»^ 

\^ith the direction'.that the Indicators of Quality measure T 
was taking the IOA, considering it to be .too abstract arfd 

m research-oriented and not adequately service or need-oriented. 
In spi.te of some dissatisfactions, membership in the IOA 
attd in .the other two networks remained constant at a rather* 

• high leyel throughout the decade and through Warren's retire- * 
meni in' 1972. Membership j,n the^IOA held at around 70 districts 
while the statewide network (with a much smaller fee structure 
and fewer* services in return) held at about 350 and the 
national network of "associates" remained-^t^ about 250 

• covering between MO and 45 states. ' « - . 

Structurally, it is most appropriate to think of the three 
networks m during 'this period as parti of an integrated unit. 
Associates ,of- the institute worked in all.three, the. Indica- 
tors of Quality tfev^lopmegt process engaged all three f wi]bh 
the IOA being the lead network for pilot testing and 
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hot-housing .^TE^h network had its executive secretary, one 
of whom had professorial rank, a legacy of the founder's 
clout, .but when that individual went on to another position 
in 1964, Warren remained as the only person at the institute 
with faculty status. 

.From 1960 through 1970 there were continuously between 
ten arid twelve Fellows working for the institute and carrying 
out the research an'd service agendas of the institute. While 
the Indicators of Quality .development was the major theme 
there were other agendas as well. The institute was a rela- 
tively cohesive, and responsive' unit compared to the typical 
university department. As a result when funds became avail- 
able from the "federal government for a variety of programs 
after passage of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965, the institute was able to garner substantial addi- 
tional funds, often qu;Lte unrelated to the Indicators of 
Quality effort. One was for a^social science center for the 
non-western world, a Title III project involving the institute 
and a consortium of £ive districts drawn^ from the IOA. This 
project,- awarded ip 1965, brought in $125, 000 'the first • 
year and $25*0,000 the second. 

During this period the institute was also deluged wrth 
requests from various professors for the use of IOA Schools 
for research purposes including, fop example, the.norming 
of a major Teading test in 1965. The institute was also the 
recipient of a ysOE training grant which supported from four 
K to five Fellow^ from 1966 through 1970. Another such grant 
continued to support between two and three FelldWs 'through 
1972. 

One respondent k who had been a Fellow in 1967-68 described 
the experience as "one of the best things I've ever done in 
m^ life." He thought it was 'a superb program which offered 
}iim a variety of experiences not only with research but with 
traveling to'manty different school districts and sharing 
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research results, an activity which he estimates he engaged 
in about 20 times in that one -year. 

» continuing though typically rather muted theme of ,the 
second generation wa^ the concern of superintendents to get 
more in <the way of service from the institute % Respondents 
who were well-informed on the period reject" the notion that 
there was any resistance to research, as such; in fact it' is 
clear ;from the level of cooperation in the Indicators of 
Quality development effort that research was ■ a valued activity 
Nevertheless,, in addition to the research; members of the IOA 
wanted more service", including more adequate sharing of the 
Indicators of Quality data. This concern was already present 
at the. time of Warren's succession to leadership. A serious 
proposal to raise fees, to $5,000— explicitly to strengthen 
the service function — was put forward by one superintendent 
for consideration at the two-day retreat ^meeting of May 196 2, 
but as^ f ate would have it, the founder died unexpectedly the' 
night before and the session became a kind of memorial ser- * 
vice. " f Thus the "issue was nev'er resolved, but remained as a 
kind of tension. The person who served under Warren as 
.executive secretary of the IOA during most of the 1960s 
recalls superintendents at IOA board meetings 'saying things . 

0 

like: "Can't we make more use of the resources of the uni- 
versity as-a whole?' 1 or "Don't focus ^on the determinants of 
school quality , just. tell us what makes a good school ^ork." 
He also recalls that these complaints dissipated when the 
Indicators of .Quality measure was finally developed and used. 
Then, he said, "thfere were two great years, 1967 and 1968." 

On many counts the second generation was as successful 
as the. first and signif icant'Cre$it for this .success must go 
to the character and perseverence of Warren himself. , It is 
important to note that he. was a long-time associate and 
devoted' follower of the founder and'had had operational 
i^sponsibility for managing IOA activities almost since the 
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founding. He had also had varied experience a,s a school 
principal and as founder of a second successful school - 
university collaborative .arrangement in a neighboring itate. 
He was also the principal author of the "101 Book" and an 
ifl^ortant contrlbufeo^ 'to the development of the Growing" Edge . 
Thus Warren was a v skilled administrator, researcher, and \ 
communicator, much/ admired by his former students, particu- 
larly for what one callect "af'magic Talent for identifying ♦ \ 
the strengths of \ people. 11 He was, also a shrewd tactician 
of educational politics at the local and state levels, a 
fact which allowed fiim to maintain reasonably high funding 
levels for his research program over a period of three or 
four years (1963*-67) whenjaractically no useful results were 
coming back to *the districts! 

Warren's dedication to his primary research objective 
did lead to%ome strain with some , superintendents and to a. 
legal wrangle with. a former student, but these problems were 
by no means debilitating, though they were l^rbingers -of 
things to come in the decline period after his retirement. 
One- former student described him as "an autocrats/but he got 
the job done." Prcjbably his mpst notable favfing was in 
dealings with colleagues in his own department and with the 
administration of the college. Towatd^gutsiders he maintained 
a rather aloof pQsttfte and became increasingly isolated. 
He was also unsuccessful in persuading colleagues. of the 
merits of the research program' and the Indicators of Quality % . 

in particular. > 

> 

As a result, as powerful as it was, the institute #gjs a 

kind of island in the college both socially and intellectually*. 

Articles in the institute's research bulletin tended to cite ,* 

heavily other bulletin articles or worls of the founder and 

his associates, and aside from the bulletin itself, disser- 
ts 

tations, and the documents describing the indicators of 
Quality, there* were no publication landmarks. 
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1. 2 • 5. _ Decline 

<§2 /changing times: Contextual factors related to the decline . 

When interviewed in the spring of 3,98 0 at his retirement home, 

Warren noted that "what *we were doing was pretty well worn 

out" by the time his . retirement was approaching. New problems 

were coming up that* he didn't feel he could get into seriously 

with the time he had lef t. m Among these he noted the issues 

of desegregation, teacher militancy, and the decline of 

quality even among the elite corps of IOA schools. 

* A second contextual issue of importance "art the very end 

of, the 1960s was a change- in- student interests and attitudes. 

Warren described many graduate students of that era as more 

militant and anti*-establishment , and much less oriented 

toward quantitative teseaapch or disciplined scholarly activity 

in general".- It may also be revealing that the institute had 

almost no luck in recruiting* either mijLO^ities or women. 

Tfiere also seems to have been a declining interest in ^ 

research on all sides — studehts, faculty, and the schools — 

\ t 1 — - < 

as the conception of' change through direct and immediate 

''J w 

action became dominant. <• Warren strongly resisted ^against 
the 1 tide,, but his program was vulnerable because ,it had not 
taken into account mauty of the new fashions and cpiUd not"" 
adapt easily and cjaickly to them. Adding to his problems 
was' the fact that mapy of the outcome measures 'against which 
"quality" .was measured 'failed to pan out, most particularly 
student achievement scores/- Correlations were generally 
v low with criterion measures, leaving the program *open to 

criticism and skepticism ,of colleagues — - » 

A fourth important factor was a change in the- role and 
situation of the school superintendent during the late 1^60s 
and early~1970s. It was'a period of great • turbulence in which 
the first priority of a superintendent. seemed to be to&main- * 
^ tain control "and the second^ to sooth parental concerns \ The 
IOA as it.Wajs* then constituted was not perceived as an entity 
which would *be usefully ^fcesponsive to these n£w trends (al- 
though it could perhaps have been mobilized to meet them 
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w£,}:h,the right kind of leadership,, resource investment, and 
linkage to the mt^st appropriate expertise) . Even with a 
responsive IOA the^e would have been problems since the 
generation of superintendents which had grown up with the 
founder's leadership^ wa^ now coming to retirement. Their 
replacements had shakier staj^p, a^flood- of new-issues to % - 
cope with, and typically a shott tenure in office . One N 
superintendent, when asked why his district had dropped out* 
during the' period, said, J, Like many- other districts, we were 
going through superintendents like water." Thus there tended 
to be/little follow-up and no continuity from, one- superinten- 
dent to /another . with the resulting' failure of institutional 
memofc^administrators could easily lose track of Vhy they/ 
were contributing to a particular networking activity and 
strike the item from the budget as an easy cost-saving measure. 

Yet a fifth and related contextual issue was the begin-, 
ning of enrollment decline and a reduced public concern for 
^ducati6n which resulted in reduced financial support. Ironi- 
cally, a function , of the IOA which had continued from the 
1940s through the 1960s was the annual school finance survey. 
With Warren's retirement the capacity to conduct this survey 
atrophied; thus function of generally perceived and., even 
increasing utility to the schools wag, lost. ' 'fr- 

A .sixth contextual factor was the growth df competing 
resource systems* and services in the region, many" of them 
spawned by the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
,1965, particularly the Title III program to support localiy* 
generated supplementary centers and services. These repre- 
sented alternative points of access to resources of all kinds N 
including help from university 'experts. As later became 
evident, there was* still a clear niche fox a somewhat recon- 
figured IOA, one which capitalized on the excellence of the 
college faculty as a group, but this was not a direction 
pursued in the late 1960s. . 



• Obviously, contextual _f actors in this period loomed * ' . 

large and seemed to foreordain' either the end or> a major 
change in the IOA configuration. Nevertheless, it took some 
specific events to precipitate -the decline and^to lead to 
the virtual disappearance of the IOA. Chief among these 
precipitanffs .was the leadership transition which was accom- 
panied by a fading or increasing confusion of purpose on 
all sides, which in turn were followed' by sharp membership 
drops and ineroroe loss, creating a crisis of attrition , 
inevitably leading to either institutional death or meta- ^ 
morphosis . • 

Leadership transition . With his* retirement' approaching, 
Warren began totturn his attention to the issue of a successor. 
By his owiweport he went several times to the president of , 
the col lege % and to others, in the administration to urge 
that they think seriously about the question of naming a 
successor, but in spite of his efforts no search was fnade,^ 
and the president, nearing retirement himself* referred the 
matter back down the line as a matter to be #ealt with by 
the administration department:. Some perceived these efforts 
as an attempt by, Warren to name his own successor as the 
founder had done. In any case it was clear that there, was 
po tefmred professor available who had (a) the clout with 
the university and the member districts, *(b> the energy to 
launch the needed revival eff&t] and (o) the dedication to 
the basic aims and modus operandi of the Research Institute. 

When Warren's retirement finally came # -in 1972, Fred Sands, a / 
tenured" prof essor , was named to the leadership position as an add-on 

to his normal teaching duties. Sands was someone who *had 

/ <" 
not. be^en on friendly terms with Warren fof some years 

although both shared >% a dedication to school improvement „ * 

through networking processes. Actually, from a logical 'stand-' 

point the new leader .was a very reasonable choice. . Ke had 

strong school connections, schoolw/'experience, and wa.s at, s * 

th^r tike serving on the school^ t»a£d of one of the member 
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districts^/ He was also* dedicated to^the notion of sharing 
practice concerns and strong sexyice-orientgd university- ' 
school linkage. On the other hand, he lacked specific exper- 
tise in the school finance area where the IOA had been tradi- 
tionally strong and highly valued by the members. Adding 
to his woes was the factjthat the one professor who was 
strong in the finance are^' took a sabbatical, at about 
the time of the leadership transition. The new leader also 
had— no— prior invo lvement and probably not much interest in 
the research agenda that had'l>een carried on with great ■ 

consistency over a thirty-year period. 

v 

Some informants doubted whether Sands had either the 
clout or the energy to launch a revival but it~is clear that 
he did not want to see it die. "One of his first acts was to 
send several professors out on Status-needs assessment missions 
to the member districts f ojk pne-on-one consultations with the 
superintendents. This is still remembered as~a very popular . 
act giving the sense that something new and significant was . 
going to happen to the. IOA. He also initiated^a series of £ 
one-day workshops (seven to' ten per year) on a^v&riety of 
topics such as confli-e- t .r e solution » - acc ountability , state , ^ 
regulations and finance, /the clearly popular \topics^ of the- ^ 
day. Most of these workshops were well attended. College 
faculty were recruited for these workshops and paid an 
honorarium, but Sands reported to us that, in -general, he 
had-dif f iculty gett±ng faculty back into IOA activities 
becduse in the' last fl days^ of the previpus regime it had not 
been seen as a vehicle through which they could pursue their 
own . research interests. 

.Another activity ^nr£uated by. the new 'director was an 
"education fair," a* special meeting to wl)ich he invited teams 
from different Title III -projects in' the area to'come and 
demonstrate to a larger group what 'they had been doing. * It 
was an interesting and partly successful. attempt to capitalize 
on some of the .burgeoning resources in the area and was a 
kind of small-sc ale harbinger of th e sub sequent nationwide 
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effort to demonstrate T^ftle^III projects known as the 
National Diffusion Network (NDN) . ' Sands reported that a$™ 
few new memberships werVjUj ^rg'te^ in this way, 'but apparently 
there was no real f oll^rtop fc arifl noNrepeat performance. 

The fading of' purpose . WiwI thte disappearance of the 
finance survey a significant aspect of the IOA reward 
value to school districts was lodt. * Furthermore, with the 
disappearance of the Indicators of Quajkty there was no — ---- - 
longer a major reseafch program which cpuld attract students / 
and generate the kind- of ongoing imjjerlvement that ftould 
make the arrangement truly v^ai5le7 The new leader had no 
clearly fonped ideology of^reform and no research agenda 
and the residuafl professional staff of the -Research Institute 
wereysoon looking elsewhere for employment. 

Moreover " ^Its a last act, War ten copyrighted the Indicators' of 
Quality instruments, orientation Manual, observers guide, and N 
noriaing data and established a sm^ll consulting firm consisting 
primarily »of himself and his last most trusteed deputy (the man who 
many believed was his favorite candidate to succeed to leader- 
* ship of the institute) . Through this means he intended to insure 
fc* its further' dissemination and u$b yider appropriately moni- 
.J tored\ conditions . The plackage -is clearlj^ well-designed, 
; ^ttr^rtively a^ijtted, -and exhibits the extended, careful, and 
^^^st^^^c^?esea v rch. and development "fooj^that had been invested 
£ : ijfrVt^Vom 1963 to 1972^ 5 • 

*Neveyrthk3*ess, we could find little evidence of further use, 
a^d* t^- 4ome ek^fent* further use must. have been discouraged by the , 
strittrentlfr, wotdedC warnings on the insi-de co\\er of the observer 
instrument : • /This instrument is(not available for distribution o): 
use by^un trailed; pe s rsoris. It .is to be administered orLLy by spec- - 
. i^lly 1 tram^ ^bseryerS. " But without the institute ary&l its cadre 
of grad^ia^^^iude^ffes, and without l^he IOA member distrrcts 
iyid- their conrtrjwCit'ed staff time there ,could be no observers 
and no trainirigJ There; was no longer a facilitating mechanism 



and -there was no longer a bargain that qould he struck which 

would give all parties a fair measure of benefits. 

The crisis of attrj-'tion . * It will -be recalled that the 

lnsrtitut^ was sustained by^income from three arrangements; * 

one local network (the IOA which is the fbctSs of v our study 

and also the original arrangement established by the founder) 

'one national* network of "associates" which was linked largely 

through mailings and major , conferences ; $nd one very large. 

state network which was, in turn, broken dowh by regions 

# within the state. This third "element with 350 members* mad^ * 

the largest financial contribution to the institute over^a^ 

number of years through a- continuing contractual* arrangement 

with the State School Boards Association through which school 

$unds,derived from various sources were conduited as "dues," 

This^tate network^ even more than the others, was created 

and sustained 'through the politiqal clout of v the founder as 

* 

an expert on school finance and ijfcaUBBWPos^ was partly to 
deliver statistical services related to school finance to 
member di^tricFs. 

' \ Throughout the 1960s, however, districts becam^more 
and fyore dubious about their investment in^the state network 
^fj^hey developed resources of their own and as the state 
developed school service„centers. Warren, in his last; years 
was able to stave off such'" attacks, ^>ut within a year of his 
retirement the Association decided to germinate its agreement 
with the college, thus eliminating the netwbrk and its 
substantial revenue in one administrative act,' Although 
there is some disagreement on the matter, many observers 
retrospectively view this as the death blow for the institute 
as it protf^dWl the major part of the. financial income by/ ' s 
which a fulltint^ , prof essiohal staff and a cadre of parttime 
'Fellows could be sustained. Meanwhile there was also a 
decline in IOA memberships, from 70 in the mid-196fts to, about 
30'. at the time of leadership transition. In spite of the 
new leader's effort? th£^si.ide continued' throughout .his four 
year tenure so that by the* spiri-ng of 1976 there were no more 
than seven full dues paying members. * 
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^ With membership slide there was fi nanc i al s ii de . Adding 
to the financial woes- caused by reduced membership dues and 
the loss of the state network was the conclusion of the USOE ■ 
training grant and the apparently considerable -cos't' of 
printing the Indicators of Quality package, a cost' which was 
passed on to 'the new director. .. 

Institut ional metamorphosis . The new 'president , taking . 
office^in 1974, was a scholar with a deterirflriStion to shore ' ; 
up the service image of the college. Thus, while making the 
financial "save" of the IOA alluded _£o aboVe, he decided that out 
reach activities should now be consolidated by bringing the re- 
maining two networks under 'the endowed ^tion Research Institute, 
Simultaneously abolishing the Research Institute and trans- 
ferring departmental responsibility out of the administration 
department and into the curriculum and instructipn department. 

The new president of tha executive TDoard. of the IOA J in 
19*75, a very bright and rather young superintendent of one of 
the-area's most, affluent and prestigious districts, met with 
his colleagues to discuss openly and frankly whether or- not 
the IOA at this point had outlived its Usefulness an^ should 
be^terminated. He was particularly concerned with the fact 
^hat Fred Sands was going on sabbatical the following year/ - " 
that there was no paid executive secretary and no commitment 
to hire or appoint one; It was time, he felt, for the - 
college to put up or shut down.- There was no ran^Q^ in- this; 
nor didj^he feel he was bringing pressure to bear on Fred or 
on the new president/ simply, had the feeling thdt the 

university cared very iittlp about the schools, preferred 
to go its own way with its own scholarly interests; but the 
board president likened himself (to the good pro ball player 
who keeps on doing his bit for a losing tejam. "At a very 
troubledHrlme I hun^in /there,/' he sayst Thus, he feels 
that he kept a thin institutional thread from breaking, while 
gently nudging an ambivalent university to take some positive 
new action. It was the beginning of a new beginning, but * 
it was also an end, the, -end of the complex and far-reaching 



•networking-research enterprise that; was efnbodied in the 

Research -Institute, in the research program, in the research- 

- 1 » • 

feedback program^, and. the many other sphoolrcollege joint 
.efforts and bargains" that had been struck by the founder 
and maintained so faithfully by his successor. 

In the foregoing pages, we will have to admit, the* story 
ijs not fully told. It Is an interesting story and a great'" 
story whjlch kept stumbling upon as we were trying to 
trace another much 4Rore contemporary story. What is , provided 
here is but^ taste of the whole. We were not,, able to lay 
out the very well founded logic of the founder's grand 
strategy of educatidkal reform /the substantive nature and 
merits of the research .programs, first of "adaptability 11 , 
and the Growing 'Edge, later of the 'Indicators of Quality^ 
The successor concluded our interview somewhat wistfully 
with the c^tun^t: -"Weil, an institution is the shadow of a 
man," clearly referring with admiration to the founder, his 
own chief mpntor; but in so saying\he probably gives less • 
than dye credit to himself ^s the' sustainer and retuilder 
of a great research program which might" have led to another 
great wav^ of school reform but for a few missed cues and a 
university unable tQ comprehend and* to capitalize upon its 

own special resource. \) . s 

* . \ "I 4 * 

t 1.3. HISTORICAL BACKGROUNtToF THE CURRENT ARRANGEMENT 

' r 

1.3.1. Historical-Institutional Context * 

The' period from, 1972 to 1976 might generally be charac- 
terized as 3 f cooling-of f period in education., Ther^was les-s 

" innovative activity and somewhat less turbulence accompanied 

.by* continuing enrollment attrition as the -"baby bust" rolled 
upward through the school grades. It was a time of fiscal 
constraint and school closings and also a time of increasing * 

n concern' in the suburbs for Academic standards, scMoo]; quality, 
and coULege entrance opportunities/ It was also a time when 

-many of the resources available through the Elementary and 
Secondary Educatioi^ Act . of 1965 were transferred to state 



authority under "special* revenue sharing" and were/ in various 

ways, stabilized aha* institutionalized. Large urban districts 

now typically had their own resource centers and teacher 

\ < — - - ■ .t 

centers and development offices largely paid for out of re- 

. channelled federal- monies, and the suburbs and towns received 
similar' help through regional centers and" services.. 'Public ■ 
education as a result of ESEA and'its aftermath had developed 
a somewhat more complex inf rastructure^eff staff development/- • 
. -'curriculum development, special skills instruction, and 
counselling. Th,is new infrastructure was also reflected in 
the establishment' of new interorganizational arrangements, 
often w^ith state participation or sponsorship and often with 
the involvement -of smaller colleges and community colleges • «, 
which provided various forms of in-service support and cred:^t: 
For the college of education at Eastern Private Univer- 
sity it. was a time of leveling off and then reduced supp6rt 
from federal grants and of reduced enrollments -generally . ' 
although some departments, e.g., educational , .administration, ' 
actually increased enrollments between 1-974 and 1979. For 
•the college it was also a period of transition with many of, ' 
tiie senior professor £ retiring and new faculty "being recruited' 
representing the trends of the late sixties and- earlf seventies 
e.g., a greater concern , for urban education -and social- problems 
generally, a Concern 'for greater "relevance" interpreted 
'rather divergently,, and a much greater sophistication, and' 
awareness of ttt» changes wrought by the 1960s, e.g. / student 
and ^teacher militancy, minority issues, accountabililtfk. • _ • 
• l As noted in the previous section there were chang^sTO 
leadership a*T several, levels in the college during" this period, 
edch affecting the' future of the IOA and' each leaving a 
residue of disappointment, concern, and uncertainty. Com- 
paring the backgrounds of the new president and his chief - - 
rival for the position., the choice of Resident itself ■ 
appeared to represent a kind of victory*for scholarship over 
action, but the' new president,. Leonard Carlson," immediately 



took a practitioner-oriented initiative by insisting that the 
college^must make a contribution § to the field 'and that pro- 
fessors henceforth would be judged oil such contributions, in 
addition to scholarship and teaching. In a number of all- 
day meetings. he organized his faculty into task .forces on 
various issues facing the college including field ties. 

Carlson appointed as head of the endowed Action Research 

. ■ * ' ' 

Institute, Frank Innes, the chairman of the administration " 

department and Carlson's rival for the* presidency — a move 

perhaps to repair relations with a defeated colleaque. 

Soon thereafter he passed to this institute responsibility , 

for the IOA, transferring it- from the now defunct Research 

Institute in the administration department. 

'within the administration department itself there was * 

anothei^ succession battle which pitted Fred Sands against 

a newly appointed young professor, Dirk Morgan. Morgan, who 

won the appointment as department chairman, waWa tough^^ ' 

minded researcher whQ had worked on major national evaluation 

studies for ci 'prestigious consulting firm. He was dedicated 

to .reforming the department, to make it at the same^time . 

'more rigorously research-oriented and more dedicated to the' 
hot issues of the day which he saw much more as residing in f 
the cities than in the "green grass suburbs" which represented 
the IOA* As Morgan himself ptat it, he was "forced dpwn the 
throats^of the administration faculty by the new president, 
but\he>in turp made a point of visiting privately with e^ch * 
faculty member to assess .their corfberns- and solicit 'their 
cooperation in reform efforts. ♦ 

Within -the department of v currioulum and instruction 
there was also a reform spirit but of a somewhat different 
variety. Iri'~ this case the young turks- were twp newly ' 
appointed associate professors dedicated* to: much greater* 
university involvement with practitioners in the planning and ' 
execution of use-oriented and concerns-based- research and " • 

* development . One of these, Alice Lovelarid, was sgon to' be 
appointed the new head of the IOA. 



Through a thicket of interpersonal and institutional 
rivalries, alliances, and feuds one could detect a number 
of consistent themes which are expressable as pol-arities. 
First there was the new versus .the old with the younger 
generation s\owly Wt inevitably gaining dominance amd in. 
the process often ignoring qr^discoun ting the hard-war j 
.achievements df their predecessors fsuch "as the Indicators 
of' Quality) . There was the tension of research versus ser- 
vice with the former orientation generally dominant in the 
♦university buf with the ^continuing need to demonstrate that 
research is relevant to the'needs-of educators . ^ There was ' 
also, the related tension between hard data-base<3 research 
which follows accepted experimental designs and measurement 
rules and soft, research which explores, which allows colla- 
boration and. which is directed towar^ immediate practice 
'change. Another tension related to the level of the system 
which should be the target of -concern. For many of the 
young professors who had ^ worked with^ the federal government 
and its contractors' during the late sixties and early. seven 7 
ties the logical focus was the policy level, the top 
where the ^ey decisions are made concerning districts 
across the cduntry. For, the old IOA and the professors 
and superintendents who gr.ew up with it, the key level was 
the district—especially the superintendence I * For another 
segment- of *the younger generation — including Fred Sa^nds — 
it was the principal. For yet % another ' group, yoifng turks ' 
sucH a% Alice Loveland, it was the 'teacher . . Finally, anothe 
undercurrent here * was probably tied to feminism: teacher <v 
militants and teacher advocates were women by a heavy 
majority and they were also-lively to be feminists; admini- 
stration and policy-oriented types were, likely to be males. 

These themes clearly affected the course of th6 IOA as 
it moved' in the 1960s from an exclusively male-run research- 
generating entity oriented to an all-male constituency of . 
«» * 




schdol administrators to being an almost exclusively female-run 
service-oriented entity serving a multitude of ievels and 
. concerns dn these same districts l?y the late 1970s. 
1.3,. 2. . Institutional Precursors 

The current arrangement clearly has two institutional 
precursors: the administration department's Research 
Institute which was the home of tlie IOA for nearly 3 0 
years and the Action Research Institute which became^ its~hom6 
by administrative fiat of the ne|w president in 1976. It \ 
should be recalled that the Research Institute- by 1976 was 
nearly ' bankrupt, having lost much of its resource base, and 
it was viewed skeptically by the new chairman, Morgan, as 
both a financial liability and a haven for dated research y 
concepts. What the new IOA owed to the old was a still- 
respected name among many of the older superintendents in 
.the area and a standing as the only arm of the college which 
had persistently forged a link with certain districts and^ 
maintained that link over two generations. The question is: 
does 'tradition, per se , make a difference in institutional' 
survival? 

y At a number of meetings in 1975 and 1976 as membership - 
dwindled to a handful, ,-perhaps as fe^ as five dues-paying 
districts (no one is quite sure how- many were left .at lowest 
ebb) various per s<5nsf including the IOA's executive Board 
of superintendents were * askingr themselves out loud: should 
there continue to be an IO'A? No ori$ was willing- or eager 
to kill it and 'to' the new president it was a possible instru- 
mentality* for some ^new effort at providing field' services and 
maintaining or strengthening the image .of the college in the 
local area. Thus when the. Research. Institute ceased to/ exist/, 
the IOA was able to live oo even though this new "life"' was 
only/ tenuously connected *to the old. - 4 - - 

The Action Research Institute' (ARI) was' quite "a different 
kettle of fish. . As old as the IOA, it had survived and thrived 
over the years on an endowment of something like $4,000,000 



from^whiteh the annual interest of over $200, 000 was spent on 
research and staff salaries. Like the Research- Institute, 
the ARI had its founding .guru who was known as the father 
.and for many years chief promoter of "action research" — 
collaborative problem- f ocussed research in which the practi- 
tioner and the scholar had equal investment. Surprisingly, 
however, although the ARI was very productive in terms of 
publications up through* 1965 it established no network?-of 
its own, occasionally relying on the IOA to provide ^fccess 
arid generally performing its research in the same affluent 
suburban settings 'represented in the IOA^ In -the late^l960s 
the emphasis at ARI was on action moire than on/research 
productivity. Furthermore the ARI took under /its wing a * 
number of federal project^ including an urbari studies ^eftter. 
'There was' definitely a concern for the cuttidg-edge issues 
of the day related to minorities, women, and/urban problems. 
Placing the IOA in the ARI clearly meant a /reorientation 
in substance and process "as well as the chance of a stronger 
and more secure financial base. For A£I it meant, on the 
other hand, another financial drain on its jealously guarded 
"hard" monies but, on the other hand, possibly stronger and 
more lasting fieldi relations for its various purposes. 
1.3.3. • Philosophical and Ideological Roots 

In some ways the revival effort was more pragmatic and" 
seat-of-thei-pants action than ideological, but there was a 
philosophical root in tfie training and pr^viou^ work of 
Alice Loveland.^ Her course on the management -of change was 
one of the most popular in the coliege, having an enrollment 
of 100 at the* time she was interviewed. The course covered 
a substantial amount of material in the "planned change" 
tradition, organization development ,in schQols, the culture 
of the scshbol, the process of linking and ponsultation on 
problem- solving with practitioners, and networking. Some * 
of the featured kuthors were Matthew Miles, Seymour Sarason, 



John Goodiad, and Ronald Haveloqk. Loveland herself had a 
national reputation as a change process expert^ particularly 
with regard to, teachers and school settings. It was a dyna- 
mic; rather loose, practice-centered view of helping which 
had begun to be articulated ih^he^Md-196,0s, and staff of 
the -ARI had at one time or another been prominently identi- 
fied with the movement. . * 

1 • 3 . 4 . Transitional Support Persons\ - _ , 

Prior to the direct involvement pf Alice Loveland herself, 
there were a handful of persons on the faculty and two or 
three superintendents who played a key role in' setting up 
the new regime. First mention should be given to the new 
president, Leonard Carlson, a scholar and an effective spokes- 
man who retained a sense that the college must have a, strong ~N 
field service component' and- who also sensed that the IOA ' X J 
could be it. He absorbed the debt of the Research institute 
and he also was a key actor in effecting the transfer of the 
IOA to ARI, without which survival was probably impossible. 
He also put the faculty oji notice that they, must attend* to 
field concerns and in so doing, by intention or not, he raised 
Alice Loveland 's stock throughout the college. On the Qther 
hand, to most of the' actors in this story he was'a rather 
remote figure who paid lip-service , to ■ practice issues and the 
IOA but never really attended to what was^really going 'on. 
Actually > it was probably not his appropriate role^^-to'do so. 

Frank Innes, director of the ARI and formerly chairman 
of the administration department, was a very dynamic figure, 
heavily involved in action projects and for that reason 
popular with graduate students: "He always had interesting 
projects; he was into 100 things; he gave his graduate 
assistants a lot of autonomy. 11 Like the president ^^as 
also often inaccessible became of his many activities and 
he tended to leave a trail of loose ends. With Fred Sands ^ 
going on sabbatical, Innes took over the IOA but he is reported 
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to have assented to this "pnly 'if I can-get Alice Loveland." ' 
Thus, in fact,, his running., of ' the IOA lasted through one or two 
•executive board meetings where he impressed on "the superin- 
tendents that something fre£h and good was going to happen 
and in October of 1976 announced that Loveland would soon take 
over as executive secretary under him. Subsequently Innes 
was supportive, decided on budget matters, but was mostly 
un involved. 

-Fred Sands also played a very positive role in the. 
t transition, a role which has gone largely unrecognized and 
unappreciated by many of thre^pther actors. First of all 
he < kept the IOA going; secondly, he already" had changed the 
orientation toward greater involvement of levels of admini- 
stration "other , than superintendents and he was careful to 
select a staff of Fellows in which both women and min'ori-' 
ties were represented.^ Roughly speaking he had the same 
ideological orientation as Alice Loveland, and indeed 'they - 
saw^each other as . allies on most issues. Sand's chief 
„ failing seems to have been^that he could not breath new life 
in,to a dead horse, ; but 'he tried with various types of meetings, 
with no budget and no encouragement from .skeptical depart- 
mental colleagues. - * -i/ ' 
On the district 'side perhaps the key transitional 
figure was Sam Taylor", the IOAj board chairman in- 1975-76 v 
who liked what Sands was 'doing and appreciated his efforts 
but, when he heard there was going to be no paid 'staff and 
that- Sands was going on, .-Sabbatical, thought the question 
should be put to the- colkge forcibly as possible: 
"Dp you really, want to keep this thing going?." 
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1.3.5. Analysis of Events Leading to thfe IOA Revival 

Table 1-1 Event Sequence Leading to the IOA Revival ' 

Date . ' Event ' 

Mid-1974 ' Leonard Carlson becomes president of the education 
college within the university. 

1974 - 75 New president organizes faculty into task forces/ 
stresses importance of field ties. t 

1975 . New president selects Dirk Morgan to fee new admini- 
* stara.tion .department head over Fred Sands; Sands ' - 
remains head* of JOA Research Institute in 
administration department (RIAD) . 

1975 Frank Innes becomes ARI head/ 

1975 New president Carlson pays RIAD deficit out of 

reserve fund . 
« 

1976 Fred Sands plans sabbatical. 

1976 (February) Superintendent Sam Taylor discusses 
with colleagues the desirability of IOA termi- 
* • nation. — 

1976 Taylor communicates "put up or shut down" message 
to Sands. 

197 6 Carlson abolishes RIAD and transfers IOA to ARI 
with' Morgan's blessing. 

197 6 'innes becomes Nominal head of IOA; 6eeks Alice 
< Loveland as- executive secretary. 

1976 (September) Innes meets with the board, explains 
.that a new start will be made; board encouraged* 

1976 (September) Alice Loveland accepts leadership 

of IOA. • 

<^ 

As summarized in Table 1-1 and illustrated ^n Figure 1-1, 
there was a fairly clear series of circumstances leading up 
to the 1 transfer of the 'IOA to ARI, and the appointment of 
Loveland, the two key events which signaled the beginning of 
the new era. Loss, of interest an'd taotivatlon by b0th the 
university and the districts *led^b# a precipitoul^Qrop in 
membership, activities, and resources. Carlson/s bail-out of 
the RIAD fcebt, together with Morgan f s lack of ifnterest, left 
IOA as ^n institutional orphan ^badly needing a new home and 
some means of support in addition to "the very meager revenues 
from the six to ten loyalist districts. 
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The loyalist districts muttered among themselves about 
termination through the 1975-76 school year ^delivering 
a guarded ultimatum to Sands, and through him to Carlson 
and the university. Cairlson was probably reluctant to 
close down an operation which had the potential of contribut 
td ahd, even being the centerpiece of hi§ new initiative to 
develop a college-wide fifeld services unit- ARI director 
Innes was willing >to take on the old thing, but only if he 
could use its shell to create something entirely new, some*- 
thing he himself could probably not defin/ clearly, but 
something that was aliv£, dynamic, and stimulating to school 
people and graduate students. 
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RIAD = Researj^ Institute in Acfcninistration Department 
ARI = Action Research Institute — > 



2. THE FIRST TWO RENEWAL YEARS: 1976-78 -„ 

2.1. INSTITUTIONAL -STRUCTURE ' * • (. 

As Alice LovelSN^took over, the IOA had an institutional 
structure more or less as indicated' in Figure 2-1. /The 
"director" was Frank Innes but Innes wa s also director- of 
,thd^ umbrella, unit, the Action Researctu Institute . 'In this 
role\ he reported directly to the president. 'Reporting to 
Innes was the "associate director" or "executive secretary" 
Alice Loveland but in fact she ran the IOA with almost com- - 
plete autonomy except on fijscal matters which were handled . 
. by a graduate student workikg as &n assistant to Tft^es. 

Initially Alice h^p no staff ^cept for a pa^t^ime secretary 
and another professor, Tim Anderson, --who was identified as 
*an "ARI, as soc i ate . Mice quickly recruited two graduate 
students to work with her through the 197 6-77 school year 
" to develop 'the program. By the end of the year about^ten 
additional graduate students had been .recruited to serve as 
Fellows. Thes^e. twelve students, all but two being women, 
ser;vecf as the de facto operational staff" o£ the* IOA. 

The school districts were represented lw an executive board 
jPinitially composed of seven .supjbrintendent^to which two 
principals were later *added. The board had a president j^/ho 
served for one year on a rotating basis. Board members were * ' 
selected to represent roughly the sub-regions within the/ - c 
area but selection appeared t*o be^ a .very informal process, 
mostly steered b}7 Alice Loveland. At the time of the leader- 
ship transfer. the "board" and the "membership" must have been 
about the same thing. After- the successful recruitment drive 
, thpre were as many as 29 districts listed Ms members*, and 
the board had dbout ten member's including the two principals. 

The old IOA had been very much a creature of . the depart- 
ment of administration but the new IOA was much more identi- - - ' 
fied with the department of curriculum and instruction where 
Alice Loveland had her teaching appointment and where most 
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of the graduate students were enrolled,/ On/ the other har>d,. 
'iilnes, Anderson, and Sand*s were all members of the admini- 
^tration department. , Physically, the IOA £id not really „• 
have its own offices although there was a "Fellows room" 
the first two years, located in a different building than 

« 

Loveland's office and the part-time secretary. Again, 
.informally, Loveland's office in the department of curriculum 
ay{d instruction was the lOA^o^ice also. 
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Figure 2-1 Irvsti tutional Structures^of the IOA 
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The. IOA seemed to function very informally ? having no 
by-laws even in the founder f s day. This allowed Loveland and > 
her graduate student sta£f to invent new procedural forms and 
mechanisms of networking and service as they went along. It ^. 
also meant that when there 'was- worl? to be done, such as organizing 
a conference or getting out a -brochure, it was quite a scramble 
to get things done. Other faculty of the coXlejge were under 
no formal obligation to provide .service to the IOA, but 
Lqyeland had extensive informal t donnections ahd when she .asked 
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someone to mafte a presentation or 'run a "work group session 
they almost inWiably agreed if they 'wer^ 'available . 
Conference presenfrsj^ got a $ 1(^0 honorarium but the many ^ 

„ faculty who contributed to thev^ork groups served gratis. 

• Nominally the executive boaroN passed on all decisions* 

t including the many changes\that were made during the first 

• year, but in reality Loveland ran the .board meetings very 
smoothly, soliciting advice, and approval a«d always getting 
the latter. Leadership*, initiative almost' never* cam^-from 
the board membership or the member districts. On the 1 " other 
hand, Loveland, was very sensitive to board' member .concerns ' 
and could generally anticipate them. Their approval was also 
important to her. as a legitimizing • force with the college. 

Underneath the formal institutional structure there 
was an informal but solid structure in which Loveland* "dele- 
gated most of the operftionar details and much of the decision 
making to two very energetic senior graduate, students. The • 
management of the IOA really consisted of the three = of them.' 

.working together, when other Fellows were brought on- board ' 
the,y form,ed a kind of outer circle, formally led by Loveland 
but Sften taking orders or activity luggesticms from the two 
Senior graduate students. As", we will see, this structure 
~A as ver Y effective but led to some tensions and subsequently $ 

.some open conflict. 

2.2. OBJECTIVES 

Although we could not find a dear statement of objectives 
' ' . • • , -,%.'■> 

representing the first two years of the revival, certain »im- ' : 

- plicit objectives were -»f airly obvious. The first was to 

revive or revitalize the IOA as a network through increasing- 

^ memberships, increasing numbers and varieties of jo.in't 

activities, and increasing. all manner of contacts. Loveland '9 
ideal was sharing rather than transfer of knowledge that was 

, one-sided,, and there were three types of sharing that she was 
especially concerned about.. The first was kh^ring between... 
university and school people ,. which might involve the f< 

^exchange of ideas concerning need^: practice-^tasdom, research, 



or expertise generally; high on her list would' be process 
knowledge, i.e. r knowledge about how to bring about 'changes 

and introduce innovations in ways ^th^t would be beneficial 

ft 

for. a 11 concerned. A second type* of sharing would be among 
districts including all levels frpm superintendent on down; 
/in large part she saw the college and" it;s IOA activity as 
a catalyst to allow this district- to-district interchange 
to take place/' ~A tftird type of sharing involved direct >* 

teacher- to*-teacher sharing and collaborative action to ' 

- • 'f 

improve their classroom practice. Jn, some ways- both Loveland 
and her ^personally selected Fellows were most emotionally 
committed to- this* last type; most \jere "either practicing 
teachers or former teachers as well as lpeing women; their 
orientation was practical, not academic or thedretical , and 
they generally had limited ^xperience % with the upper levels * 
of school administration. 

^ While knowledge transfer from' the academic world to 
practice was not a highly touted or , emotionally valued a&JJect 
of the IOA as far aS the new leadership was concerned, it* 
was by far the most visible aspect^and apparently \he most 
.valued by the superintendents . Thus there w&s some discfre- 
pancy. "between "objectives" as aspifation$ of the IOA staff 
and "objectives" as represented in their most visible behar . 
viqrs.> This 1 discrepancy cbhtii^ues to this day but has never 
produced much tension* because there is an overriding ethic "\ 
that any activity involving contacts among schbol and college 
people is good for networking and* serves mult;!ple^goals 'in 
unaccountable ways. " 

The objectives of the -^revival period cotfie . into sharper 
relief when they are contrasted to the objectives and 
operations of the original IOA as conceived and developed 
by the founder and carried* on by his successor. By the time 
of the revival, the notion of collecting data systematically 
from member districts* was gone and even distinctly devalued. 



There was a perception .that (a) such activity' is a priori 

, ♦ ■ § 

suspect as potentially exploitative (b) it serves no real 
school-improvement- purpose and (c) in any case, the mere 
mention of research objectives is poison to the typical 
-'school person iri *the current climate'. But of course some * v 
babies .go out with 'thatr^bath water: 'lost are the possibi- 
lities of getting some sort of Systematic needs assessments' 

~\ from member districts, of giving dfistricts comparative - 
(and hejide Very grabbing) data on performance on various 
dimensions,. ,of providing significant numbers of graduate 
students with thesis opportunities, -and making substan- 
tial contributions to. the written Knowledge base regarding 
"schools and^school innovation „ef forts. The revived IOA 
for tKe most par^ gave up these /featured. 

An unheralded but important objective of the revival 
was also %6 provide meaningful * and partially supervised 
Sield experiences for graduate students, ' experiences in 
trying to manage the ■ complexities'of a network and in trying 

* > to assist schools at- different level's in various types of 
improvement e£frorts % , ^ , ; »• ^ 

' i' 2 . 3 . ' KEY PERSONS ' ' - 

? j 2.3.1. ft-lice Loveland * ,./ 

Just as the original IOA may have been ."the shadow' of 
. a man,"- ^he^eyived IOA : could well be described as "the 

.shadow of' a- woman." By all accounts ;; A-lice Loveland was the 
* ."Scey person .19 J:'he revival.'"' It simply could not have happened 
•without her, and wnat happened is very largely reflective 
of (a). her ideology and orientation, (b) her energy, and ' 
"(c) her -capacity to influence others at all levels. 

Background, ideology and orie ntation.' Alice Loveland - 

" ^ — — — « 

, had received a doctorate ' from the college a few years earlier 
/ and had worked, subsequently on. the 'west coast with a professor 
well-known fox his writings and action research in the change 
process, particularly with Wther large foundation-sponsored 



projects tp develop ^networking arrangements among schools\x 
When she returned to the Eastern Private , University to (fill 
^a tenure line ip fc^e department- of curriculum and instruction 
.she already had" a national reputation partly based on her 
work with this professor. She was known as something of a 
teacher, advocate and an advocate for client-centered , • 

problem-solving as an approach to educational practice im- 
provement. Tfhe approach was somewhat simplistically charac- 
.tended by a colleague in another department as "very school- 
specific: teachers would, do wonderful things if administra- 
tors^would only get ^ut of their way." Another* suggested 
that she was "3. teacher advocate primarily." To those who 
knew her better, however., • she 'was a lot more than that. 
One observer noted that she was 'excellent at "combining prac- 
tice and theory. ! 1 "Her course on the change process, already 
noted as one -of the most popular in the collie, was loaded 
with intellectual content and research-based studies pf the 
change process with an emphasis on; networking and on the 
culture of the school. Her own intellectual approach was ■ 
actually rather ■ eclectic and' she noted in an in terviewy that 
she^rfD longer used a lot of the material' she had be£n iden- 
tified with in her work on the west coast. She was an- avid^, 
reader and user of new, material on the change process, and 
in fact had 'good personal relations with,many if not most of 
the leadifig 'resrearchers in this field. "1 

Personal' charac tjeris-tics ., LoVeland. had -a very friendly 
sparkldng, manner and a disarming; outgoirtgness which most 1 
people' found very attractive.. She hkd the^tff^u^al capacity 
to be a*; strong activist without ever being abrasive. Added 
to this she was- a very good group facilitator , making sure 
people got a chance to be heard and making people feel that 

they were engaged .in something worthwhile which was" leading 
. * 

tty something else" even- moire wor tlflwhile . Her facilitating-' t 
ability was* very well complemented by an indepth Icffowledge 



of educational environments, their norms, roles and role 
m expectations, and needs. Thus/ for example, while the. IOA 
under her leadership di,d not engage in any extensive needs 
assessment process fehe had an excellent sense of what people 
wanted and what would turn them. on. This sensitivity most . , 
unusually extended from teachers to staff developers to 
principals to superintendents and even to college faculty 
and administrators." One senior superintendent described her. 
c as "a breath of fresh air 1 ' and "the sort of person no one 
will say 'no 1 to." Another said^ she h'ad "real energy a<nd a 
knowledge of both worlds." She -was universally liked and 
accepted, but to hey students and the Fellows whom she 
selected she clearly was more, she provided them" with a 
great deal of encouragement and suppor/t c and she trusted 
them wholly. in return they gave her tremendous loyalty 
and .many long .hours of hard work to the point that they ' 
really Uecame extensions of her own- great capacity. 

Capacity to influence others (clout) . Although she 
was only a junior associate. prof essor , Loveland probably 
had more informal influence than anyone else in her .department 
partly because of the above characteristics of f riendlirjess , 
energy, and openness; but; this influence also probably 
stemmed from her reputation as the most practice-dedicated 
and field-connected member of the faculty. Th6 fact that' 
the new president, Carlson, placed th^gwphasis he did on 
field contacts undoubtedly added to her clout. She was 
aiso.known as a doer as reflected in tHe remark attributed 
to ARI director' Innes — "If I can get^Alice Loveland, I'll 
do it"— in reference to taking the IOA into ttie ARI. 

fc An indication of her influence with graduate students 
is well summed up in the comment of one who became a Fellow 
and later a key Fellow: "When Alice. Loveland said she was 
jgoing to be involved in this thing (the IOA J > I said to myself 
'It's got to be good. 1 " % * - 
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Loveland also used her extensive national network of 
contacts 'td bring ^.n * speakers ,f or relatively modest fees 
and % she ^was able to call. on practically anyone within the 
college 'for service as work group presenters and conference 

, speakers. It was., also reported that President Carlson ^\ 

. "bragged" about her /sand £hat the chairman of the admini- \ 
stration department, despite ideological differences, was" 1 . 

eager to have her come over and join his faculty. 

, Problematic aspects . There were also a few issues 
related to loveland that were somewhat problematic and may 

'have worked , to reduce the impact of the IOA. First of all 
she was more a catalyst, a- starter, than an implementer, and 
I relied on others to follow through and do the detail work. 
With her dynamism and her 'many ideas and mai^ contacts she 
had a tendency to start up mdre projects than could reason- 
ably be followed*' through by her s^aff; thus she ran 4 them 
ragged and there were always many Jioose ends* As one of 
* her sttqngest supporters put it/'^she was a great concep- 
tualizer but management and organization were not ^her thing 1 ' 

Another possible weakness was in the area of negotiating 
and bargaining with the powers that be. If something seemed 
like a good idea she was likely to take i t .on Iwithout con- 

. sidering the full costs involved and without negotiating 
the best deal or quid pro quo from those'who wpUld benefit. 
As an informant put it, "she was not political* — especially ^ 
in' dealing with the college. The re^iAt was chronic overload 
and chronic shbe-stringing, but the same qualifies may^ also 
have led so many people to trusts herjas someone who was not 
going to manipulate them. / - 

A third area of possible weakness was in researcl^based v 
scholarship. Loveland was well-credentialed and had some 
widely respected writings, but her -heart was more in the action 
than the research side. This was probably *a major factor 
in the lack of Research or documentation stemming f roni the 
revived IOA. There was much discussion of the need to docu- 
ment -the experience but when the chips were down the priori- 
ties were elsewhere. Actually Loveland reports that^tfrere 
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was some pressure on her to write and publish more coming 
from her department; sha indicated that she was more or 
less forced to take a long leave in order to write. a book 
which was seen as prerequisite tp promotion to full) pro- 
fessor . t Such leaves put a terrible^ train' on the t4^val 
effiprt. / 

'As an open and insightful person-, Loveland was reason^ 
ably aware of her own shortcomings, and like her 1960s * 
predecessor, Victor . War^n, she had the ability .to surround " 
herself frith other peo^/e of great talent, many of whom ' 
complemented her own efforts, filling ^aps where she was 
weak, 

2-3.2. Penny Ryder, Senior Fellow 

This was especially the case with Penny Ryder, director 
of staff development in one of the larger districts in the 
area, returning for her doctorate in mid-career in the 
spring of 1976. By all accounts she was a forthright, * 
outspoken, self-assured person, perhaps not suffering 
fools too gladly— "a perfectionist" by one report. She was 
well-organized and logical as well* as tremendously energetic. 

Her association with .Loveland had, begun in 1974 when 

Loveland and a fellow young turk in the department of 

curriculum and ' instruction had been involved as consultants 

to a middle school project in Ryder's district, a project 

which .had not come to a successful end. Nevertheless, 

Loveland had placed graduate students as trainees in Ryder's ' 

staff development off ice over the intervening two years. ' 

When Ryder returned to school she immediately enrolled in 

Loveland 1 s change course jand became a staunch - 
/ # ■ ' 
' supporter. When the call came to Loveland in the early fall 

of 1976 , she turned immediately to Ryder and another '-graduate 

student in the class, Emma Cur ran, _f or .help in launching the 

new venture. 




Figure 2-2. Map of Region Served by the IOA with Placement 
of Five of tpe More Active School Districts 
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-/ Ryder was a key person in several ways* First of all, 
she contributed a great deal ".to the planning and execution 
f the membership recruitment drive that occupied the spring 
f 1977. This started^wlrbb^a meeting she arranged between 
Loveland, and her superintendent, Patrick Rayburn (see below) . 
That. meeting resulted not only in his active involvement 
and endorsement but also in his granting her full salary „ 
for the year to pursue the IOA revival effort, Ryder also 
arranged many other face-to-face meetings with superintendents 
in~tHe affluent suburbs which had been the backbone of the 
old IOA. ' 
2.3.3. Emma Curran, Senior Fellow 



Another member of ther* change class, Emma Curran was 
an^ .enthusiastic booster of change process concepts, and when 
invited to collaborate with Ry<3er ,and Lovelanfl, threw herself 
into the task with, boundless energy and dedication. Of those 
involved in the early stages she may have had the most psy- 
chic ownership of the effort, a fact that would later cause • 
some trouble for herse'lf and others. She was also strategi- 
cally important since she c^me from the western portion of 
the area- served by the""l(hu (see Figure 2-2, p. 55) whereas' 
Ryder came froiji the northeastern' portion. Curran was des- 
cribed as the person who ''managed things" over the two years_ 
of start-up. • She also handled most of the clerical shores- 
by herself, volunteering a great, deal of time in addition, to 
.the rather modest Stipend she received from the ARI. 
2.3.4. Frank InpesX ARI Director 

Z Previously discussed as an instigator of the revival,. 

he played a very quiet , background role once Loveland began 
to wprk. He was described by one colleague as b^ing ''very 
l^ose, political.' 1 A graduate student who did not -work for 
him directly described him \ as "chaotic, ^hit-^or-miss,, hard to 
see? and hard to pin down." ,\A key superintendent describes 
how he" appeared at IOA board meetings: "It always seemed 
like he was deaiing with us as soipe group he didn't have 
time for:" To .Loveland , however, he was -always supportive 
and when she came to him with a request for $21,000 from 
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the endowment funds, which he controlled, he gave it. One 
Of his' graduate students served the IOA as a kind q>f fiscal 
monitor and technically Innes had* control of the IOA through 
his control of the purse but he seems to have played no 
substantive or guidance role otherwise. Two of ' Innes ' students 
were placed as Fellows in the 1977-78 school year. They were 
the only males in the Fellows group-and appeared to be rather 
isolated from the dthers. They also apparently ' fel^- a 
primary loyalty or identification to Innes rather than 
Love land. 

2.3.5*. Leonard Carlson , The President of the College " 
(within the University ) . " 

Carlson played a very 'important tfole through his verbal 

support of the IOA concept and LoveJ.arid although he was 

rather remote from what was really going on. He rarely 

consulted with .and was rarely sought out ^or consultation by * 

Loveland but when t she asked him to appear and ^Deak at ai 

important relaunching conference, he did. His*perf ormanc 

on that occasion was, by all acpounts,, impressive and h* 

to carry the day for the revival. In spite of their rivalry 

for 'the presiderycy, Carlson and Innfes. were described as 

— bein'g "close?'! like 'innes , Carlson was always "doing 100 

things." Some faculty felt that he* had a tendency to make i. _ 

decisions first and consult afterwards arid one superintendent 

thought that he seemed to undervalue -sc'hool administrators. 

2.4.6. Patrick Rayburn, Superintendent , ^Middle Crest School 
District ! — . 

f ♦ 
At the time of the revival Rayburn was one of the more 

respected younger superintendents in the area. Unlike many 

of the others he was not a graduate of the college and had 

no personal past • associations with' the IOA. On the other, 

-hand" he had a strong interest in networking as' a strategy 

for educational improvement. He also headed the largest 

district in the northeastern area and thus commanded more * 

resources than fttost other superintendents. He had a strong 




staff which included Penny Ryder among othejrs. After a 
private meeting, with Loveland and Ryder arranged by Ryder 
he„brou<^ht his district into the IOA and. became a strong 
advocate witl\ other superintendents in the northeast. He 
• later served as IOA board* president. . 

2 . jjp . Abe fyatowsky, Superintendent , Gre,en Cove School 
District ' ] : 7* 

^Matbwsky was a very long- ti,me supporter of the IOA » 

through several stages of its evolution*. He also*knew Alice 

Loveland through a per/onal connection ^and clearly had a 

«gre,at^^c& of admiration for her. He was strategically 

important \o at least two ways • f irst ,as the 'old hand and , 

the dean of ssuperintendents in his area, -he served as a kind 

of bridge between the old and the new; secondly he represent 

one of the wealthiest school districts in the state, one ' 

known fore' a long history of innovativeness from the ea-rliest. 

days of the IOA and a district situated in the southeast J 

sectiorfof the region served by the* IOA* (see Figure "2-2). 

Thus he organized meetings in his sub-region -£nd tried to 

get -other^ involved, b\?t with only marginal success. From 

observations of board meetings in 1979 and 19B0 he appeared 

be the informal leader of the group*. j , 

2.4.' RESOURCES DURING START-UP AND FIRST* OPERATIONAL YEAR 

At the very beg^ning of the revival in "the'* fall of 1976 
there must have bee'ft very little in the way of financial • 
resources to run the network. With only seven dues-paying 
members at $1500 each, thofe would have been arL annual income 
of $10, 500, ^ just fiarely enough to put* on a conference anfl 
get out a quarterly newsletter. There was no pa-id assistant 
to Sands, one of the- factors which 'pushed Superintendent 
Sam , Taylor to suggest a closedown, especially wi°th Sands " 



•going on sabbatical. Thus K one of the good faith actiqns 
^the college.had to-take was to put up. some new resources. 
Innes initially put-up Loveland, meaning he would get her 
released from teaching duties part ,time. He also put up 
Coition waivers ^each "worth $1250, for the Fe'llows who worked 
with Loveland the first year. As noted above, Middle Crest 
£chool 'District donated the time of Penny Ryder. 

Locking toward the, second year, Ryder and Curran ^pressed 
Loveland to ask Innes for^ a muqh larger amount to support 
her, salary plus tuition "waivqrs f6r several Fellows. They 
a'sked Innes for 521,000 for the 1977-78 sc&ol year. At 
the same time Loveland an<i her two .assistants set atjout a 
^igor<5?us membership drive, one goal of which was to put the 
IOA on a much better ' financial footing. As one means to 
make membership more attractive, Loveland decided tfiat she 



would cut the reg.ular membership fee in* half, making it $750, 

with the added wrinkle that member districts could buy the 

time of one Feliow for two half-days per month' for an addi-" 

tibnal $750. With membership soaring to over 25 by the 

beginning^ of" the next school year and with 11 districts * ' 

Taking on the Fellow option the «qash "cpntr ibution from the 

districts was more -than $27, 000. ' 
.ftp 

The -most noteworthy resources both then and later were 
human. Loveland 1 s capacity^t^identif y talented and ener*- 4 
getic people and then to -turn them on to the new venture , 
created a tremendous energy resource which multiplied as 
Fellows reached out. to' the districts. Fellows did all the 
basic work in setting up conferences, putting out'-flyers, 
putting togelAe^ma^terla^js , e n couraging attendance. Even 
clerical work was mostly done by PelJLows; the college sup- 
posedly contributed part of the time of a secretary, but, 
according to one, Fellow wtfo did a lot of * this work,, the peopi 

the college give them were either "the dregs" or were 'people 

\ • . * I * * * 

who^wed 1 1 ^- - - v _ . 



imary loyalty to someone els 




thus could not 
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be counted on to provide support. at crucial moments. Thus, . 
the^e was a great reliance^ on student labor which Loveland 
later thought might have been a mistake - because such reliance 
tended to hide the real costs of operation ^-^^^ 

It also turned out that the university owaed-a mansion 
in a lovely location a bit outside the city but quite con- 
venient to many of the, districts . This' became the standard 

s * j 

IOA meeting, place .-{see Figure w "2-2) until i-t was sold by the 
university three years later. The university charged a, 
fairly stiff fee for the use of the mansion by the IOA, 'but. 
access, to th^Ls v facility was definitely ^rated a plus by the 

9 

conference and work group attendees, particylarly in contrast 
to the college site itself, which was a bit harder to get ,to 
arid where no parking was provided, a serious d^terent for 
some . 

It should also be noted that the college faculty as a* 

whoj-e was perceived by most superintendents as the major 

-resource Which the college coulxl provide, and Loveland saw 

to it that the faculty was' used well and. oftfcn. Moreover 

there"* were three faculty members who could be relied on- ♦ 

regularly for support, advice, arid encouragement. One of 
* »- • 

these was Sands, the former head. Another was Herb Peters, 

<* • 

a very senior colleague of Loveland 1 s in ( the" department^of 
curriculum and instruction, a maTr-of some clout and long-time 
familiarity with the college, -the IOA, the ARI, and 'the 
various actors on the college side. He /sometimes played the 
role of elder statesman to Loveland. A third supporter was 
lofig-time ^alaist ratio n department member arid former Fellow 
Tim ifiderson. %t . * 

Perhaps something also should be said about the percep- 

t c * 

tion by the superintendents of the resource universe at their 
disposal. As noted earlier networking and* miscellaneous 
school support', and improvement resources had expanded dfnd 
grown considerably more ^omplex over the preceding decide, 
due in part to an influx of federal dollars, in part to 
V / ' ' 

■ \ 



growing intra-district Capacity ,» and -in part ,t® *he growing * 
strength and sophistication of intermediate-' service Renters 
and other local colleges and Universities. Thus, while the 
visibility and' clout of the college .had remained Mgh, if 
now had plenty of competition. part of Loveland's task. - 
therefore,. wa§ £q. find, a -market niche for the revived enter- 
prise. That niche was not networking; there was an abun- 
dance of loca-1, regional, and^na^'iohal networks — especially 
tfor superintendents—and nlany^ of these had^ong since , eclipsed 
the^IOA in salience andjalue as a. 'means off inter-district 
sharirlg. Nor\was it providing in-service opportunities-; in 
• fact,^there were many such in the area tor teachers "and 
others atod mast,' unlike the?ch>^lege, offered some sort of 
• 'credit br certification as an added^ incentive . 

2.5. EVENTS AND ACTIVITIES OF; THE FIRST REVIVAL YEARS. 

The first two revival years can be divided more or less 

if' 

into two sub-phases:, planning and organizing, and start-up'. 
•During the p 1 a n-nfeng - o r ga n i z i ng year, Loveland worked pri- 
marily . with her two initial graduate student Fellows to 
recruit new members, recruit FellCws foS: the following year, 
acquire resources, and conduct two major launching confer- 
ences in -the spring of 1977. In the start-up year, the 
eleven new Fellows^ worked out their individual service aTgendas 

shared their experiences with one another and supported 
*** , * 

v Loveland in arranging and conducting a considerable number 
***\ 

-*of work groups and conferences at which college faculty were 
featured. Table 2-1 gives a listing of some of the 'key ^ 
^events in approximate chronological sequence/ * 

2.5.1. Key Events Analysis ' * 

^ From the introduction of Loveland onward* for the next' 
ten months the pace of activity seems to h^e grown markedly, 
rearching a- kind of 'crescendo -with the spring conference at 

' the College. It began in the falj. with what seems/^o have 
been a very productive thinking through of needs and/possi- 
bilities among Loveland and her (two Fellows with some input 
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Table 2-1 A 'Sampling of Ke y Eyenfc£°of Revival Planninq and 
• Start-Up ' ^ ~ 



\ 



Date 
1976 Sept* " . 
1976 ? Oct. 

19.76 Nov. 

1976 Dec. 

1976 Dec. -Jan, 

1977 Feb. 



1977 Early 
Spring 



1977 Spring 

1977 May 

1977 June 
1977 June 



1977 May- June 

1977 June 

1977 Sept. 

197? Sept. 

"1977 Sept. -Oct. 
1977 Oct. , 

1977 Nov.* 

1978 Spring 

197a Late 

* Spring, - 




Ev^ent 

Alice Loveland accepts IOA leadership.- 

Loveland recruits Peijny IJyder and Emma ; 
Curran^as first Fellows. 

Loveland asks Innes for $21/000 from endowed 
ARI funds ana gets it. 

Loveland meets with Ryder and Middle Crest ' 
Superintendent Rayburn. Rayburn endorses 
effort, signs on, and contributes Ryder's 
time. t » 

Loverand formulates "optibn" pacfcage and 
cuts dues in half, 

Loveland and Ryde 
of IOA territory 
and signing on key 

Superintendent Abe Matowsky sets up south- 
east sector meeting of superintendents to 
recruit for revived IOA; less successful. " 

Loveland and Curran attend superintendents 1 
meeting in key western county, successfully 
recrui^ from that area. 

Conference at college, led off by Carlson, a 
skilled presenter; good attendance; 
judged very successful by all. 

Last-issue Jbf IOA newsletter (until resumed 
in 1981) . < ' 

Superintendents 1 conference at conference 
site with networking expert— featured. 
Some problems with speaker but momentum 
continues. 

•Eleven new Fellows recruited. 
First meeting of new Fellows. 
Board reconstituted. 

Second* Fellows,* meeting;, beginning of 
regular weekly^ meetings of Fellows. M 

Fallows receive first ^placements. 

First of 25 work group sessions for 
teachers and other staff held throughout 
\ 1977-78 school year. 

Superintendents' dfonfererfce featuring world- 
reknowned educational scholar-reform advocate 
(rated very' -successf i>l and memorable by 
superintendents). J 

Writing consortium organized by Fellow 
Rhonda Robards. , - 

> -Loveland forced, to give up duties temporarily 
^on account of illness. Leave Extends through 
* 1978-79 school year. 4 % s 



\ 
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from two key board members . \ This led to tfte*f ovulation 
y of the -""options/ 1 the 'new fee structure, and a coherent * % 
recruitment strategy. The .spring of 1977. was dominated by 
•two interrelat^4erials, th'e recruitment drive and t^ie - 
organization of the two kick-off Conferences in May % and June, * 
Both these serials had notably -successful outcomes; they* 
convey^* the message to one and 'all: > "Thi£ ~is t:ruly a 'new' ' * s 
beginning. ' , *. . 

The late 'Spring was also the time of recruitment of a 
% hew generation of Fellows ,~a process that seems to have been 
a bit helter-skelter, involving diverse inputs firdm Innes, 4» - 
pecruits f rorru Loveland 1 s change course', other Loveland 
y contacts, . and advice $rom Ryder and Curran. Each FetLlow Jj^ad 
a slightly different story of how he or 'she was' recruited, and 
none was very, clear about what the 'term "Fellow" meant, * 
even after "accepting the designation^ Nevertheless most 
were very enthusiastic an<J some felt a. little bit puzzled 

rand let down when there was no Fellows' meeting t between June* 
%nd September, 'evidently a period* of activity shut-down, . t 

Partly afs a result o£^he summer shut-dowa the early . 
fall period seems to have been quite frantic with the^Fellows 
immediately, immersed* in strange new sjphool district .assign- 
ments which, for the most part, lacxed definition, while at 
the* same time^ helping to organize a series of seminars and 
conferences which occurred with more than once-a-Veek" f re- • 
queney during the months of October, November^, and % December • 
After December \5th there was another long hiatus until a 
pew series of work *gr9ups began on M&rch 21, 1978,/ 
• o By tjie spring of 1978 "the new order had established itself 
in many respects: several of the Fellows had made meaningful 
contributions in certain districts while dthers. frad learned 
greatly through" the fits and startsTof the entry process; 
several of the college faculty had been involved ir) work 
groups and conferences; *apd several* districts had, responded 
to the new activities- by filling th£. attendance rolls with * . 



teachers- and other school personnel. One Fellow + h ad shaped 
her role and activities to form a content-centered sub-network 
of 9 d-Lstriits which became known as "the Writing Consortium," 
. . a modus operandi which > prfirved to be one of the most success- 
fuj; in the revived TOA*. 

* n The end of ,the- start-up phase .was clearly marked, by £he 
'leave of "absence' 'tafcen. by J^oveland in the spring ,df, 1978-, 
Thi$;l-lea^e forced a temporary leadership" change' and also 

r- served as a kihti ojf ^est of ' the viability of the new arrange- 

a ment.- *The stor.y^ of that transition 'is told in Section 3. 
' * * v. • ' ' '* 

•The activities of* the early revival period subsequent 

■ to the 'membership drive break down into five categories as, 
v * < ° 

. \ ^follows: conferences, work groups, the Feilows prograin and J 

• * . ' / 

- sut)^se^| of ..activities, writing tasks, and- management activity 

' % Vf , whicfh- the most visible . element wa? meetings of /thq" executive 
board. . , • /' - 

2.* Si 2.^ Tlie Conferences y * * , , " . , 
* , ^ • Traditionally, "fAm i6a had put on 'two major conferences 

/ per year, 'one in the "fail, Orte in "the spring. Anyone . who 
/;,'■ 'fras.* organized ^conference can attest to the -fa,ct. that they 
are ^Wplexy, arduous affairs -involving .many sub-tasks, much 
1ft .j>lahning y -,aod skillful management^ These include recruitment • 
. * ,o'f .speakers, -program planning,, preparation? of ptinX materials — 
v •^specia.lJLy an, arfnbuncetnent *brochure--mail-out and o titer dis- 
tribution', acquiring €he ^Ejropriate conference site, a s rrang-* 
^ / ing f or meals, -coffee, and otfr.er amenities/ and organizing 



4sV ° §nd- executing 4 3pjme sorb of evaluation effort. The conferences 
\P , <*f, the revived involved v &r^611e6tive coordinated efforts 
?'..'< of'Lpveland and tbe:-Fellows 'PJJ^I contributed time of 

presenters/ .Typically r a'.conf.er,ence' would J^ave" a star' person 
t ^^fidp©rt^jJ^^ a-nd some ^ 

■>'^4rneht -C&nd paid) outsider. *; ' \ > 4 ~ ; 1 - 

'* - 'Th^ conf^re«cdis were^atso the most v^ible *of the 10A " ^ 
'ffi.t^tties 'and cam§ to represent wh^t the* JOA.'was in' the^ • 
^iT^ds of many.^For the bellows %lso, they were seerT a^s 



events 'generating great* excitement— one telling us, "I would 
. have stopped the world t6 be .ther£ ! '<--and- being*- opportunities 
to get on stage, to meet knd mix A/itlj well-known and'pow^r- 
ful. people from the 'districts, from th,e college, and from 

the world outside. • . * 

' i. - 

In the initial revival .y£ar*s .the conferences assumed 
... . » 

extraordinary importance as Opportunities to create for the, * 

college a n6w image of activism' and commitments Thus^ the • 

presence. of President Carlson at the first' conference .in May 

of 1977- w^s most, important as was? the overall success of that 

meeting. The following meeting in June was intended to 

focus on the process of networking and a very\well known • 

expert on the subject^was recruited for the etfent. As it ' 

a 3 

.turned out the speaker of the day had a terrible cold^ and wa£ 
described by one observer * as "cantankerous and borinq." He 
was apparently takep to task by a number % of superintendents, « 
but LoVeland recalls that°the speaker was "Very abrasive 
jmd Very good." In [other words, the meeting was dynamic, 
stimulating m a yarjiety of ways fof^the superintendents «and 
everyone else. The third revival cbnfSlfence in '-November of 
1977 was another smash hit, featuring a yery well' known, 
educational researcher and reform advocate^hose .talk .stimu- 
lated at yeast- one superintendent to set up a new scriool 
' \ - . 

based on the principles espoused by the speaker. 

Conferences were -open to all staff l£veli of member 
districts and to sele<5fed outsiders whom .Loveland #£mted to < 
get involved. The typicdl structure was a^mprning session 
^fjnajor speakers, followed by discussions, then an afternoon 
of three or four parallel seminars \on different topics, 
about .half chaired by college faculty, Cith the rest .organized 
and run by Fellows and their ■ various district con't^cts. 
Although^ exact statistics are not a^ilable, attendance at' 



conferences -seems 1 to have averaged about 100 persons with 
!s** f ternoon_ sej^inj^s^ having from 15 to 30 attJ^eies each. 
'2.5.3.' ' The Work Groups ^ • 

- . The notion pf a '"work group," as Conceived by LovelandX 
was a serial activity typically involying teachers through,' ^ x 
three successive half -day sessions on a given topic." The ■ * 
lead-off -session would involve a speaker recruited from the ' 
-college, but an acknowledged expert in the field in question. 
The ob jecfe" would be to stimulate discussion, then ' the sharing 
"of current practice, leading .to considerations of practice 
improvement and 'action back home. The first series of theg£ 
work- groups was reported to' be general very successful 
and well-attended'' althdug-h some topics and some speakers 
were clearly more 'popular than others. s ' . • ' . 

* - Work group topics were quite varied and. attempted to 
ach-ieve a balance of* 'the interests and concerns of teachers 
on the one hand and principals Snd other administrators on 
the other. In the Yall of* I97J the topics were "vaJLues > ^ 
ethics ifi education'; and /'psychology and -School problems /•" 
addressed to a general* audience and attended^heavily by 
teachers, an4 "staff' development', " "program evaluation," 
and "current problems in the secondary school, "' aimed more • 
at* administrators. In fche spring of 1978 the values topic 
was repeated and*Vork groups were/add&d on "option^ for the * • 
gifted" and "the evaluation of achievement and perf ormahce. '" 
Attendance depended, heayily on active encouragement' - 
from the 'district administration, and attendance varied, con- 
siderably by district. Thus* there was a distinction among'' 
members: tho.se superintendents who were.mo^re invblved 
th^nrselves tended to bring along more of their staffs and 
got considerably 'more cyat of the I0A„as a result. ,The, '■ • ' * , 
presence\)f a' Fellow' in a district was .also likely to mik6 
some difference depending^cfn ftbw well the Fellow was inteqrated 
and accepted in- the district and whether , the Fellow saw his/ " 
her ro*le as including recruitiftent 9 tp work groups. Work* , A 
group activities coqld also have, fcpiri-of f effects on"' thtf&wdrk ^ 
i * * . * f * * \ ' ' 



of a Fellow in a district. This was the ease for the 
"options for the gifted" work group which helped one Fellow 
to develop" a gifted program ±Ti her assigned district, a 
program which was later implemented district-wide and even- 
tually served as a model for statewide innov.atfion.- Fellows 
atte^ujfing work groups would often ^collect their* notes -and 
use them .in their own field work as a kind of kit bag of 
potentially useful i^ems. * 

Although mofet of the work group sessions were indivyiduall 
successful as- appreciated events which in some cases had 
r iar-r 4 eaching programmatic impacts (e.g. the gifted program), 
they did not represent any clearly worked out strategy for 
change- They were primarily stimulators for 'individual < 
participants to stockpile in • their\memory for possible ~use . 
at some indeterminate futur^date jfchen ' they might be appli- 
cable*. Furthermore they were not tied to any course credit 
structure; hence the weight of impact had to be carried b^ 
the intrinsic merits of the material content.' " , 
2.5.4. , The Fellows Progr am 

The Fellows program' represented several things simul- ^ 
.taneously to the revived IOA/. First of. all, as noted pre- 
viously, the Fellows were the ]^£rso'n-pQwer , backbone of the 
effort, doing the great majority of the detail work needed 
to run conferences, workshops, and everything else.* Secondly, 
the# were increasingly a network w^ich reached out" to" various * 
resources and to scftool districts', no£ just member districts 
but districts from which the 'Feiiows x came or where tt>ey had* 
friends and* Colleagues jvho -might help "out on this or that 
topic. m Thirdly, the Fellows program was a training program 
for graduate students; -the training .provided was, varied, 
interesting,, and for most, exciting" and' rey/ard^ng : it gave * 
them exposure to (a)- the networking process as^a whole, 
(b)# educational processes^and, concerns at different levels 
of the school system from ,£}ie classroom upwards, (x:) many 
conJtent and concern arec>s different from th6ir : training and 
background; and (d)' tke process* of being a change- agent or 
khpwledge 'linker including the difficulties of eritry, role 



definition, and coping with marginality and overload, 
For some it was also an opportunity^o form new professional 
liaisons and gain advancement and placement opportunities. 
F££ a few it also represented "ai* opportunity to complete 
. degree- work through research cpndu*cted in school settings, 
although this* was distinctly not a valued activity 'for the 
majority. 

) Fellows were always assigned to work in districts other., 
. than their 'own, if they were employed in school district % 
as many were. • Beyond this, ,the assignments appeared to most 
Fellows to be rather arbitrary. Thfere was little if 'any . ' 
negotiation of site or type of role. Typically, a superin- 
tendent would assign a Fellow to work with a principal. \ 
Often when ,Fb11ow got -to the school he or she would find either 
' misconceptions .<ar confusions regarding what the* role- would * ' 
r be or^ predef inition by the principal to fit some private 
agenda. Each Fellow \had to find his or her way into a suit- 
able, workable role in the district to make good. use. of the 
.two half-days per month that°were supposed to be spent on site. ,< 
Once a month or more often they yould meet at the college 

with. Iiov^land presiding and share .their experiences of 
* . • * 

(working into a rc*le. ' 9 

Most Fellows did not have a clear idea of what they* were 

^supposed to be as Fellows going int<b their sites, but there 

was much discussion^ of what the "mbcSel 11 was suppose^ to be 

and Fellow Emma Curran became a* kind.,of champion of n the 

mod£l." Ro f ughly,- it was based on the notion of process * 

helping with teachers in which a group of teachers' would^ 

come 'bog eth^/, -articulate their fteeds^ with the help of the 

consultant- Fellow, and^ gradually work toward solution ideas* 

and actions' through thefir owf initiative! Something like 

three or four Fellows tried to proceed along this track but 

x>n\y cfl}e really succeeded , due 'to the. varying district and * 

school agendas and the , inexperience of mo'S-t of the Fellows • ♦ 

v. - - . " 
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in; dealing with the entry process. Thus, in the* end/ there 
was no one model and there were 'no two Fellows who developed 
a modus operandi very much alike. Nevertheless, most wer| 
successful in their different ways .and some managed to develop 
activities that had lasting impact which the Fellows had not 

A' 

initially planned and cGtald not have foreseen. The gifted 
program was ohe-<Scise in point, the Writing Consortium was 
another : 

There were eleven Fellows in the 1977-78 school year with 
some working ; with one district, some with two LancLhenee 
receiving double the standard stipend of $1250) • The /two 
original Fellows, Ryder and Curran, stayed on as Fellows [but 
without specif ip district assignments*. Rather, they ."essen- 
tially, ran the secretariat fo^r the IOA, continuing their 
, special status with Loyeland as the* policy 'triumvirate f mt f 
This inside status caused some resentment- among some>of the 
other Fel^Ws who often felt that iahings had been prearranged 

by the three prior to- their invol^fem^jit , Nevertheless, the 

V J* 1 

others willingly pitchecNin on secretariat tasks and two 4/ho 

were mo^ heavily involved began-to move into the roles that 
Ryder and Curran had occupied. , * 

For the districts and for the superintendents the Fellows 
program Was ^welcomed as a' sign '*e>f caring and conunitment on . 
the. p^t of the college 'but it' was also probably rather con- 
fusing. -,Few were at?,Le to articulate what it really was; few 
sugterintendenis reall}? knew what ^ do with "jtheilc" Fellows 
otflier than to pass the responsibility doyn the line to - s/Dmeoi^e 
else who knew even -less. If the role had been more clearly 
articulated by ,Loveland as that of linking agent or change" 
agent it is quite possible that it toould have reduced ambi- 
guity' b,ut it might also have made the notion more threatening 
and , ultimately less acceptable^ to mahy. Furthermore, the ^ 
Fellows, for the most part, could, not^be offered as experts 
in anything, A evert* in the charttge process itself, Since this. 
*vas for many their first venture in- this direction. •. 



'2.5,5. Research ajid Writte n Production 

■ »— — — — — » * 

At least for the sta*=t-up period. the priorities of 
Loveland and her staff were very clearly on action in face- 
to-face • situations rather than on research or documentation. 
The. newsletter* which had run continuousl/ on a monthly 
basis fd^ 35 years ceased publication*wlth the June 1977 
issue. The format of 'the last issues wasv publication of one 
paper, per issue either~by a, professor or by a recent qraduate 
' summarizing thesis research. The back pages of the^atch 
issue announced the May conference of the IOA which would 
be so important a* part of the revival and also oddly announced 
another conference scheduled for the same day. Love'land was - 
billed as associate director of the ARI without indication 
of her key role as IOA rejuvenator. .The June issue giv£s 
no report pn the proceedings"" or any feint of future plans 
for the IOA.- I-nstead thfere is an advertisement for thja fol- 
lowing year's^ subscription , to. the ARI Research , Bulletin . 

• The 1977-7& school year which 4 was <so dynamic -iri terms 
of the -revival effort left hardly a trace of written" or 
printed documentation*, 'Support for documentation was given 
by lories in. the form of a graduate student^ specializing in 

ethnographic 'studies .who^erved thrSughpit "the, year' as 
^ * 9 " v. 

observer , and- recorder of Fellows 1 meetings and pther. events 
*o£___the revival, Although this person took extensive notes 
on the process o*f the 1977-78 year, no report of any, kind 
on her efforts was ever issued. She was interviewed f or ■ 
this stuc^y bu^t her notes were "not available. 

One Fellow the ^Lrst year insisted on developing her 
thesis research as part of her Fellow .aretivit^ conducted ' 
£n evaluation -of an^ early childhood program in* a particular 
district; nevertheless ,. from the poin£ of view of the rest 
of the Fellows such activity wab inappropriate and did not . 
real.ly constitute , service as v a FelJLow., . 

In £he winter and sprirha of 1978 'the National Institute 
of Education issufed a solicitation ' for studies' of school 
networks of all types-. Several Fell3ws were ea^jerrto get, 



• involved .in a proposal under this grants program and^here 
was fconsiderable* discussion- of it in Fellows' meetings in 

* the spring of 197*. However, when Loveland was forced to 

- go into the* hospital , begihning her »year-?ong absence , Innes- 
was unwilling to proceed further with it, despite the^fact 
that one of the Fellows was ready and willing to proceed with 
the writing ta^k',' The incident would^suggest that, as far 
as Trines wa's concerned, research outcomes were not a big- •* j 
priority nor were resources a major is^ue for the IOA at ,f 
/that tifhe. ' The potential role of'NIE as a, facilitator of 
documentation *of such efforts is -also {illustrated by the 
incident, ^he- quest for external support f/br research or 
<quasi-research activities to attach to the IOA was a continuing 
serial 'over the next three years and, involved three' * ' 

separate* proposal effort^, the third of which in* 198 0 proved 

^ finally successful., * < , . 

* 2. 5. 6. Management Activities " 0 

• • Serious management and planning discussion took 
place mostly ^among Loveland* and her. two senior Fellows, 

^ Ryder and Cur ran." Loveland consulted- much more rarely with , 
Innes,. her boss and nominal director of the IOA/- and then 
it .was typically to seek his approval r for what she had already' 
developed as a concept.' She also consulted at key ; moment6 
privately with key superintendents: Rayburn in the northeast, 
to start recruitment there; faatows*ky to increase involvement 
in thie' southeast; and a third superintendent -to help recruit 
in the west. Formal meetings with' the seven-m^ntber- (executive 
board were held* at the beginning of £ach school term in 
September rfnd; March, Ttie board also met ifh conjunction with 
the fall and spring confer enqes. which occurred totoard the £nd 



pf .each ,acadeig$:C term. Innes and Loveland were both generally* 
in attendance and the sessions werej orchestrated very smoothly by 

Lovel^pd, .She was always prepared^ with a clear agenda, reports . 

* — *„ * . • « ■ * • • . ^ 

oh.what, had keen going'en which were generally rosy , and. 



proposals of what, should be done in^the forthcoming period/ 



She invited^suggestions for tfcjJttffS and speakers and always 
appeared to be open and flexible, sAut nevertheless $he ran 
the show; approval was always forthcoming an* 1 there was 
rarely even the hint of dissent or conflict. 

v * • - 

:2.6. /INTERPERSONAL AND INTERORGANIZAT IONAL DYNAMICS OF 
.19J6-78- 

There is little question that th<* dominating force of 
this time^was Alice Loveland. vfter ^energy and- enthusiasm 
infected a dozen graduate students\who became* her helpers 
and her field st$ff. 4 It also infected a .handful o'f.key 
superintendents in the area— ^some old-timers in the IOA, s'ome 
newr-and • they happily supported her efforts. Only in the . ' • 
southeast area was there lfesristance to the revival despite* "T" " 
xe .recruitment effp^ts of superintendent* Abe Mato'wsky,: 

the^college, leadership was either supportive or benignly 
eglectful and Loveland had no trouble msinq- l>er personal 
contacts among the faculty to line u|> work group and con- * 
ference presenters of— the highest quality.* 

Within the Felloes' group the dynamics vere a bit more 
complicated. * With two exceptions the Fellows were ^omeji 
and were doctoral students withip* the department of* curri-. 
culum £nd instruction. They were all selected' i>y Loveland 
from various sources but mostly hqr class in the management 
of cha«nge. The few males' were from administration and came 
into the Fellows program throjugh Innes. They appear not to 
have been too well integrated with the women, ^grherfe was 
also a strong sentiment for helping t.eachers and* working at« 1 
the teacher-classroom level gather than at other levels of 

I the administration but this thrust' seems to' have been en- 

* * «* 
dorsed by the superintendents: ttfe V IOA was no- lbngef con- 
ceived, to be an. old boys' .club as it had been in the f ounder '*s 
heyday. . • / . ' ' • • ;• \ 
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Airlong the women there^ was yet arjpthei^distinction / 
between the two senior Fellows whq particpated more actively 
in management and aopeared ttf'haVe better access to Loveland 
and the outer ring of students who engaged m<pst 'fully in * 
f/eld work. Most of the junior Fellows privately natred 
the -distinction and resented it somewhat bu;t it -did not 
flare into open conflict. ' \ X . , 

Several. of the Fellows described the atmosphere of the^ 
gfoup as one of great excitement .anticipation of great 3 f 
possibilities which .were only vaguely defined, £ind\a 4on- * * 
tinuing bustle ofi activities. There was" a great deal of 
-ambiguity about procedures, about ,r6les and duties, and about 
objectives, but this ambiguity was of littleScoricern' to [those 
vfho signed on and it probably was not pqrceivecr as sue!) by 
either the board or the districts. , 

- Although there was much talsfc about- inter-district net- 
working most: district cont acts s eeded to comfe through atten- 
dance at IOA- sponsored events a\ which IOA aftd college staff 
were f ront-and-center . • \ \- \ 

2.1. BARRIERS** 

It may not be 'very meaningf ul. t9 discuss fbarriers" for 

a period which in 30 many respects* was -successful and' barrier^ 

free^. % However, there were^some defects in the Wevival effort 

that caused. discomfort for some, led to probl'em'p at- a later 

time, and perhaps ^made the renewal something" l^s'than <what • 

it might have been. 'Those ,that stsnd out are.iri three cats-* 

gories; more or les£ in order of importance: / (.1) resource 

'deficiencies , , (2) inadequate structuring; and (31 ^dissimir 

'larity of key groups flack, of homopnil}^v \ 

2.7,1. - Resource Inadequacy ' \ ' \ \ * 

"At the time,. of the Loveland takeover the IOAiwas brae- 

\tically bankrupt and it required the combined success of the- 

* * ». \ , 

•membership drive and the infusion, of ,,$21., 000 from the ARI 
" *■ . * r' ' - 

for the revival to, happen.' Nevertheless, these furies were . 

inadequate-. By cutting membership dues in half as £n added 



inducement to new memberships ,while at the same ti e greatly • 
'expanding the range of offerings, Loveland was greatly under- 
pricing, her-, product. With only 60 per.cent of .her own salary 
covered and no -salary, funds for anyone else except a scant. 
..amourjt for; a -quarter of a. secretary, she was counting, heavily - * 
on 'her own e'nSrgy reserves and the goodwill snd enthusiasm of th 
.Fellows.- The* contribution of R#ier ,% s time from her- district was 
a big., help the first year tut after that the* Fellows relied on 
a $1\250 tuition remLeteion, sometimes doubled for double duty, * 
and many admitted ly^reli^ed on- working husbands.* 

, As ' a labor of love t^e IOA could nanage through 
the exciting initial phases\ of ^renewal • under dynamic leader- 
ship^ but the shoestring and\ potentially exploitive nature 
■df this base could prove .problematic in the longer run. As 
itiwas, some activities # were sacrificed at least in part 
because of the resource crunch** A Among these were the news- 
letter r ;and more serious efforts aft: dociMentation . Passirig 
on the costs of any research^ effort 'to school districts was - . 
strictly taboo and exploitative' fro\n the point, of v/ew-of 
Loveland and tfie Fellow^'. 
2V7/2. Inadequate Structuring 

The; "option" formula/ the plan foV the' work groups', the 
* ' ° \ ** # 

cpntinuation of the conferencing process, and the recreation 

of a Fallows program all represent elements of structure for 

th'e revival effort but tljere was'-np overaul plan, "no specified 

*set, of objectives, hf clearly .indicated *ru\Le*s and procedures, 

a*n4- no clejf rtfle definitions' for anyone 'involved.. This lack 

of '^structuring definitely - had its plus side: it allowed "new 

thi-ngs to be £ried out and dropped if they didn't work and it 

allowed Loveland to generate a tremendous' activity thrust ' 

without Waving to be fully answerable for tfye full -range, of 

\ . . * 1 * 

consqquenc.es . • t • 

\ t * , *' % " 4 

[\h£ dov^h £id£>of this lack of structuring >• * which ' 1 / 

{' • « . * * • : * • 1 . # " '\ 

lik£ tthe restfurqe .inadequacy wguld come to roost later, t 

was. the. lack of \def initi-<5h pf .limits — ^knowing where to stop, 

deCidiiYq what' should or should not -be •done," and articulating 

. . ^ \ , ' n * , k > j 

what" the priorities] .wer&y 'T^'v^L there was ov£rr<:ommitn\ent . in. 



% - some areas (e.g. the promise of substantial service to districts) 

while other things lapsed (e.g. the newsletter) wAhout 

p 

due consideration of what should come first, how muqh was , ' * 

v* 

Deeded to pull off a certain thing r , and what, in Uhe long v 
' run, would be the most beneficial to all concerned. The,, 
notidn of bargains and trade-offs and negotiated deals, with 
clients seemecL* rather alien both to Loveland ari& TjQSt of the „ / 

Fellows. Tjieire was also little perspective on the longer » * 
terni^ or disciplined and documented reflection on what was • . 

- happening so that the experience qould be evaluated either. 

i • v * 

" # foamatively -02^ symmatively. * j, * / *. * . ^ 

* . The lack ,0? structuring was particularly evident, in <the f ieid f 

activities of 'the Fellows. They had little advance' trailing for ' " 

or clarification of what thei% roles would be^, *of what, booby- 7 

traps were likely to be placed in the path of * an outside change , ' 
• . <t * « 

agent with no credentials and limited credibility . The result* 

, • - * & * * 

was learning through trial-and-error with. Considerable confusion, 
soroe- painr T - -a^ad-much wasted ef£b££- for ^Fellows- and- t hoi- ^ ^ c lients. 
Discussions among the Fellows of their experiences as they 
went along were enlightening and helpful as a training exper- 
ience but some observers felt that more advanced planning 

and role clarification would hatfe saved a lot of needless. 

. . . . / i * " ^ g * ' 

additional strain . / . " • < , 

, 2.7.3.- Inter-group Differences' (La,ck« of Hpmophily )* f . 

The fact that all the persons/active in the revived IOA 
were women was also probably both a strength and a weakness. ^ 
It was 'a strength in that it gave them a great sense of ' 
<x>mraderie, but ij£ also distanced them from certain resottfces 
and certain issues. The revived IOA was never able to .attain x 
a high leve,T of involvement from *thp administrative le^pls" ; ** 

s of the districts' the college, or t^e.admini- o 

stratidn department within the college, in part becausfe'tke # *- . « 

IOA leader and" most Fell/ows were women and almost °kll thesfe" J H !• ' 

^ others were men. . In (addition to, being women they "were *per- * # > 4 
eeiyed by many to be feminists and'to.^be strongly identified ^ 
\ wi,t"h teachers and £eache«r- level concerns. s It was an ironic J* 

^ turnabotft considering the* f a<rt tha£ the cprigdnal IOA* from ' 
1941 -through 1970 was almost exclusively male; although,* , 



the research and data feedback programs attempted to deal 
with ail aspects of schooling, particularly classroom prac- 
tice. _ One male observer felt that the Fellows sometimes had . 
a tendency to be anti-principal/ not adequately appreciative 
of the problems of schooling as- seen from that level. It 
is also true that the one activity that had persisten^dlf f i- 
culty -was the principals' group. ; 

Love.land hers.elf was an excellent 'bridger between different 
' 9r^|ps , "presenting herself as understanding and appreciative 
. ,of superintendent, and principal concerns while retaining the 
image of a commit ted advocate of .the classroom teacher. 
One respondent suggested that she was appreciated by super- *** 
-intetadents as someone, who could get the teacher militants , '' ' 
off their backs. In" any 'case as long as she was .around the 
homophily problem stayed underground. 

' • - . ' m ' 

2.8. FACILITATING FACTORS , 
. 2.8. 1*. ; Energy . •• . . 

1 Ijn some ways the' facilitating factors mirror the barriers 
, but- they standout more clearly because the first" two revival 

years were so clearly successful: The chief factor, was 

Loveland herself, particularly her energy,- ideology; and ■ 

influence as discussed, earlier . Yet it was" really a collec-. " 

tive .energy inspired both by her and by the opportunity - tfiat 
r'made the, difference. ; The Fellows were. dedicated to the 

cause of educational. improvement through a networking and' 
..Sharing prWess^articularly .'among; teacher s^f. 'They werV-also 

dedicated to.one..antothef and to Alice Loveland as individuals 
••as. welll-as to the. possibility; of making a dif ference%n<I % :\ ' ' ' 
.being, involved ip something., really ^big . ,V* . '' '$> J ** 

2'.'^":2 : . ' Openness V'' m ] -"^ V'V " ' ?' ,* •* *" -r * 



•v. 



Several -people were open "to try something, new /and did 
'• ' V . ' ' n ? t? reqdire an ? * dvan c*e guarantees; of '.'success , o£ itfen' a ' ~ ' * 
.•• / .V\ ./P e ? i : fi f blu eprlnt: In pV*^cu;W*he. boafcd. wa^'opea,' hoping 
.. ; .*> ha ^, someone. would^cam'e ^lcmg^d- di something; energetic .that 
*. v " ^l^fsefve- some"d£ thetftq?*)*.* ikUurt P&ittW Way. key" 
•persons., at- the colHpa* etfce/A^fl*.* T ■>__ _-, _ 




t'he 



old mod%L ofthe.IOA had gone 'from the scene. Of. the other 
primary figures Sands had tried his luck .and was" off on .' 
sabbatical; Innes^ was into .too many'other things t;o ,be_/ • •' 
Heavily invested; and, the president was too remote, to concern 
himself with the"details of*how the thing. shaped up. 
Loveland herself was open to ideas from' various' quajrjrei^ and 
calf the operation" in a rather .loose , open way which allowed 
others to temporize. She, was ^nstinctiv[ely eclectio/ letting 
mapy 'flowers bloom, providing sojnething for everyone, *. < 
2. 8/3. Empathy ° ; * ' % " / * * 

An important theme of the revival was concern fbf schools 
and school districts, • attentipft to thfeir ""needs rather than 
the needs of the college. Loveland ' was* good at conveying ~ 
this .concern where previous lOA directors-* had sometimes , \ : 
appeared t© be alpof, disiTU:erested\#or too hearvtfly 4 concerned 
with Research objectives which only margipffiljLy served . scHoqI 
district interests, * •* * . * 4 < * 

2% 8 • 4 , 8 Linkage B ' 

.A major facilitating' factor .for the' revival ^^^^oveland 1 s 
e^Leftsive personal' network „<> which reached out intd*'tW dis- \ 
tricts^in the arfea, reached across th\e ♦coller$^ ancf reached^ 
out ^crossNthe ^country*". ^A£ v t^e* ft Fellows # cajfe- on ^oard* thay v * 
brought withNthem. a'cJdit'i'onal contact networks wAiToH? perre- " 
trSted different lev^ls'ot memher distr,i<Sts an£*. other ^d^* trices, 
in the area. cff '\e^a,,imppr;tan^e >weyre the : liftktges^ among the/ 
, ol<J tfoys 1 network , of the* old ^0A. There wa^'^ml sense 4 • '•*• 



of 'ne^tj \o ^eep a tradition g 



ing^arfd of tH$ jpntfqrt derived 




2 . 8\ 5 . • Homophily 

SimiWrities of conlperrf across di^ric^" w$s .definitely 
a factor^m facilitating -Wh 
as 'writing skills* and'* gif 
special salience to these Is 
districts , and needs in thes 



revival. Certain issues «$uch * 
-talented programs tend tp have * fl 
till affluent college-preparatpry : 
e areas are relatively poorly ; 



served by st^te and federal programs and tpfeir seryiee network 



outcroppmgs. 



r 



0 

Among the Fellows, as, mentioned . above , similar interests 
experiences and same sex led' to 'a. strong sense of solidarity 
which was'a- real . energizer in^ the first two years. 
2.8,6. Proximity . * 

, z Finally, we 'might mention proximity' as s factor of" 
facilitation'. All the districts^ were-within 45 mimites 
driving distance of one another cyid the Conference site repre- 
sented a central and conveniently apcessible rendezVous point 
More 'importantly/ the placement of Fellows 'in- districts and 
>their routine of two half-day. visits per' month added to the* 
fact that most were "already school- o or 'district-based oocu- 
pationally meant that there were multiple contact po.ints'. 
This strengthened both the. formal and informal linkages and 
increased the likelihood of gaining not only valid r input 'on 
needs* but also valid and rapid* feedback on the performance " 
of the IOA in its various activities. ' ' . 
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3. CONTINUATION , 1978-1981 

3.1. CHRONOLOGY OF MAIN EVENTS' 

* • * «* 

Perhaps the most impressive fact of the period from 
Loveland f s" initial departure to the spring of 1981 was that the 
revived IOA suryived in mot;e of less the condition in 
which she first left .it. Nevertli^Less^ .i*t experienced 
considerable turbulence and has not achieved the kinds of 
institutional^ acceptance — either on the dis- 
trict side or on the College side — which would assure its 
long-term continuance. Table 3-1 provides 5! listing of som£ 
of the more salient events ^hrough the" spring of 1981 .when 
our last data collection efforts were terminated. It was 
expected, that Loyeland would assume control once more in the 
fall of 1981. > * . ~ \ * 

The table does not show the fact that, a full schedule 
ot activities continued through these years although not. 7 * 
-quite at the high level of 1977-78- "Memberships dropped 



only slightly from a high of '29 to 26. There continued to be 
two major conferences a year-. The number of woo?k group 
sessions dropped fr.om.a-high of 15 in the fall of 1977 to 
ten in ttfe spring of 1978, five in the fall ot 19^8 witH< 
Loveland gone/ eight -again in the spring of 1979, six'^n the 
fall, seven in the soring of 1980; In addition there were a 
number.^of meetings on the Writing Consortium each year arid > 
two or more meetings^per year of a principals 1 group which 
had trouble finding focus and continuity. The Fellows v 
generally met once a month in addition to attendance at 0 
various work group meetings and conferences; 'they continued V 
to carry most of the operational burden of running the N lOft. 

> A persistent theme illustrated by the table is the con- 
tinued departures and returns of Loveland whose presence was 
felt whether stye was home or away. Even when away she was * m% 
in phone contact frequently and made return trips where her 
advice was eagerly sought ana where v she was called upon to - 
settle disputes ; and resolve crises. A 
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Table 3-1 A* Sampling of Key Events: Spring 1978" 



tcJ Spring 1981 



Date 
1978 April' 

•1978 April-May" 

1978 September 
•1978 September. 

•1978 "September 7 

1978 September 14 

1978 ^September 19 

✓ 

1978 November 
1978 Decemb er 11 



1979 May 2 
1979 May' 4 . . 

1979 April-May 

« 

1979' September 



1980 April 

1980 Ma-y 

1980 May 

1980 May 

1980' May 
1980 taine 



. f . Event 

Loyeiand's illness followed by year's 
leave. • v 

Meetings of Writing' Consortium organized ' 
by Rhonda_ Robards. 

Two principals added to boardl 

t 

Don Archer, adjunct assistant professor, 
• added to the IOA staff. -\ 

Loveland f^rewelL. meeting with Fellows; 
Archer 1 and Anderson " present. 

First Fellows' meeting with Anderson as 
acting IOA director; ten Fellows ^attend. 

First meeting of Professor Herb Peters 1 . 
Internship Seminar; some Fellows parti- 
cipate. • , r ' 

Meeting of old Fellows at Curran's home. 
-Eellows meet with Loveland on return visit 

Spring c<?nf.erence; Loveland in attendance. 

Fellows 1 Meeting: 'attempts to define 
Fellow role; Loveland at -blackboard. 

Collaborative R&D proposal written and 
s€ih%itted to NIE. «. 

Loveland returns; resumes leadership 

with* Archer, Newell as deputies; seven 

Fellows / five^with* field placements. 
*# 

Proposal for a ^writrrig project involving 
the IOA fails to be'-funded. "\ * . 

Innes\resigns -leadership *of A$][{ replaced 
by* George Bern. 

University sells mansion which had* served 
as prime IOA meeting site. 

Lovelanc^ announces plans for second year- 
long absence. 

Spring conference on teacher bujrn-out. 

Loveland departs; Archer assumes acting 
leadership of IOA; "elevated to assistant 
professor from adjunct. 



V 
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Table 3-1 continued v 

Date . - 
1980 Summer 
1980 September 

IpSO September 




1981 January- 

19'81 March v 

1981 March 
1981 March-May 

1981 April 

1981 April ^ 

1981 May 



Ev^nt 



\ 



J 

- 4 



Collaborative R&D Project funded by NIE? 

IOA renaming and^reconf iguration proposal 
by feern- and Carlson' blocked^by Loveland/ 
- * * * * 

IOA Fellow afcapport arrangement madq with 
urban teacher £ union teachef center; 
Fellow option for members dropped;' no'- 
•field placements; three senior Fellows 
. plus f our v new. 

Resumption of newsletter with Robards 
organizing, editing. ♦ : ^ 

Second issue of newsletter with Robarcte , 
organizing," editing. * T 

Writing conference, very successful. 

Organization of Computer Consortium £o 
be launched i*i fall 1981. 

Last minute cancellation of Spring con- 
ference . / \ , — 

College decides, to drop non- tenure- tracked 
junior- faculty including Archer as ■ 
economy move. * ^ 

_ f ■ • - . . 

Reassessment meeting with -special^ invitees 
substituted for spring conference; Loveland 
present. 
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3.2. INSTITUTIONAL STRUCTURE AND PROCEDURES 

Tjiere were no structural changes during this period and 
the pattern of procedural informality remained. -The execti^ 
■ tive board was expanded to ten fttemb^rs including , two princi- 
pals', a man and a' woman (the first on the board). Presi- 
dency of the board rotated annually and was^balanced regicin- 
ally so that, a president from^'the northeast ^ould be replaced v 
by one f^pm the west Jlnd ^o qj&. In 1980 x Loveland and senior 
Felljbw assistant Jane Newell grafted a set of procedures to goveirn 

board member selection and j&nctions but it was not formally adopted 

if* t • 
When Loveland took leavje in 1978 she was replaced 

• • >, 

by Tim Anderson, a^prof essdt in the administration department-' 
who had liad considerable {>ast association with the IOA and 
was at one tim^ in the 19$Ds a f>ellow himself. He took over 

fir i ^ ft 

with an assistant, Adjunc^b" Assistant Professor Don Archer, ■ 
who had to dea^ with mosft/dr the operation^ details. On 
Loveland 1 s return in 1%%$, Arpher became her a&sistant with 
Newell, nowa senior Fellow, serving in an assisting * 
^role to Archer. Upon loveland 1 s second departure, Archer 
assumed leadership \whi^^ Newell took operational responsibility 
for the newly funded N*EI5 grant on collaborative jR&D. 

Rhonda Robards, a(f?ellow in the 1977-78 r year, had organized 

and developed a Writing ] Consortium of seven member districts 

* «> 

which continued through; this period and : became one of the -s- 
more visible sub-structfcres of the IOA. In the 1980-81 year' 
she also took over operational responsibility for reviving 
the newsletter. I 

Much of what went on^could'probably more accurately be 
described in terms of the inforfnal 1 structure. Informally 9j 
Loveland continued to lead, being involved in all>major 
decisions. and some minor o<es. Under her the same pyramidal 
arrangement of two or three- senior Fellows and a handful of 
other Fellows managed operations. Archer r s role was' rather 
complicated and difficult? nominally he wa§ chief Assistant* 
first to Anderson, then Loveland ,/ then nominally* in charge , 
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when Iioveland was away the second time, but his role was 
never secure*; t;he senior Felldws who worked wi*h him generally 
had an insiclg_track to ^oveland ,and were *iore experienced in 
relating to the* dastri cts . On the college side he was new / 
and Jiad -the lowest faculty rank; as dtie old-hand superintend 
dent put.it, Archer was 'Ttow man^on the totem pole." He 

"ne^ferthe^ess carried on with much of the necessary admini- 
strative and logistical contact work* that had to be done to 
keep, conferences and work group schedules ♦on "track and was 

la significant personpower .resource although he, too, also 
had a 50 percent teaching load completely apart from the IOA. 
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3', 3 . OBJECTIVES 

There were really no major changes in objectives dur 
this period although there were different attempts to def 
what the objectives were and there were also pressures for 
change from some" quarters.-' The winter 1979 issue of the 
college, newsletter contained an article on the IOA 
andfits still agisting but weak sister organiza- 
tipn of affiliated' school districts nationwide. The article, 

•entitled "School Networks Foster Communication and Innovation, 
ran four columns and featured brief quotes from Anderson, 
Archer and Innes as ARI director and thus technically head 
of both, efforts. Each of the^ three took a craclc at defining 

• IOA 'objectives. Anderson: "Rather than start from the 
interests of"~~people here at J^the college) , we are attempting 
to serve the interests and needs of the field. The college 
is acting as a catalyst and research center, bringing its 
total resources to bear on school distric^ problems . " 
Amher: "We assume that in these difficulj: financial times, 
it 'isivery diffidult for schools to have broad access to 
educational resources. Networking offers a barter system, 
a knowledge-based service exchange of programs and' ideas that 
can be implemented at -reasonable cost." Innes:" (The IOA and 
its affiliates are) networks for 'creative communication with. 

-And among educators in tfjj^e field—teachers, principals, 
superintendents, and school board members."' 



r 



x ^ • Ali these definitions stress the inter-dis/r ict sharing . s 

V aspect, o£ the IOA which we did not really find so salient in 
Sito: analysis of actual activities over_Jthe period! The modal * 
^\ pattern remained the didactic session at which a college 

aculty%iember or some other expert held forthTbefore a group 
| - o'f practitioners. Such activities may well ha^e acted as - c 

"catalyses" for practice improvement but only- in the case 
the Writing Consortium did one begin to. see significant inter- 
district sharing and cooperation which. was not dependent on 
college resources as the focal point. * 

Likewise the need-driven aspect was there nore in spirit t,han 
in operational fact: Loveland and her Fellows wer'e *truly v dedicated 
to a practice-helping mission but activities were determined 
by a combination of their own interests, Gollege resource 
availability , % and their own /sense of what -was neNeded, gently 
- f i/Ltered through the board's suggestion^. Loveland herself* . 
maV have put it best wh£n she said she preferred to play i/t 
"kind of loose. and go after various opportunities . 1 ^ 

With the transfer of leadership 4 of theL Action Research 



Institute from Innes ^o Bern "in the spring of 1980 the force 



field changed .somewhat. Wfidji interviewed at that time, Bern 
suggested that there were three- types qf objectives that 
could reasonably be pursued by something like -the IOA: 
exchange, know Ledge transfer, and knowledge production. He 
made it clear jthat he thought far too much attention had been 
paid\ to the£lrst and far too -little to the last over -the 
most ree^nt period of IOA history. He also indicated that 
while he had qualmS about the old Indicators of Quality 
effort* it was directibnally on garget in stressing the know- 
ledge production aspect and the involvement of_schobls^as 
"(junior) partners in a joint research'eftort which would 
yield valid* knowledge which is worthy of -transfer and is use- 
ful to researcher and, practitioner alike. Although ,he put 



Although he put the natter forcefully, Bern was not the first 
to articulate a concern fpr increased knowledge production* In 
tact there had been two separate research proposal" efforts directed 
toward NIE which reified this concern. The first was the 
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•networking proposal that was aborted by Innes after Loveland 
became ill in 197.8. • The second was the proposal for -a 
collaborative "R&D project which. went to NIE in 197.9" and was 
funded a year later. In addition there were continuing dis- 
cussions among the Fellows, Archer, and Loveland about the 
need to do'cument, .conceptualize, • and derive' lasting wisdom 
from the experience^ of- the revival. Thus the knowledge 
building objective was always there ever/thouqh it was" of 
lower priority for many--perhaps one reason it was usually 

' not- achieved . , ■> 

• * • * . . * • ' * '• \+/ • 

c 3.4. KEY PERSONS, 1978-81 ,-. ' '. ' - 

3/4.1, AlicS Lov eland ■ 

' — " " ^ * 

' - As already noted, Loveland remained the dominant figure 

in. the I OA e^verf when, she was not arduQjd^ The loyalty and 

dedication that she inspired in the first 'generation ^of 

Fellows in the fall of 1977 lasted and .three- of those * Fellows 

were cpntinjiing to play key support roles through. 1981. * 

Lg^elahd's long absences were also felt with some paijTbut 

in a way they tested 'the viability of -the arrangement which 

she had created. Her^one chief failing was her inability to • 

find a suitable sulj^titute person who. could* wield equivalent 

clout and command the same" degree of loyalty during her m 

absences. Thus, at least during her first absence, she was ^ 

the recipient of -frequent 'telephone, calls from distressed ; 

followers. In spite of her clout and good connections among 

the faculty and the appreciation wbich^the president- expressed 

of her efforts, she^was not consulted 'and was rather dismayed 

by the' choice of Bern bo. succeed Innes and it seeded likely 

that there would be some Continuing friction* between the. two . 

in years to come. Nevertheless she could move quickly to 

defend her turf effectively as was Shown in the consolidation' 

dispute . \ . /. ' 
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3 ,4. 2, Don Archer 



Archer' was a Ph.D^graduate of the -cbllege a f^w years 

earlier and had come back- aa ah ad junct to teach as* a sab-' 

'batical replacement for one of Alice Loveland f s colleagues. 

• Kis assignment to~the IO^on a" 50 percent basis seems to have been 

arranged by Innes after Loveland started her first leave*. •* 

It was not an assignment that Archer sought out although 

"once assigned he , took to his new tasks with energy and' com- 

petence. In the first very rocky fall -of 1978 Archer worked 

effectively with, the new crop of Fellows but, like them/ 

felt a bit isolated- from. Loveland f s. 19*77 followers'. However, 

with an unassuming and ingratiating manner , *good organizational ' 

ability, and conscientious dedication to the myriad IOA tasks, 

he gradually built up .their respect. Thus, by the ti^rf^of 

the * second Loveland absence he would probably hav'e been the 

choice of the Fellows among the^available faculty to stand 

in for her, , < 
* 

. ^ . Archeir'fe main ' problems' were not of~ h~i~s~own~n^ r ~ 

'First of all, as a^ male in an almost exclusively femaie 
enterprise he could not be fully accepted into ^the inner 
circdeu • Secondly, as- a junior faculty member of tenuous ^ 
stalling without significant publication credentials and few 
.solid .-faculty contacts he had little clout; furthermore, 
dedicated service to tjhe college through his IOA efforts was 
not likely to earn him • any 7-particularly as long as the IOA 
gave research a low 'priority. 

Archer expressed' a desire to correct many of the short- 
comings o-f— the IOA, increasing the focus of efforts, t?uildincj 
on^the consortium model of sustained activity around a single 
ttfpic, reviving the newsletter ,• and getting more^ documenta- *~ 
tion and research tied in. He was an/ enthusiastic supporter 
a£ the collaborative- R&D proposal but^ was not invited to* 1 
'participate , in writing it although he, was written jln' for 
some small fraction of time. 
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'Archer's main achievement was maintenance ; he kept the 
operations going at4hearly the levels they had been before! 
He was also well-liked ^TSy supfe^intentients and seen as 
effective in clealinas "with -them. 

3.4.3. Penny Ryder 

. % The original strong Loveland TDackup^ person and practi- v 
tioner of, realpolitik, Ryder played a much reduced role after 
the fall of 1978, reabsorbing herself in her district and, 

• the following year, taking on an elementary principalship. 
"She was helpful in ^keeping |er own school district, iMiddle 

\ Crest, mvQlved i"n* a number of IOA activities (it was,- in 1 
fact, the most involve^ district) and playing* supervisor- * 
older sister to another Fellbw assigned .to - the district for 
the? 1978-79 school year. 

3.4.4. Emma Curran , f * » 
Third member of. the original plar^ling-organi2ing trium<r 

vir a te and" custodian* of the Loveland creed, Curran t^as ex- 



tremely vexed b^ the interim leadership of Anderson -j}n the 
fall of 1973; ghe was thus spurred to organize a separate 
"old Fellows" meeting atw her house in November. To Archer 
and the new Fellows who were not invited it was geen as a 
devisive act which required some ^moothirigj Dyer by Loveland 
when she returned briefly in December. Curlran does not 
appear to have played a. key role* Rafter this time. \ 
3.4.5. jane Newell u ... 

'Jane was on^e of the first gtoup *of Fellows in the fall . 
of 1977 was perceived as perhaps the most successful th ^ 

carrying out the change agent role in her assigned district. 
She was extremely dedicated to Alice Loveland and caftie to be 
by far the closest to her.- She had an Appealing, non- 
abrasive personality a bit like Loveland an^ she glowed with 
^enthusiasm for whaJT they were doing. Jane also took the 
lead role in writing the Collaborative R&D proposal and 
moved cgmfor«tably into the logistical support role, nominally 
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"under Archer £ut really parallel to him *in the 1979-80- 
.school .year, "when tfie 'collaborative R&D* Project" was finally 

. funded- in the summer of 1980, Newell took charge . of ^ ' 
management, 'she had' excellent relation^Ds -with othkr Fel- 
lows and^ seemed likely in; : the fall of 198L to move iinto 

• the role and functions 'served by Archer. 
3.4.6. Rhonda' Robards 1 * 

. Another member of. the Fellow group of 19 7 7 Robards had * 
-exceptional talents as an. organizer of activities; *Nfct an .[ 
original Loveland student/ she read avidly and diligently 
in- the networking literature and derived procedural strategies 
" Which were probably the most sophisticated of the group. 
She had several admirable qualities as fa'r^as the IOA was 
concerned, being a -true^ workaholic, a clear -thinker who didn't 
ge* ruffled; a very pragmatic non-ideologue, and someone 
,wh6 got along very well with -others. . She worked a full 
time teaching load as a high school French teacher in a 
-Tion-membeY •districtTand managed to" raise a family of small' 
children along with an -understanding husband. , , 

After attempting to follow the Curran-Loveland model 
of change agent problem- solving "process helper to a small, 
circle 'or teachers, Robards found greater comfort, viability, 
^nd- fulfillment in establishing a sub-network which.was' ' 
content-focussed and quickly became known as the Writing, • " 
Consortium. .The Writing Consortium 1 (WC) in, some ways repre-" 
sented' the most' Successful 'activity* of the revived IOA ana < 
"served, as a model fo.r another effort in the area'of" '* * 
computers which would be developed thro\ig^h 1981-82. 

- 'In the 1980-81 yea*, in addition -to managing the WC, 
Robards put together the revived IOA ■ newsletter and saw it ' 
through two issues from copy and composition through printing 
and distribution. «."*♦'• ' 

^ \ 

. • -> ■ •) t 



JL*4.7. Tim Anderson ^ - 



tJ ,Anderspn ,wa 4 s a professor of administ^aticm in his mid- 
fifties. He was a rather, mild-mannered professorial type, 
not ap ideologue Jbut with* a good, memgry, for wha^the I0£ 
once wa's.- When Loveland iftet for the first time he tfcok- 
over the role of*, executive secretary and chaired , the. monthly 
JF el laws' meetings:,* He described this'.as a satisfactory • 
experience, pne of frying to bring a semblance of order into 
the Fellows group, "working with thSm to document and'analyz'^ 
. their 'experiences., in a moire systematic wary than, they had 
'previously. '-What happened essentially was .that he' did not 
have the confidence of the" old 'Fellows and the^paid sfcant * 
attention to hiiju One described him *as someone who thought 
he was "a mother hen and we should -all be behind him dlucic- 
ing." The analogy seemed to the case writer to be a j>£t 
ironic since this description might well fit the original 
Loveland brood* .-Perhaps it was^ jufet 'the wrong hen. In* any 
case^fehey felt, he was ,insensitiv^ 'and. n^-und-er standing o| • * 
the changes 'that Love-land had 'made. They saw references to 
•th6 old IOA network, as iirrelevent. ^The new FeLlow^ of ,1978 
and Archer*were inclined to ^v^ew Anderson ' s* efforts' <more • 
sympathetically. fthen* liov^tafnd returned he % bowed back out' 
gracefully apd .remained on good terms with her. 
3,4.8/ He rV Peters ' \ 

The senioV member, of the curriculum and instruction, 
department, Peters, played a respected* elder statesman role 
to Loveland -and others'. . He was very -sympathetic to what shg> 
jyas doing whijle- ijtftfretirjg that there was not more^of a 
reseaKoh thrust. He ran an internship seminar for about half 
a 'dozen 'Student* in* the department and this course -became a 
vehicle through "which some. Fellows vhpre able to articulable * 
their experiences in a more, thorough way.- 



3.4:9/ George Bern ' . 

Appointed to the^directorship of ARI in the spring of 
1$80, Bern p4me on a& a father ominous figure 1 to the IOA 
staff. Tough-minded, young, vigorous, .and research-or ieh ted , 
he promised to, be an activist and put his~ s,tamp on the pro- 
ceedings.* Unlike his predecessor, he promised to open up the 
books so t everyone would know where > they Stood financially.. 
He expected Or hoped' that within three years all service- 
oriented networking- activities would be sel^-supjportdng. 
These expectations put a great strain r on Archer during the 
198.0-81 year cWhen he .was «the responsible agen£ for the IOA, 

Reporting directly to Bern. ■ Bern felt he had some sort of 

* • 
mandate from the president to consolidate all field service 

activities under the institute and he aj-sb wanted to return 

'all endowment monies to the research purposes for which he 

felt th'ey were intended. He also' expressed' some interest-in 

the, old Indicators of Quality effort and organized a special 

committee to look into it ojzce agaiji." -He was skeptical of 

the validity of the Indicators of Ou^lity but he was intrigued 

by the process. ' ^ * " r 

. Between Bern and Loveland there appeared to be grounds 

for many potential conflicts. They clearly had different 

priorities yet they were tied together in the ARI. Bern was 

i|ominally the boss but -Loveland probably had as much or greate 

clout. As our data CQllectipn efforts ended in the spring of 

1981 it was stall undlear how all this might be played out. 

* *. 

3'. 5. RESOURCE CHANGES , * 

Throughout the revival period/ the IOA was chronically 

underfunded and this problem appeared to get worise as the year 

/ 

rolled on. -In the 1979-80 year there were .27 members, down 
only two ''from 1978. Each paid in $750 for a total of $20,250. 
Additionally there were noW only five districts taking th§ 

Fellow option • at $5t)0 each. Another seven were members of 
the Writing Consortium at ^200 each. Thus- the total income 
from member districts was $24,150. Expenditures\above and 
beyond the logistics of meetings Vere $5,000 for Newell, 



•$1,250 each for .five Fellows, 60 percent of Loveland's salary, 
50 percent of Archer's salary and 25 percent of g. secretary for 
a total of perhaps $50,000, not >cpunting the contributed time of 
other prof essors , * ths administrative time o*f Innes, and 
countless hours of dedicated overtime cbmmitment by Fellows 
'such as Robards. . - — 

At least three efforts were made between 1978 and 1980 
to acquire additional funds through 'grant support for research 
and development. ^The first was aborted, the secQnd unsuccessful, 
and the third finally successful in 1980. "The resource ' . 
arrangement for 1980-8L shifted somewhat again aS the Fellow 
option was eliminated as an inc'ome, source while dues remained 
the same. .However, additional funds to help support an 
arrangement of eight Fellows came from the new NIE grant and from 
3 special arrangement with a federally funded teacher center 
"serving the urban area in which the college was situated. 

This patchwork^ arrangement allowed the college to. cut its 
contribution that year but the cut may have been illusory since 
Loveland ! s salary *did not have to be included while she was 
away on sabbatical. 'The funding pattern would appear to be 
even, more precarious when' one considers ^the fact that school 
* district .commitments wer£ on a year-to-year basis, the external 
funds were temporary, by "their very-nature, and the intent 
of Bern was to reduce service support to zero, within two years. - 

3.6. ACTIVITIES , ' , 

Table 3-2* gives a fairly good picture of the v ran^'and . % j 
intensity of activities^ surrounding the IOA # during a typical 
high activity period. The tabulations are based on self- 
administered log forms-from Archer .and Newell who^were sharing 
operational duties under Loveland Idrc the 1979-80 school year. 
Archer's log covered about two months of activity and Newell 1 s 
log recorded five consecutive days. With the spring conference 
in-the offing, acts related to the conference were naturally 
dominant. . Newell was more occupied with the planning and ■ 
development of proposals for future funding while Archer worked 
much more heavily on management and logistics, a burden which he 
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Table 3-2 IOA-Related Activity Log Summary for IOA Coordinators 



I 



March-jMay 1980 
38 dajb(2 mths) 



April 1980) 
S^days (1 frk) 



Spring conference 
Work groups . 
Writing Consortium 
New project 
, proposals/ 

negotiating 
Fellows 1 meetings 
and* activities, 
Management : 
IOA planning 
Relating to 
upper manage- 
K v *ment/college 
Role of various 
. IOA sta£f- 

discussions 
Executive board 

meetings 
Scheduling 

conference center 
Resource 

explorations 
Miscellaneous , 
(.clerical/ . 
correspondence 
Membership/super- 
intendent* - » 
. * cpntacts 
' <* Other 

Management Subtotal 

TOT AI^ RECORDED ACTS 
(log entries) 

IOA Case Study 
. (not including log 
taking) 



45 entries 
27 

12 • 



(9** 

(9) . 

(7) 
(6) 
(10) 
(2) 



c 



(4) 



(2) 
(1) 



50 
150 



3 



30% 
1? 
8 



(6) 

(6) 

(5) 
(4) 
(7) 
(1) 

(3) 



(1) 
(1) 



33 - 
100% 

* 



to 



14 entries /45% 
5. / 16 

2 / 6 



8 
1 



* 



1 
31 



26 
3 



(3) . 



. 3 * 
100% 



( 



4.1 acts per day 



6.2 acts per day 



/ 

/ 
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would have preferred to share more Vith other JLOA staff to 
allow himself mojre subs tan'tive involvement? 
•3.6.1. Conferences , 1 . / 

¥he IOA maintained a schedule of two conferences per year 
"thrBtigfcxaut the years 1978-81. Usually these followed the 
established f^fcjnat described earlier afL a one-day meeting of 
about 100 persons wi<h a prominent speaker followed by a ' . ^ 
speaker from the colleg^ and discussion in the morjiinq and 
sessions on more specific topics, some loosely related* to tlje 
moaning , themes , in the afternoon. The "af ternoon meetings were really 
nuni-workshops staffed by college faculty, graduate student Fellows 
and/people from school districts at various levels usually J 
Reporting on the experience of their school with a particular 
program which -they had developed in the area of gifted, writing, 
etc. . * 4 ; ' • V 

Conferences Continued to^ b% a major aspect of the IOA, * ^ 
the most publicized anpl most visible events involving thd x 
most build-up and preparation. They were the events 'St which 
the opportunities of connecting across levels and among the 
largest number of member districts wa§ possible. It was 
generally perceived that a big-name speaker was required for 
a conference who would be paid a fairly good fee but that other 
speakers, introducers, and workshop leaders coiild be supplied 
from the ranks of the IOA, member district staff &nd the college. 
Conference Speakers from the college were given a. $100 
honorarium. .Both the ."theme 11 concept and the format were treated 



rather loosely and varied from conference to conference. 
Conference proceedings were sometimes recorded for limited , 
circulation as part,of^the semi-annual summary of activities 
but 'there was no formal evaluation and there w,exe nonspecific 
structured follow-up^ on conference material. 

Occasionally there would also be special conferences » 
related to the IOA but open to a wider audience. The most 
,nota£le such. effort of recent vintage was the writing conference 
presented in the spring of 1981. President Carlson led off 



the two-day meeting and was followed by three nationally- 
known speakers v and an expert on writing from the college. 
With nearly 150 persons in attendance, this conference was 
judged^ a great succe^^and a capstone event for the three- 
year-old Writing Consortium organized by Rhonda Robards. 

The spring conference {scheduled for some six weeks later 
was cancelled at the last minute, due in part to difficulties 
experienced by Archer and Newell .in finding an appropriate 
tiigr-name speaker. Conferring -with Lovela~fi£l on the problem / 
they" agreed to cancel and hold a taking-stock session with a 
.smaller' invited group to see where the IOA should be -going 
the^f ollowing yea^^Loveland was* in "attendance at that meeting 
Although the cancellation represented a break in a 4 0-year 
-tradition, IOA staff retrospectively thought that the .review- 
planning 'meeting was very useful, allowing a frank exchange 
of views with key superintendents and others on what their 
real needs were likely to be from this* time forward]' The 
incident also illustrates the rather flexible posture Loveland 
and her staff could take toward IOA operations. 
3.6. 2_^ ^fork Groups % 

As noted in Section 2, the work group was a Love^>and 
innovation to bring about greater participation by teachers 
and intermediate level staff from participating districts. 
Work groups were intended to be mini-serial events in* which a 
series of three consecutive half-day workshops would be 
scheduled around the same topic. The pattern was to begyj 
with an expert speaker, follow up with district pjeople 
offering practice models, and close with a session at which 
action implications, adaptations a>pd other practice- 
specific follow up could be considered and planned for. As it 
turned out by the second year, these plans were not practical 1 
as long term modus operandi , probably for two, reasons. First^ 
of all, with limited resources and a full plate of -activities 
the x IOA could not .continue to h a nd^e*"Th^ complex logistics of 
such a work group pattern. Soundly ,/as Voted by one informant 
most districts found it rather difficult t\^release the 
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s^pie teacher for three' successive half-clays! » As a result, 

by th^ 1978-79 school year, there*.were fewer v7ork ^groups 

and' each tended to focus on one topic which wa£ covered in 

a single session. V \ * * 

In the spring of 1979, after a somewhat -turbulent fall 
term and wi thjooveland still abs.ent, the IOA managed to put 
on a series of e\ght work group sessions on eight * different . 
topics using eiglit" different resource persons. Evaluation 
data were collected on. each of * these* events' which suggest > 
a rather robust operation. Average attendance p£r session 
was 25 7 up from 18 in the fall. « The total nlfcmber participating 

t 

was 146 of wl^ich nearly 50 attended more than one session/ 
° By position, 44 percent were teachers in both fall and spring 
while 16 percent were principals or assistant principals, 15 
percent were supervisors or staff jdevelc^ers , 3 percent were super- 
intendents or assistant superintendents. Thu£ a rather good rarge was 
represented with a .predominance of teachers. 

Responses to a number of evaluation items were highly favor- 
able, with top rating given to- " leader (s) appeared to be well in- 
formed and adequately addressed the topic" and lf J:_lie session was 
inf prmative. \ The lowest-rated item was "permitted sufficient time 

explore the topic"but .even this was rated slightly above "agree" 
on a five-point rating scale. Nevertheless, the ratings echo 
the comment from one principal who was interviewed that 
■ ssssions vfrh^h covered a topic in more depth over the course 
of a. whole day w.ouTd be more valuable. / % s 

1 * The work groups tffkt we observed during tjie 1979-80 school 
year nevertheless retained the haif-day format, often with 
two different workgroups scheduled for. the morning and 
afternoon, of the same day but usually without specific thematic" 
connections between thejnT Work groups. CQntinued to folloLa ^ 
pattern of centering on one expert resource person, typicariy 
a college faculty member ^, who provided information in rather 
traditional didactic form followed by discussion, led by and 
centered on the spegJcer. In spite of such traditional 
<^ formats, the- woijc groups continued to be wel-1 received and 
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well-attenaed because dT^tke clearly high quality, of the * 
resource persons. Also , contributing to the continued success 
wer*e t£e relaxed beauty of the conference site and the 
welcoming attitudes of^the IOA staff* 



3.6.3. Superintendents f >jConf erences/Seminars 

Twice per year, special sessions very similar to the 
half-day work groups were arranged exclusively for, super- 
intendents. Some ef f ort "^^joa^de *to provide strong speakers^ 
for these meetings andNihey were also essentially didactic 
in nature. An effort was made to target topics to critical 
district-wide concerns such as accountability legislation. 

3.6.4. Principals 1 Meetings / 

In past work <pn the west coast, Loverand. £ad been known 
for her involvement in Collaborative problem- solving groups 
with school principals. Thus, it was logical to develop a 
continuing principals' group as part of the overall revival 
scheme. Indeed, v there were meetings especially designed , 
for principals which were held about twice a "year but in v 
general thes^ gatherings wfere not perceived to be as ^ 
successful as other efforts. At various times, Loveland * 
' enlisted the help of former IOA director Sands and her 1978-79' 
stand-in, Anderson, to help her ft wi^m the X>&sk of organizing 
the principals. ' ~~ r 

Unfortunately, although* some individual sessions were „ 
deemed very successful, the sense of a continuing .problem- 
solving group never really gelled. An /Underground reason for 
this may have been the lack of highly motivated Support » from 
the Fellows, who tended to identify much mote readily 
with teachers .and tfeacher concerns* - ** Indeed, in tfie entry 
problems reported by Fellows as ±hey sought to establish their 
roles within particular school d'i strict settings, v the principal 
was typically the villain. ^ On^the other hand, there 
was some tendency for former Fellows to seek out principalships 
.a£ a form of upward career mobility. 
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3.6^5. The Fellows Program - 

FrcJm. its-' original loose' conceptualization by Loveland 
in the Spring of 1977 to its status in the sprinc^f 1981, 
the Fellows program went through several transformations. 
*As described in Section 2, the notion was , generally to develop 
charrge agent expertise through a kind^qf mutual adaptation 
within the particular situation whiCTr-^exikted in each district 

or school setting. There was no one mod&l of how to do thj,s; 
there were few commonalities among district-school " expectations , 
and "there was a great diversity among the FelRtys thenTse/Lves' 
in background,, change skills, and interests. The* pattern 
persisted in the 1978-79 year with Anderaon gently trying .to 
force a conceptual-analytical covering to the process. He 
was strongly resisted by old Fellows while new Fellows were 
left* largely in the middle to puzzle over what* it was all,, 
about. But there was also only a fia'ndful of new-Fellows in - 
any case. . * I - T 

A new pattern which emerged was for some Fellows to move 
up* into greater control of the operations of the IOA as a wfl 
assujning the positions which were being^ relinquished by 
Ryder and Curran. Anojther pattern was^the evolution of more 
elaborated inter-district activities out of the original single 
district forays. This is * essentially how the Writing 
Consortium emerged. It is also how another Fellow developed 
her role in relation to a gifted program which began as a 
small effort within one' school, moved to the district level, 
and subsequently became a model which was 1 disseminated Regionally 
and formed the basi^-of further work group and conference 
presentations within the IOA. < , 

« Another pattern which developed was for Fellows t^o work 
on proposals for external funding of special projects. We can : 
see from the table on page 92 (Table 3-2) that Newell move<r- 
more and more into such a role, and was ip fact the chief 
writer on the ultima tely'lulccessf ul Collaborative R&D 
Project. Thus the IOA became a kind of base or jumping off 
point for a variety* of initiatives which were not, strictly 
speaking , IOA projects but rather ARI pro j'ects inv 
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which there, was 'loosely defined and part^a-l l»OA involvement^ 

One of the more important of thes'e^ development?, which' cam£ 

to fruition in the summer of 1980, 'was an arrangement with- a 

federally supported teacher cent ex? based in the of f ices, of the 

Urbania Teachers 1 Union. ' For %ie -1980-8.1 scfTool year, two 

Fellows were partially supported out of this teacher center 

^although Urbania was not- a member of the*IO& and these 

Fellows did, not work with 'LOA districts per se. ' The looseness 

and Ambiguity of such arrangements did not appear to be in the 

least troubling to the I OA staff, especially *Loyeland; and they 

were tolerated by .the- executive* board. - »■ - a ~' 

. ' ^Through various rather complicated* arrangements there 

thus' remained a core group of seven Fellows in the 198 0-81 

year of whom three were senior and four new, but none of the 

Fellqws was, any longer as-signed to a particular school district 

and' districts no longer contributed to "a* Fellow option., / 

3.6-6. Documentation, ReseArch/^and Publication . 1 v 

■ By far the weakest aspect ^.of the revival^ was and • 

continued to be the level of scholarly contribution and 

* — «— 
publishable documentation which emer^ecU How~"tQ do research * 

.» - * 
on the process was a" continuing and nagging topic which never 

I > . A 

received adequate resolution, ~nder»son's efforts in this regard 

were probably undermined lOfy a feeling^ among old Fellows that, 

as one of them put it, "Alice will be back "soon.". Two or\ 

three Fellows did manage to get research projects and 

dissertations out of their field exper^ences^but ^fhese wdre 

rather -marginal to the Fellows' group and their activities were 

hot greatly appreciated by the*others. Furthermore the very 

specific topics of these research studies had little to* do with 

the revival effort as 3uch or networking ^j^the change proces^ 

involving inter-organizafciotfal arrangements .^"TPfifr-s^ne elaborate 

documentation effort initiated by Innes with ±he placing of an 

ethnographic graduate student as ^n observer of Fellow 

activities' apparently came° to nothing. The "lack of much x 

research endeavor probably further isolated the IOA and the* 

Fellows from the mainstream of the college* and made the new 

. . n • ■ • 
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ARI Cirect-r, BernV^oreVc&bJLous' about financial contributions 
f rom what was. seen by him ,and-.others as an endowment- to, support 
educational research. \ & - « * 

The one area where progress was made was in\he reissuance- 

Vof £|| new's^etter in the winter' »an.d spring of 1981. The production 
of the threteYew issues was-itery largely due to. the efforts 

/\>£ the indefatj^bi«' and^gesourcef ul Robards. 



3.7. INTER0RGANI2ATJ0NAL DYNAMICS 
3.7.-1. Consensus* ' 



There was ^consicJptable consensus at all levels and between, 
the college and " the member districts that tl^e new initiatives 
begun under Lovei&nd^ were positive and should be continued. 
Primarily what was endorsed was the increased activity .level 
which gave the college a sense that something good was being * 
% delivered £nd the schools a sense that they were getting more 
than trh§ir money 1 s worth. This was>m<3re than' just keeping a ^ 
tradition alive. .Both sides 'endorsed the 'idea of greater 
teacher involvement an^ involvement of all levels of the • > 

school system. There, was also a recognition that what was to» 
be done would involve ;ietworld?ng", the extensive use of ti^e college 
faculty, but would not ptit a major strain on either college 
*^or school district sesource>s. In^other words, the new 

activities would iSe mutually rewarding. but 'wduld not represent - 
really significant shif tSj iff priorities or resource allocations' 
on either part. . . 

within the college there ^as also a consensus wTiich 
included, Love land and rtiSsfe.of her associates that the IOA s] 
be a knowledge producer of some sort and ^contributor to th^ "* 
knowledge building and^documentation .activity of the college 
as e whole*. The dif f ereac J* here came in the areas of (a) the 
* priority given to research versus service, '(b) the extent to 
which service arid research"- goals were compatible within an 
a^plied^ and colTaborative .orientation , and (c) the nature of 
the research' to be performed,, particularly whether the IOA 
itself could be a proper f qcus* of study . # , Because of these' 
undercurrents and for a number of other reasons ther<* were 
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Very few tangible knowledge-products emerging,, f ronv the 
revival effort in the form of publications, theses, handbooks 
(^r whatever 5 ; in s'pite of 'a consensus that such | things were 
desirable. In Eact, after a jyear 1 s leave ^work on another 

project, Loveland felt it necessary to take another leave 

♦ > >* - • 

of ^T-yeaT as a sabbatical 'to write a book, i.e., to create 

a knowledge product so a^ to secure ^her promotion to full 

professor. • In part what she was saying was that deep 

involvement in the^IOA was incompatible with concentrated 

scholarly effort. , * * * 

3.7.2 A Conflict , . ' : *' 

Loveland could generally, be described as a harmoni'zer 

* * 
and partly *for this reason when she was around there were^fS'W' 

open conflicts and those that fcrose 'were resolved quickly 

through her interventions. Wherv she was gone , " however , there 

were some- which came quickly to the surface. • These are 

summarized in Table "3-3. The most serious conflict occurred 



in ttffe fall' of 1978 and involved the old Fellows and 
Anderson; ' the interim leader.. 

At the l^pftrt of this- conf lict was an ownership tissue: 
af ter 1 a year~ of 'frantic effort the Fellows c from the previous ' 
year felt that the IQA* was . theirs, or at, least theirs as "the 
custodians of Loveland^s flag. Anderson, on the otheV"tiand, 
had an identification * with a prior version of the E5A about 
which they knew little; his IOA was clearly a different 
animal, more research-oriented, more superintend«ftit-oriented 
and male. Actually, by-*fois own import, Anderson was merely' 
trying to bring 'a semblance of order into' the very diverse and * 
diffuse notions of thfe change process in which t£e Fellows were 
engaged.^ The Fellows themselves would a^ree that clarification 
was desirable but 'the majority rejected the notion that * J| 
^Ande^on should take the lead t or eV£n be involved 'in, such 
An effort.' 9 ' . . v 

.The result was extr^me^unhappiness on the "part 'of the 
old ITellows who *met in secret meetings and made long and fre- 
quent calls to Loveland for* support. Inadvertently through 
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Tab*l4 3-3 Con flict g Related % to the IOA. 



PARTIES -INVOLVED 



ISSUS 



HOW RESOLVED* 



EFFECTS 



Within the I OA 
Staff < 

Old Fell6ws vs. 
interim leader- 
ship(fall,1978) 



Fel lows 



Acceptance of new 
leadership during 
Loveland* s first 
absence k 



Definition of the 
role of Bellow 



■ l 

Expectation that 
Loveland would return; 
continuing interim^, 
contacts with Loveland; 
return' of Loveland'. 

Remained unresolved 
confused for long 
period* Bach dis- 
covered own mode. 



weak Fellow 
connections j:o 
rest of univ. 
Excessive de- 
pendence on L 5X83 
Evolution of * Dwindling of the 
consortia models-ffi^ld placement 
aspect by 1980. 



IOA "old hands* 
and Loveland 
followers 



4 



- Administra t ive 

and total system 
vs. teacher- 
, classroom focus 



'Increasing involve- 
^•^S^ent of 'teacher* 
and instruct staffs. 
Attempts to cover 
all levels to some 
degree. 



Districts' either IOA staff over- 



pleased^ or un- 
perturbed . 



extended. , 
Principals' 
group never gets 
going well. 
Fellows stumble* 
over admin, in 
field efforts. 
Resources never - 
adequately 
mobilized for 
vived IOA. » 



Between IOA 
aad College 
IOA start. vs. 
other faculty 
and leadership of 
Action Research , 
Institute 



College President/ 
ARI director vs. 
Loveland 



Service y 
research fun 



on 



COnsolidatiqn *of 
college field - 
efforts under 
revamped IOA 



Service wins but 
conflict remains 
latent . 



Loveland uses her 
clout and implied 
member superinten- 
dent clout to get 
president to re- 
verse position. * 
Conflict remains 
latent . 



IOA^ staff 
morale, solid- 
arity high. 



* Integrity of 
existing IOA 
preserved. 
Possible loss 

of existing 
members 
averted. 
/ • 



Isolated from 
college. 
Vulnerable fto 
academic cri-* 
tique. 

Low status of 
IOA in college. 
t 

Opportunity for 
expansion and 
greater involve- 
ment lost or %- 
put off. 
Increased ten- 
sion between 
IOA leadership 
and ARI leader- 
ship. 



Between IOA • ~ 
and School . 
\ prstn-cts „ 



Recruitment of * 
new members in 
southeast region - 
and development of 
Writing Con- * 
sortium activity 
in this region. 



Failed to .gain more 
\ than two or three 
members here. 



More capacity 
to relate to 
other regions. 



Wasted efforts , 
.Lost potential 
resources. 
Confused tuff 
. dispute with 
teacher center 
attached to 
another private 
university*. 



Among Member Districts 

Non'e -apparent which related 
to revived I OA . 



9 
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such behavio^€He old Fellows made some* of the new Fellows 
. feel' like outcasts; the new Fellows di& not have the same ' 
identification with Loveland nor did tffe share tije same 
-disdain *of Anderson and his clarif ieatw«f efforts. The 
situation was ameliorated by Loveland* who r flew in for a meeting 
in tiecember (see again- the event listing of # Table 3-2) to ( 
' listen to all asides and^'review the issues' and to reassure .and 
bring people together. Ultimately the convict was .resolve^ 
through her return , > 

The second listed '."conflict" in Table' 3-3 was really iftore 
a confusion than-a conflict but it* was a preoccupying theSi^^^ 
"""of Fellows meetings over at least a? two-year period. It could 
be summarized in the Question, H What is a Fellow supposed to be 
and do? 11 The conflictful aspect arose because sdm6 Fellows had 
rather definite ideas about what a Fellow was and was not 
supposed to do', while" others di^Pnot aYid still others* took 
;\ a very open and pragmatic approach which could be expressed 

as "do .whatever you can to be Useful in the situation you 
• find yourself in." For a few Fellows, the fellowship represented^, ♦ 
^an opportunity tto do field-based research as part of their* J 
'progress towara the doctoral dissertation; This was clearly 
frowned upon /by several others who, felt that a Fellow should *' 1 
pe dedicated to service a^nd be sensitive .to practitioner 
needs in a way that precluded this type of research. Actually, ^ % ' 
there was a kind of emergent self -definition for each Fellow role, 

0 * 1 

as -each Fellow was placed* in a different setting which had its 
own special problems-, challenges, and opportunities. Thus, the 
collective experieriae cquld have been viewed as a kind of 
experimental incubator for helping roles in school, settings, * 
and the frustration at not being- a bl^ to document the experience- 
in a sharable way is understandable, 

"* m As a learning expesiefcce for the Fellows -it f was a bit 
like being thrown into the water as a way of learning how 
to swim J For some that was a challenge which thfey , could 
respond i^o liy ^swimming , for dthdrs there- was* a mad scramble c 
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to the nearest bank, i.e., falling back on familiar roles% 

dependency on. authority figures, reliance on already. 

established expertise; for still -other? it probably felt 

a bit like drowning. From interviews with superintendents, 

it ^p^ears that they never really understood what the .Fellow' 

option was all about and 'took- it on as a k'iijd of goodwill ^ 

gesture 'to Loveland. As a result field placements were 

rather casually, made and forgotten, having little impact a£ 

th£ district level agd Jience no institutional Support- at a 

later time. The end result was atrophy. of the Fellows program 

as originally Conceived by. Loveland and the loss pf -the x \ 

potential inccitfb from member districts to, support Fellows v • 

. activities. « ~ j \ m * 

A third muted'conf lict concerned the focus of attention . r' 

of the feyived I0A. Loveland and all her female ^Fellows : 

were oriented toward^ the \ teacher l^vel or staff development 

within the district'in support ol: teachers. - Sa,nds and 

Anderson and probably Innes'as members of the administration . . 

department and % the students whom they managed tQ place in the 

Fellows program were more oriented to administrative roles— 

the principal and tb^ superintendent. Tfois ' also* reflected 

the' prime focus of the historic IOA. Loveland was able to resol\ 

this, conflict partially through her ability .to Yelate* £d 

airierent levels and her understanding of schools and districts 

* < t , / 

as social systems and she 'endeavored* to ^maintain activities 

^.hi'ch served alj? levels. As a result the stalf-was spread m \ '* " 

extremely thinly and'could not really* attend very well 1 to the r ^ 

principals 1 level in ^particular although .efforts,. in that 

\ , * ' • , - > * >. • * • - 

direction- persisted. .Probably tfte most, serious' negative 

conseguence of this und^r.groMnd, ^orvf Tict was th'e limitation-* N 1 

of involvement' of me^bfers 'di: jiHe^T administration fv ^ep,artmeTrtr/ ' l < 

- - * » * • > * ^ * ^ i4 *" » j ^ 

a limitation wjfriclj' also *hac3 ' hi^tbir ic roots (see aagai#.Jthe Sari^sr 

period discifs€ion)«? , Bpth Sands* and Ander'soh remained - ftiendly. - 

'^bystanders ar\d ^ojefift'e helpers o# the. rBvive'dnlOA" b\jt *the^ N 

^ere neyer effectively engaged ^as fun partners ,or < team*. 

r >members . T-i^ ' . * . *.y * * ^ ^'r* - *.^ 1 



Between the IOA and the college there was a somewhat 
ambivalent relationship. Particularly^when Loveland was 
absent the second time in 1980-81, the IOA was rather 
isolated from the college through the lack' of a spokesperson 
wit* real clout in the system. In Loveland 's absence higher • 
authorities began to plan different scenarios for the IOA 
including a more restricted budget' and plans for reconfiguring 
•the IOA as the .umbrella for all field operations including 
miscellaneous -field research projects. The umbrella model was 
anathema to Loveland who intervened quickly with the president 
on one of her "return visits to block the move. Nevertheless 
it seemed likely that the administration would continue to •• 
promote plans which- would reconfigure- the IOA, particularly 
as. long as the IOA continued to be a drain on £he resources- 
of the Action Research Institute. 

Between th^e IOA and the districts there were no major 
visible conflicts after Loveland took ovef . However ,' there 
was a continuing problem in building involvement in the southeast 
section, where at one time the historic IOA had been very popular. 
One factor here may have been distance; members from this ' 
area had to travel a bit farther on average than members coming 
from the two other regions. As a result there was talk at 
various times of holding regional meet ings and -of, holding 



meetings at places other "than the university-owned"' mansion 
which was used up to 1980. Another factor may 'have been the 
much earlier dispute over use of the Indicators of Quality 
which centered on this region;*, superintendents in this' area 
were reputed to be more suspicious of research efforts than 
in other areas. 'Finally, and perhaps most significantly , there 
were other resources of a comparable nature in the southeast, 
in particular a private university with a strong imputation 



which was developing its own teacher center to 'serve the 
area. During the 1979-80 school year,, Archer made several 
attempts to enlist interest in a writing consortium in the 
southeast by forming an alliance with this teacher center, whose' 
. new director had 'been an IOA Fellow' the previous year, but 
his efforts came to no result, less from conflict than from 
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. bafflement ,at the complexities of two overlapping networks 
and a proposed subnetwork involving two universities and two 
centers, /in any case it was really a minor problem resulting . 
in a lost opportunity of minor concern to the IOA as a whole. 

Among- the districts there seemed to be few conflicts that 
appeared on the surface-. The IOA was a low- threat, low-cost 
enterprise which may have been part of its appeal, located in 
similar, generally suburban, affluent communities, the district 
tended to be interested in. the same types of issues,' but 
conflict may arise as there is more involvement with (a) the 
big city arid the inner city and (b) the teachers' union of the 
big city. These connections were new in the fall of 1980 and 
-•-were' no!:' studied" closely as part of 'our fieldwork. ' ; ' v 
3.7.3. Bargaining and Exchange -Issues . . ^ ; 

One of the most puzzling aspects of this case .is the near 
absence of bilateral or multilateral exchanges of resources 
'and rewards'. For the districts- the cost was Really quite 
minor, involving a fee of $750 per yearVand small amounts 
of release time, for a few teachers. Although all districts 
visited were facing budget constraints and cutbacks during 
the years of our fieldwork, for the largest districts or the - 
— more affl uent. Lhe lee was-clearly inconsequential. However, 
for smaller districts— which also happened- to be more remote 
from conference sites— the fee was reported as a factor in 
non-participation, in some 'cases the determining factor. Since 
^ it was* a flat fee at the time ■ of our fieldwork (historically ; 
p it was based on a certain . small amount per pupil), the cost 
was relatively much more -significant for the smallest districts. 

The real bargain was at a more subtle' level which did not 
'involve finances, credits, specific services or goods. For' 
this arrangement the basic currency was something more like 
"involyement"\ pr "attention" or /'caring. " The college needed 
the schools partly as a matter of credibility and'^to maintain a 
sense of relevaVice., This not an overpowering drive or a 
basic survival need, but it was tfiere. ' 



For the schctols the need was perhaps for reassurance that 
they were indeed good schools with high intellectual standards 
and^a ^ntinuing striving for excellence which would' naturally 
orient t^hem to the very best colleges and -universities in the 
country as sources of new wisdom". \Loveland said, in effect, 
"Look I can get you the y^y best people; I'll get- you anybody 
y6u want at my University and I'll get you world-class 
scholars and researchers • from other places as well." The 
school districts in return said, "O.K., we will come back and 
.give you the field credibility you need .and some access to 
our schools for your graduate students if you can show us 
you really want to make this thing work and don't trfeat us 
\ in a perfunctory, manner . " 

Bargaining behavior which' reflected' these assumptions 
s was only really visible in the interregnum period when Sands 

nominally presided. Sam Taylor, the sawy young- superintendent 
from Shady Grove, got restless because the old bargain was 
clearly dead and the institution was lingering on without any 
n£tt deal being made. (The finance study had been one of the 
Ja^t*>vestiges of the old bargain, a specific service provided 
* to the districts in exchange for their funds and their provision 

of access for some research purposes.) 

. Loveland proposed a new bargain which -was rather attractive 
but vague, she would provide a lot of new activities; she 
would get teachers involved'; she would" give on-site service^ 
(of *an undefined sort) through her fellows. The superintendents 
said that was fine and' they were willing to leava it that way 
for two*br three years. Prom' 1978/ through 1980 there were no 
moves to renegotiate this, exchange; 'deal. 

At the/ spring reassessment meeting of May 1981- r the 
superintendents* were invited to Took at the arrangement" again; : * 
on the whole they were satisfied but they did express the 
need for a more quantitative research-oriented thrust which would 
provide more .systematic assessment of* needs and concerns. 
The request seemed to be in line with continuing- concerns - within 
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the^college articulated by Bern, by some Fellows, and by ^ 
Loveland^ but in different ways. It appeared .possible that 
these stirrings would lead in future years to a new kind of 
bargain -which may have some of the features of the founder's, 
original model. , * * * r 

For the Fellows who provided the working capacity -of the 
revived arrangement the incentives' were mostly intangible. To 
be a. part of an important new enterprise where they would learn 
a lqt and which would enrich their professional lives in 
multiple but indeterminate 'ways they were willing to work like 
hell even on tasks (like typing and getting coffee and donuts) 
which had few intrinsic rewards or merits.. The indeterminacy 
itself was probably an important factor because it alloweg 
individual Fellows to read into the situation whate^r they 
wanted to see in it_and to make of it whatever their individual 
capabilities andinterests could make/ Those who asked them- 
selves and otherfe "what do I get specif icall y out of this and 
what do 1 have to do in exchange?" were probably the least 
happy with the arrangement and with their own role. 

For thec^fOA as a whole it seems that the term "bargain" 
-is an 'inadequate: term. It certainly does not describe the 
way most actors spoke afcout their involvement. On the other 
hand it could be argued that the near absence of explicit 
bargains or bilaterial arrangements for exchange of rewards 
is a major' factor in the continuing instability of ♦the " - 

arrangement, doubts about future funding, and confusion ^about 
priorities , roles , and functions . K } 

3.7.4. Knowledge Transfer 

The most obvious fact about this IOA in 'its revived form, 
was that it was a. very active knowledge transfer mechanism. 
The typical formaf for providing the knowledge was ^he^ work- 
shop at wjiich'an acknowledged expert held 'forth before a 
♦ 

group of bj^Ween 10 and 25 persons from member 'districts, ' 
We have enough documentation of these events, supplemented* 
'with observations, to give a fairly complete Jgipwlfedge transfer 
profile along a Inumber of dimensions. These include: manifest 

* 
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content, knowledge types, origins, types of providers, and 
implied uses. Most of these analyses are based on, a sample of 
25 presentations m^de during the spring and fall of 1979? 
this might be considered a "typical" period, with Love land gone 
one semester and back the next. - ~ 

° : * (a) Manifest contents of prd^ntations . Table 5-4 indicates 
the k major topic areas coverecMtn 71 presentations made over 
seven semesters starting in <kne. fall, of 1977 . For conferences 
which typically included at least three separate 'presentations 
each presentation was rated separately. Also included in this 
listing is 'an analysis of available issues ok the newsletter 
for the spring of 1977 apd" the ' spring of 198 i/ there being no 
issues between these dates. The table suggests that there 
was a rich diversity of topics and that no one topic or * 
topic area * was dominant. There was a fairly clear-targeting 
of topics of concern to teachers including topics of general 
interest such as testing, performance evaluation' Jjpf teachers, 
usually) , career development (often involving teaching careers) 
and women's issues (usually te'achers) , but thjsre was also a 
.fairly rich menu of offerings for administrators and. educators 
in -general r 



(b) Knowledge types . Turning now to tfable 3-5, we see an 
analysis v of the smaller set of 25 presentations on the dimension 
of "knowledge type." .We note that about half of these presentati 
could be described as providing technical expertise of one sort 
or another and a '.third .provide soirfe sort of\ research\&I*ew*S3ge . 
The analysis suggests the strongly didactic Inature of most 
meetings; they were not organized as exchanges and for the 

- most part they did hot focus on craft knowledge* emanating from 
< « practitioner^ experiences. Where craft knowledge was presented, 
it was usually bolstered by other types' of expertise which 
could be described as. "technical." p 1 

(c) Origins a nd validation basis . Tables '3- 6 and 3-7 suggest 
a similar pattern. Research and development and academically 

/established expertise predominated. Work by faculty members of 
^ the college was featured about a third of 'the time and thus 
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Tabl<§ 3-4 Substantive Topics Covered in T0\ Offerings- Analysis of 
71 Presentations and 9-NeVslett er Itenys over 7 Semesters 
1977-81 ! ' ■ 



TOPIC 



CONFERENCE 6r - 
WORK, GROUP MTG 




NEWSLETTER 'TOTAL* v %^OF TOTAL 



Teachers/teaching 

Evaluation/ testing 

psychology of student/ 
classroom ^s*^** 

iMath and comput^^educ . 

Writing 

Values/ethics 

Leadership/org.,dev ./admin, 

Gifted and talented 

Teaching ahd learning 
process ^ 

Secondary^ schools 

Sex equity/ 

women ' s issues 

Career development 

Research and problem- 
solving process 

-Teacher centers 

Lay;s/legi slat ion * 
-Cognition 

Demographic trends; 
aesthetic ed . ; 
community-parent 
involvement; social 
studies; reading; 
science ed . tele- 
vision; all the 
institutions that 
educate 



*14 topics were double coded. 



13 
13 

8 
5 
5 
5 
3 
4 

4 
3 

3 
3 

2 
2 
2 
2 



2 
1 
1 




1 each 
85* 
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TOPIC CLUSTERS (Based on the above) 

General Interest* 

(evaluation, values, gifted, women- 
- careers, problem-solving, TV, etc.) 

Teaching-teacher related: 

(irfcluding psychology., cognition) 

0 

Curriculum • specif ic: 

(writing/ math, science, etc.) 
* , # 
Administration related: 

( le ader ship , secondary^school s , 
laws, demographics, community-parent} 



r 



109 



.123 



14 

,13 

10 
6 
6 
5 
5 
4 

4 
4 

3 
3 

3 
2 
2 
2 



94 



33 



32 



16 



13 



15 
14 

11 
6 
6 
5 

« 

5 
4 

' 4 
* 4 

3 
3 

3 
2 
2 
2_ 



\ 



100. 



35% 



. 34? 



14V 



J- 



Table 3-5 Khowle^ge Types * 

Craft knowledge 
Ideas-- * v 
General cultute 
Technical expertise 
• -General professional 
exchange 
Research knowledge 
Inspiration 
Other (law) 



5 . 




20% 


7 . 




28% - 


"5 




20% ( 


12 

t> 




' 48% \ 


0 




0% 


9 




36% 


5 




20% . 


1 




4%>T 



A 



.A majofit^bf topics were double coded.. Most prominent double 
codes were: " idea's , .general culture and inspiration" 3 topics 

% * (triple coded) 

"crc|ft" and "technical" , ' 3 topics " 

"technical" and "research"' * 3 topics 

*based on 25 presentations, spring and fall 1979 
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Table 3-6 Origins of Knowledge Provided* 




R&D sources outside 

^the college • 8 - 32% 
Developed/tried Qut . 

by college faculty * ' 7 28% 

Coiranercially developed *2 8% 

School-based 2 8% ' 

Based on presenter's * ♦ 

experience * 3 12% 

'Legislation 14% 

Td^as of grea£ man 1 ,4% . 

Psychoanalytic, theory 1 4% 

Statistics 1 m • 4% 

Not clear "1 * . 4%' 

*based on 25 presentations/. spring»and fall 1979 




Table 3-7 Basid of . Validation of the Knowledge Provided * 

^ v Expertise of university- 

* v , based persons . 15 60% 

- 4 Expertise of non- 
diversity people *9. 36 
' * p.-, Craft, consensual 4 * * % . 3 12 , 

In two cases craft basis was backed upJoy other expertise.' 
f - "* ,*b^sed on 25 presentations , spring* and fall 1979 
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cannot be 'said to have dominated the offerings even though the 
great majority of presenters were_ connected , to the college * 
(d) . implied uses. Prom the<^unjmaries of these 25 presentation 
it is also usually possible to infer the type of knowledge use- 
that was expected or urged by the presenter. This analysis 
-"•is presented 'in Table 3-8. Implied use should not be confused* 
with actual or ultimate use for which our evidence is much 
more sparse. The laETSr-^s discussed in the "outcomes" section 
which follows. It would appear that at least 10 (40%) could 
be described as having defer practical applications, judging 
. f F° m -.-the number of presentations coded as "problem-solving" or 
"adoption of new practices-." However , ^ feince these two categori 
were frequently double-Coded tie should not assume that the 
majority of presentations were so practical. Indeed a majority 
focussed on improved intellectual' vinder standing o£ some aspect 
of the .work situation or in providing knowledge of general 
value to the receiver*. J 

Table 3-8 Implied Uses t of Knowledge Provided * 

*. " ^ > 

1, Ge neral knowledge 

2. General "pefsohal/protessional growth 



1 28% 


11 


44% 


14 


56% 


8 


32% 


2 


8% 


10 


40% 


5 


>5% 


1 


4%. 



3/ Improved understanding of work 
situation 

4. ^Solving a particular problem^ or 

class of problems 65 

5. Reinforcing existing, practices 
6 ..Adopting new practices 

7. Education reform in general 

8. Assessing needs 

Again it is evident that much double and triple coding was used 
in the^e ratings. Most frequent: % 

Categories #3,4,6 triple eroded 3 tiijes" 

Categories* #1,-2,3 triple coded 2 tyn n es 

Categories #2^,3,5 triple cod<£d 2 times 

Categories #4,6 double coddd § times _ 

Categories #2,3 double coddd* 7 times 

- c Categories #3,4 double coded 4 times v 

Categories #1,2 .double cocked 4 times - * 

*based on 25 presentations, 'spring and fall<*1979 
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< e ) Resource persons 'for presentations , -An analysis of 76 IOA 

• presentations over seyen . semesters indicates the types of 
c ' ; people who were called upon as resource- providers ort 'speakers. 

As indicated in Table 3-9, faculty 'Aembers from .theT| college * 

werfe .the key resource foroall types of even ts. On v the pther 

hand, the IOA called upon quite' a range of ^hers, pi edominantly 

from the local area. Less than one fifth were—local school 
♦ • 

people_and some of these were not from member districts. 4 

* ^ >• 

* Table 3-9; Resource Persons Used in 7fr Form'ai""?resentationV 
, * Over 7 Semesters, 1977-81 ' ^ = \ 

Faculty of the .college ^3 3 4 3% 

Staff from local school districts • * 1 .12 • 16% 

IOA st&ff _ \ * .ALL.r-.~ ..-."-14* 

"priva'teV con s u l t a nt s i n si de a r ea. 9, 12% 

Private consultants outside area 6 • — * 3% 

Faculty? o'f- other universities , ^local" 3 * 4% 

Faculty of other universities, \ . ' 

m nation-wide — 2 .1 ^8% 

Table 3-9 basically confirms the emerging, {pattern of a - * 
strongly university-centered operation in which faculty are used' 
cexte^sively to provide knowledge^on a wide range' of topics of 
-interest to ^school- people. " _ 
3.7.5.. linkage - . 
The concept - . of linkage ran hp used s i mply to~denoto th e 1 



amc&int of contact of any sort between two* parties, whether 
these "parties*' bo individuals, groups, or orgnnZzatibmi. 
The concept ca$r also be extended tb signify intensity of - 
interaction, imultiplexity , reciprocity and degree -of mutual 
engagement in joint problem- solving effort's/ A^ levels of « 
linkage are represented by 0 the engagement' in the revived IOA 
of different persons and member distticts. , At__the weakest 
* level would be .membership without other involvements except 
passive receipt of written outputs, which were ^ ©f course, 
very; sparse: Of- the 25 districts formally enrolled as members 
in the spring of T979, only 1-8 participated .in any of the eight 6 
work group .sessions. Table 3-10 displays the pattern .of 
attendance for these sessions as. tabulated by the IOA s'taff 
for their semiannual activity summary! Although conference 
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stable 3-1-0 



PARTICIPATION 



W-2 
W-3 
W-4 
W-5 
W-6* 



NE-4 
■W-8 



SPRING 1979 I OA WORKSHOPS AND 
- MEMBERSHIP MULTIPLEXITY y 



(Conference attendanqe data not availahlo) 

District • Participation 



V 



NE-1 (Middle Crest) 
W-l 



(Whitman) 
(Hawthorne) . 



NErL2__XU.pper Crest)' 
W-7 . • 

SE-1 • " . \ \ 
NB-3 



J 



SE-2 (Green Cove) - 

w " 9 \ '■ . • 



SE-3 



24 
22 

20 

19 
1.8 

• 17. 

* 17 
■ -16 

\ 10 
10 
'• 9 

* 4 
3 

• ' 3 
2 

. 2 



B,F,FF,^C-5,NIE 



B 



I 



,FF, (WC)Vn 



B 

_._WC 



IE 



■ v • 

F,WC-3*,NIE 
B,F 
•WC-^3 
(WC) 

ft 

Br- 



a,F,WC-2,NIE 



WC 



NE-5 (Shady Grove \ 
NE- 6 



1 
1 



B,WC-3,NIE 




/ 



Guests 
Unaccounted 



198 « 



3 ' 
2 



. 203 



B= Represented on Executive Boa"r4 ,' 

F= Fellow J977-78-79 - . • . . 

FF= Former Fellow/now back in district 

JK>, Writing Consortium (numbers, f oilowing=no. of active participants) 
(WC)- Person in district active in WC although district not a 

member" of WC ' . - , v 

NIE= Named in NIE proposal" as> a project collab6rator with the. college. 

J- ' . ■ ■ 
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attendance data are not included the pattern is interesting, 
p particularly when we juxtapose data on such items as 

.representation, on the^executive .board (B) , whether the district 
had taTten^he Fellow option that year or the previous year " • 
(F,FF), whether the district had also opted fro participate in 
the Writing Consortium (WC), and whether the district^ 
•was included as a potentiaT'&bllaboratpr in the collaborative 
research proposal to NIE . Each of these indicates some level 
of involvement or linkage. The table suggests that there are 
"•four patterns of- membership. The first .we could call "high- 
multiplex" which includes Middle crest (clearly the most active 
. district and the most .diverse in types of involvement), Hawthorne," 
Upper Crest, and Whitman. The participation numbers in these . 
cases are^also important in that they signify teacher as well 
as' administrator participation/ The. next- category migh^-be 
labelled "'high , or moderate- simplex J. " represented by districts 
,W-1, w-2, W-3, W-6, and NE-3; in these cases -reasonably ."high 
workshop attendance was not coupled with other types of . 
. involvement to any extent. A third -type would be "low-multiplex," 
represented by Green Cove and Shady Grove both of which ' * 
multiple involvements j*fct sent few participants to workshops. f 

The implicat i on here - i s-^tkat-a few— sore- pe ople \frpm the \ — 

district?-, principally administrators, were involved, but • 
involvement of teachers and staff generally was not" high. The' 
fourth category could be^labelled either ."low- sinful ex" or ; 
merely "low" and would .include the remai^er of this list ' . ' 
and the eight additional districts which may have participated " 
nconferences but sent no representatives tb the workshops. • 
imbership roles as. such underrepresent the scope of the 
IOA as a network because there were additional districts tied 
in -*n informal ways. For example, two or three districts were 
linked in informally though trhe fact that members of. their 
staffs -were als^ Fellows working with Loveland. Some 
superintendents were sympathetic even when they could not spring 
loo^e the $750 for formal membership; they may have* been former •« 
students from the/administration or some qth^f department 
% 
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or they may have been personal acquaintances of college facility 
\pcludi|Kj Loveland. A stress should also be placed on the 
fact that the IOA continued to have rather stronq and multiplex 
ties to the Urbania district even though it did not appear to 

politically feasible for Urbania to become a dues paying 
member directly. Thus a number of Fellows were former Urbania 
teachers and former Fellows |iad key* jobs in the very complex 
Urbania. district -infrastructure. In'the 1980-81 school y 
two IOA- Fellows were supported through funds of a federal 
grant* to an U-rbania teacher center* The, Urbania relation 
suggests thatr^membership 11 does »ot adequately define the 
-boundaries - -o-f— this^-IOA-ve-r~y well^ indeed^ "the fuziness "was partly" 
deliberate — a- reflection of Lovdand's loose, open, and I 
opportunistic leadership. "* • 1 

Another important aspect of the linkage concept is ' 
reciprocity of participation. • Table 3-11 is an interpretive 
effort based on _ap : alysi$ of the data set as a whole rather 
than ji^jments' by' users at the si*te. Even with this caveat,' we 
think that tHe table fairly reflects the rather lopsided 
nature of the bu^k of the I OA's activities. Both our observations 
.and the activity summaries suggest f <as not^3 before, that the qreat 
majority of workshop and conference events were didactir spsfjions * 
centered on- the speaker of the day. Those in attendance were almgst 
entirely f rom . the district members althouqh the r F611ows 
themselves also' attended when their^ schedules permitted and * m 

at least twc^ indicated how useful the workshop presentations were 
to them, as a stockpile of iWas and tools %hih they could then 
use in their own 'field 'work with districts. 

The IOA activities weire useful to pollege faculty j.n two ways, 
first in g N tv±ng them some indication of ^current practitioner needs ^ 
and interests and Second in guardedly offering some access for 
field research/ generally/ fac v ul%y* dic3 not make much use of* the 
opportunities provided by the IOA. either to enrich their course 
offerings or to make their research more f ield-rg^evant . Some 
expressed the view that the particular set of districts 




Table 3-11 Linkage Functions of Wundary Personnel : ^ Eastern Private I0A ] 



4> 



factions' 



UNIVERSITY. AS USES 



Investment bp 
linker 



1. Resource transforming for 
• ^potential usejrs (packaging, 
synthesizing, making easily 



available and usable 



Resource delivery : search- 
ing, retrieving based on 
user needs; passing on, 
informing , explaining 



Solution giving : ad vis ing , 
encouraging adoption of 
idea, product as a sol- 
ution to user problem 



Implementation helping : 
supporting user 1 s -efforts 
to build knowledge into 
ongoing operations 



None 



9 

Minor 



None 



Minor 



Success 

/ 



X)L >DISTRICT/TfiACHERS 
' AS USERS : .*< 

Investment. * * -Success 

by . linker . % V 



N. A. 



■r: N. A. 



N 0>+ 



Minor' 



Moderate* 



'Moderate 



Moderate* 



> + 



5. Process helping : listen- 
ing, encouraging, talk- 
# ing through problems 



None 



N.A. 



• " . Moderate 



6. Direct training : ' giving 
worVshnpg, rbggpc, — 



*t N o ns 



ftrfrr 



courses. 



Investment 
Heavy/ 

# Moderate 
Minor 
None 




Perceived Success 
++ very- successful 
moderate success 

0 negligible success 

- unsuccessful 



1 ^ , 

Estimates for this table based: on ahalysis of IOA data 
ratlier than judgments f row; users, at* the site.' 

2 ' 

Primarily in' Writing .Con sort itutt* \ **' . \ 

3 Primarily through work of\Fell6ws* > in" districts. # * - - 
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m " which weyemost active in the IOA were too affluent to be 
truly representative of the cutting edge^ concerns of 
education today but they were not likely to take the trouble 
°to find out if this were really the case (in fact, many critical 
issues are well represented in several if not all the member 
districts, e.g., declining enrollments, reduced public support 

. for education, falling test score, minority education, 

( , compliance with PL 94-142, etc.). 

For Loveland and one or' two cJ.ose associates on the 
faculty this picture -was a little different, of course. The 
collaborative research project -which was finally funded in the 
fall of 1980 represented an ogportunity to develop much 
^stronger reciprocal relations with a small subset of districts, 
, some o£ which happened also to be members of the IOA; however, 
Jbhe extent to v whi,ch this- project was an IOA project was' never 
exactly clear. Ojie of the. pr^Jffcipar investigators and the 
prime source of many of the original ideas for the proposal .did 

7 not want to be interviewed for this case study because he fglt he 
had no connection with the IOA and could not .meaningfully comment 
on its operations-. Thus, generally the IOA was seen as 

'^Nsdveland' s ^thing, and as such the rest of the faculty held 
back from serious involvement other than responding to her 
requests for presentations. 

'On the side of the school districts as users the major 
input and the most clearly successful ' input came' from the 

. many f6rmal presentations which constituted a type of 
direct training although i„t was unaccompanied by any sort 
of pertificatiorf or formal crediting. Other linkage function^ — 
resource delivery^ solution giving, help on implementation, . „ 
# and* process helping — were all generally 'a part of the reperto^r^ 
of the Fellows as field agents of the IOA but as noted elsewhere 
J.n this text they played out in very different ways, each Fe 
shaping a unique role, and some being much more successful tha 
others- - Thosje who had absorbed the Loveland course at the 
'col^leg*! should have been prepared, intellectually at' least, 
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for all" four functions andygarticularly the last, but few • 
were^ able' to carry out a pute- processrii^tping role, in part 
because the conditions of entry into sites did not set them 
.up with these expectations. \ v ■ 

r • ' \ 

. Linkage functions were alvso performed through the 
Writing Consortium. The Cpn£or\tium was a truly collaborative 
enterprise in"' which school people playpd a major contributory 

role. • In addition, there was soitae effort to sift through \ J 

and review a number of models foiAthe improved teaching of 
writing skills; some of these were\ adaptations from R&D ^ 
sources, commercial sources, intermediate agencies in the local 
area, and home-grown procedures from £he districts themselves . 
Experts in writing from the college went off in several directions: 
there was some interest in packaging a new curriculum, 
particularly in one district; others preferred a t rather eclectic * ? 
approach; a resource bank was created; two districts colla- « 
borated on a joint program. It wa£* generally considered a 
success although not all spin-offs were equally suCcessftTlT^ 

3.8 BARRIERS: 1978-81 ^ 

There were five types. of barriers which seemed^salient " 

during this period and these five were also somewhat rela£ed 

to- one another. The largest was the reward structure of both* 

the schools and the college But particularly 'of the latter. 

The weakness of the rewards led to weakened linkages between 

.» • 

key elements/ It also led to .reduced energy by^key persons, 
^eak linkages were also partly the result of real and perceived 
differences (heterophrly) between key ^persons and groups in 
ideology, background, and sex. ^ Finally, weakened linkages and 
reduced energy levels resulted in a lowered overall capacity 
of the IOA to fulf ill .its # promise ai>d potential.^ We wi»ir 
discuss each of these in turn. • ? 

3.8.1. Rewards 

The IOA suffered in multiple ways from the persisting 
university norm favoring 'research and scholarly activity over 
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service to practiti^He?$^ only 
with partial success; pressure to publish was one factor 
leading her to take a second leave during the 1980-81 'school 
year. Lack of a substantial^ publication record also hurt 
Archer as the junior staff person and prevented him from gainirfg 
the kind of .^credibility and clout necessary to maintain full 
c f aculty involvement and concern for the IOA during Loveland 's 
absences. The suspicions of many faculty regarding the 
worthiness and relevance of the venture were further reinforced 
by the nearly total lack of publications or documented research ' 
findings coming out of the ,IOA after the retirement of Victor' 
Warren in 1972. 

For the school people and the superintendents in 
particular, the activities of the IOA were harder 'and harder, to 
justify 'wj. thin very stringent budgets because they appeared to 
be mostly intellectual ■ exercises with few' clear and concrete 
>\ school benefits either in terms of onf site' technical advice 
. or materials, or credits for professional upgrading. The result 
was a level of support and commitment which was tentative and 
rather dependent on the special power or charisma of this or 
that- particular presentation /' ' , . * 

3.-8.2. Linkages v j 

< ~ 

ith Loveland absent linkages between the IOA secretariat 

an^the^college weakened considerably especially when^her 

tand-ins were either lower status <or clearly temporary; Thus 

it Was 1 somewhat more difficult to get top-notch speakers. 

Furthermore, "since the bulk of Aie work was more visibly 

conducted by her graduate student Fellows in her absence, the • 

image among college faculty that it was something for her 

ograduatfe students and not for the'.'coilafge as a whole was also 

reinforced. However, perhaps the most jimportant ^inkage 

problem w^s* a collective weakness endemic to colleges and^ 

% - 

universities, the failure of faculty members with complementary 
ski 11^ and commerft conpejrns to work together in a concerted 



fashion.* LoveJ^ft<±7^ Innes, Sands, Anderson, Loveland 's young 
turk colleague, Glen Gorman,, and old hand Herb Peters^aJLl shared 
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a'concern for educational change process, for networking, and 
for having a* strong field orientation* . yet they never came^4. 
together to work as a teai\in support of a reconfigured JOA, 
Gorman and Lpv^land did collaborate on the NIE proposal but 
Gorman kept the IOA at arm's length and subsequently left 
the-college for another academic position far away, Peters 
andJ\nderson did serve as a kind of backup system for- ^ 
Loveland during her first long leave, and Peters frequently 
and quietly gave senior-colleague advice to Loveland. Sands 
and Andersoix at different times tried to take on the assignment 
of developing* a principals 1 group within the IOA with ^only 
mixed success." All these were bits and pieces of 3* collaboration 
which could have been and should Ixave been much stronger and 
better orchestrated. ' > 

For the" districts a. factor of ma jor .importance was the 
presence in the 1970s of several rather strong networks and 
service arrangements which competed for the time, attention, 

and resources of each district Some of these networks were * 

« s ♦ * 

local in character* involving counties and sub-regions; others 
were' national. It was .beyond the .scope of our s^tudy ±0 determine 
what sorts of effects these networks had on schools and 
school personnel. It is even arguable that they had a 
complementary and supportive effect on the revival of the IOA 
because new efforts could piggyback on existing network 
operations, and practitioners at all levels were "now more 
accustomed to networking activity as a means of practice 
improvement. Nevertheless/ particularly .in interviews with 
school superintendents, the existence of these other networks 
vas mentipnecj^as a competitive rather than a complementary 
influence and as a reason for not really ijeeding ma^y of 
the services provided by the IOA. > 
3.8,3. Energy 

For the most part, energy or the lack pf.it' is probably a 
derivative barrier factor*, dependent on rewards and incentives,, 
lmkag^, capacities, etc. Nevertheless, it strikes us as an 



. Figure 6-1 Fellows 
Program Serial — Analysis 
. of^Sauses and Effects , 



ft 

Availability of 

al t e rna t i ve con s ul t- 

ing services 



Spring 1977 
recruitment 
drive 



Historical precedent 
of Fellows as link to 
university/district 



Centrality of service 
for Loveland 



Desire for multiple 
contacts , services 
from IOA 



District requirement 
that college show 
commitment 
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High option IOA 
memb e r ship commi tmen t 
of $750 each 



Teacher support 
potential (undeveloped) 




Phase 1: .Origination 
of district-sited 
Fellows program 



Loveland f s course 
on Educational 
change processes 



Diverse pool of 
graduate student 
talent with diverse 
interests 



tment of 
,000 to IOA revival 




Loveland f s eclectic 
change agent * 
ideology 



Loveland f s clout with 
college and districts 



pomophily of Fellows 
high 



/Career incentives 
Fellows high' 



Fellows' loyalty 
Loveland «high 



District con- 






fusion about 




program 





Diverse* district 
needs, 

expectations 




Diverse place- 
ments, weakly 
supported 



Phase 2: 

Entry 

problems 




Fellows' enterprise 
commitment very 
high 

j 



^yersit^y/diff usenes 
ofNtellow object 
experience, talent 





Significant, success- 
ful spin-off programs- 
Gifted and Xalented, 
Writing Consortium 



District' indifference 
to Fellows program 
as such 



Reduced district 
financial ^support .via 
FellowNpption 




Continuing 
mixed* efforts 
to define 
Tellow role 



Fellow discontent, 
disarray 







t 


Intermittent 




Substitute 


Love land . 


leadership 


presence 








( 
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Reduced 
psychological 
.investment in 
program by 
IOA staff 



College indif- 
ference* to 
Felloes program 
as such 




Reduced-^I 
coijSfUment to 
financial support 


— ^> 



Phase 5: Fellows 
program fade-out. and 
reconfiguration 



FellW option 4 
for membership 
dropped 



External funds 
ayaild|de for 
different Fellow 
configurations 
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- outstanding feature of Lfeyeland and ;of the othersr'who were 
infected by her zeal. When Lov^iand was absent sqme of that 
energy dissipated or got* drained ckf ^into discontent with 
replacement figures. Another aspect was the inevitable falling 
off of ^enthusiasm as the venture began to~lose its newness. 
Thus, during the .second and third years it was difficult to 
cbmpletely recapture the exhilaration of launching- a new 
adventure. There was also an increasing -s^nse of exhaustion, 
of being <^n "the edge of burn-out as a result^of the frantic 
activity of running field operations, conferences, and 
work groups one after another on every imaginable 'educational 
subject. . — 



3.8.4. 



Heterophily: Real and Percfeivfed Differences Among 
Principal -Actors * ~ » 



The Fellows continued to be perceived - as a kind of in- " 
group which was female-dominated and dedicated to the advancement 
of t e ac ^er-a-r— this gave it sbme o c f its internal strength and 
momentum but it also ^weakened collaborative .relations, parti- 
cularly with members of the administration department, who tended* 
to be all-male and focussed in their concern either on principals 
and superintendents or on th§ system as -a whole. Another 
^dimension of difference, which caused some trouble within the • « 
college was' the prioritization of research -and the implied 
denigration of service by many of the faculty and presumably 
their students and the reverse attitudes exhibited by many of 
the IOA group. £uch differences tended ta keep people* apart 
who could have contributed to the joint .effort. 
3.8.5. Capacity , 

Another factor which worked against the' IOA was the slight 
but real reduction in financial commitments" bbt]r*from the 
college ■ (especially after the .departure of Inne6 and the s 
installation of Bern as'Head of* ARI) and. from the districts 
through slightly slackened memberships and loss of interest 
in the Fellow option. These losses. inevitably resulted'in a 
somewhat reduced capacity to maintain activities at the original 
1977-78 levels. * 
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3.9* FACILITATORS ' - * 

The above. litany of problems and shortcomings should 'be 

tempered by an* appreciation of the a<51id fact that the IOA 

1 ' 
did persist in spite of them and continued^to hav£ a 

robust and rather impressive record of achievements. To 



some degree^these achievements were the results of 
facilitating factors which mirrored the barriers. TIjus we 
find as, chief f acilitators^he^homophily of the coi 
stal|, the energy of #ey persons the linkages which continued 
and {sometimes grew stronger, and the growing capacity and 
sophistication of the'^old Fellows who N ^tuck with it, 
3*9.:f. Homophlly 



stuck witn it. 

$ ■ . ^ • 

f * r 

The homophily oflthe Lovcl'and inner 'circle may have vjeakened 



* f- c % - - 

linkages to other f aculTy*"*but °it preserved and strengthened 
the sense of mission yhich was an important -enfergizer. This 
sense continued though perhaps a bit ab.ated^ as the lustre 
*of newness faded from the endeavor/ I£ is"profc>ably this sense 
* , w of mission that sustained the activity level of the JGA 

• ov€r four years and even caused some expansion in a few * 
<r > 'area's , ^eLtg t*he development of* the consortia' and the rebirth 
p-f the newsletter % \ ' - ' . 1 - ' » 




'~ w_ "" " ' ~ ; ~6 And 1977, Lov^l^uid was 




aided ^m^e4^firai^.y,- by f two. trusty graduate assistants, Ryder # 
and C^rrah/" Vfegm^ti^evFeli^ws *g;roup durijng -that time two more 
tremendoy&iy 4 en&jr^kti^ 'afitf. talented graduate students emerged 



wht> became theV^jpijfistays o^thq IOA through 1?81./ Thes^e wer 
* Jewell and -Robakds. "^Ne&el.l workted wit!^ Archer and handled/a 
good deal' of 'th^^a^ntjen^nce and coordination chores, moving 
more and^ more itito^mafiag,etoent role while Robards bu^Xt and 
maintained the succeS^uL 'Writing Consortium arid' took over the 
task of reviving the neyte,Mtter\ • These two were very capable 
of carrying on without Lp^lalid and they' worked together very 
snpothlj with -Aroher A ^us their efforts greatly lessened 
the impact of Loveland^s absences, on the IQA. . t 
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3.9.-3. Empathy-; Understanding- and Appreciating District 
Needs and .Concerns- ~ - _ — - " : ^ ' 

Although the' IOA core staff / including Loveland,* Archer ,' " 
Newell, and *obar<Js did not engaged much formal' assessment^ 
# of needs, they .were good at sensing what was wanted ,"*neea£d,* 
and desired by the districts at different levels. Thus they 
were ablevto put on a'program that continued $o- be attractive 
,to teachers 'and central office staff, arxd fSr this reason a • 
program that maintained its ^credibility with the superintendents 
-3.9«.4. Link ages * 

Several linkaqe factors contributed to the maintenance of 
the IOA. One was ' Ae, continued .connection that Loveland #< 
maintained with her core staff even when she was physically 
absent. fpiere were frequent and long telephone calls which 
were always morale rSTSTers and there were many short trips 
back at critical .times' when trouble-shooting* peace-making, 
and situation-saving moves were made. ^hi ^s^the^l mpa v ct of the 
long absences was considerably lessened. Newell* s increasingly 

jse ties to' Loveland ; aSded to the strength of this 
lon^-di stance linK. • J^~^ 

^ovelarid^s links to the college remained firm §nd 
allowed .tl^f^bntinuing flow of top-notch ^esenters into the 
conferences and workshops. She also retained her* clout with*" 
the college hierarchy, to blook a 'rebrgani2atibn move. 

IOA linkage to the ; gigantic . and continuously troubled 
educational complex of Urbania was ajio strengthened during a 
this period, in part through Loveland 1 s informal connections 
but in addition, through the -continued energy- and loyalty of 
a Fellow/ who moved into an important role in Urbania 1 s 
union-run teacher cx^rvter project. 
3.9.5.' Capacity 

While the commitments of the member 'districts remained 
uncertain £nd the financial obligation of fehe ARI to support 

* r 

the . IOA from it& endowment appeared to be temporary, IOA 

—staff were successful in tapping^ £wo new sources of funds, 

* * * 

, the NIE grartt for collaborative research and supporting funds ^ 

m 
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♦ for two new bellows stemming from the connections to 
-Urbania's teacher center .-These- successes could in turn 

be traced back to the resourcefulness and tenacity of the 
core Fellows. » 
3.9.6: Synergy: The Focussing of Effor ts 

Another important facilitating factor in the 1978-81 
period and. the. factor with .perhaps the most importanj^long- 
term impact was the focussing of ef forts particularly in 
the form of the. Writing Consortium and the growing perception 
among the staff that the. consortium route wa"s the way to go ' 
in the future. jl 4 ( 

Much credit for the shift in this direction^mst go to 
Robards who designed the process rather systematical y , basing ' 
*her planning on a Careful analysis of previous studies of 
successful networking operations, notably the- work of Sarason. 
Important" featured of the consortium model she developed 
were: (1) development of a plan which could lead to a- formal 
..agreement -among ^parties' invplve'd; (2) enlistment of support, - ' ' 

from key superintendents focus sed* v on the plan; fa) topic- 

• f — — ■ — . — , ^ \ 

centering around a particular subject ^of kipown interest to ' 
at least, a handful of districts; (41 development of \ variety of 
activities related to the topic, including expert presentations, 
informal discussion, sharing of craft knowledge, sharihg 

• of- craft-developed, commercial and academically developt 
materials;' (5) involvement of multiple'le^els in the inter- 
change process including teacha**, curriculum^developersA*' 
staff developers, and administrators * and C6) sustained w\>rk 
with the same group of people over a" number of sessions- 
spanning mojfe than one school year. The proce'ss" cduIcT be 
described as "synergistic" in that it involved the convergence 
arid orchestration of ideas and «ef f ortsj to produce effects 
stronger than the sum of ^/ch efforts' 'taken^ separately. 
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Tfiis.case study cannot bp construed as an evaluation 
o*£ this^IOA, It 'is ^largely a fchronicle based on the 

* impressions of ^Key persons oyer • a three^yeai- period. , Thus 
an assessment of "outcomes" cannot be made fairly' except * • 
in terms of these impressions which are fragmentary. «rhe 
'very nature of the arrangement ma^es .aruassessment doubly 
difficult since it was a l£ose confederation of a varyina » 
number of school ^districts, some far more involved than 
others but none so invested that one could really expect 
dramatic influences, especially at the 'level of classroom 
practice. Assessment of the influence of the prime IOA 
inputs, the workshop and conference presentations,' would be 
rather like ^ses^ing the influence of undergraduarte or 
graduate course-wprk in a particular university on 
subsequent levels-qf performance in this. or that profession : 
one can speculate op ^even be convinced tljat the influence 
is* thefe but .t^ere is no real way to prove it. r * 

With such a disclaimer as preamble we would like to / 

„ suggest that this JQ^ was quite successful' in enriching^ 
the, professional lives of a number of educators of* diverse 
roles in one of the. larger metropolitan^ areas of the C9uijtry. 
We would also suggest that this impacfc was very high in 
proportion to the financial resources which were invested 
in it, but .was in* the Repent period nowhere near as- 
high as it had -once been. - » v 4 l 

In, terms of sheer, numbers, those directly effected 
by IOA programs over a' four year period £otal ed*perhaps" a^ 

^many as 1,000 persons. Of these t*he great Majority "were 

'.classroom teachers but there ^we*e also significant numbers 
of persons from all levels .jpf the educational infrastructure 
from school superintendent on down. As a proportion of persons 
who could b4 sesn as potential target audiencgs '.for IOA 
activity, the^e numbers -are extremely small. We'^re talking 
about *a metropolitan ^rea of several million persons of whom 
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'-^a .million- ac€ - in school . J?or- such « a "catchment area^ " a 

^eeliege- based .networking effort could only hope to have effects 

through its influence an key^persons and groups and through * fl 

its capacity to project ideas, knowledge, ajid images of good 

practice through the media;*; the 'founder of the IOA 40 

years ea'rlier/had set. about such a '£ask in*a deliberate way. 55 * 

He- had a theory not only <?£ what Constituted educational . X 

-practice, improvement but of how to. spread tjiat theory through 

the metropolitan area and, beyond to. the state ,and the ^ 

nation. The^ r.ivivalTsts of the late* 1970s had no such^ 

ambitions and ttyis should not be judged by the same standards*; 

* ' *\ . ' 

It is also likely -that 'the kinds^f strategies of educational 

knowledge development and dif f usion;whioh worked in the 1940s 
• and 1950s simply could not have worked" in the 1970$ . Thus 

I think *tha signal achievement bf the Loveland period was the 

revival of the IOA as a viable entity for exchange of knowledge, 
> and the numbers ofperspns, even the depth of penetration-^ 

into practice, l are 'not at th4s : point the relevant dimensions \ 
^of 'judgment. 

We' will discuss outcomes along a*number of dimensions: \ 
' P9wer, linkage* capacity building*, practice improvement , the* 
stockpiling of knowledge inputs, arid .the institutionalization - 
of the arrangement as such:. One could argute that r among 
these, practice improvement- is the, only one which* matters. . ' * 
ultimately,- that all th#*others arj/^processes" "whicrh may . 
or may not ultimately 3Tead to that desired' efnd. Unfortunate! 
for this case at l§ast, our evidence^ is by far the weakfest on \ 
this dimension. Yet/ it can j also £e said that it is pot the 
purpose, ojE this cask study 'to show that university^connected 
school networks imprbve .practice but to show "(a) how they- 
come into being, (b)^how-they function as entities, and (c) 
what effeots they seem to'have, on individuals and institutions, 
regardless of the practice-specific relevance of these 
'effects.*- Thus we present tjie Allowing analysis without 
prejudgement of the relative importance of the different 
» 'dimensions. , * 
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IjL^sKovrlcl also J^e evident that the different -dimensions 
relate to each other causally, i.e., that status changes' - 
lead to changes" in linkages and to changes in capacity; 
changes in linkages lead to changes -in -status, 'capacity, * 
specific improvements, and institutional viability, and so 1 
forth. We will leave the analysis of these interconnections 
to tha concluding section of the case. 

4.1.^ STATUS AND POWER OUTCOMES ' <* 

From ,its earliest days, "status 1 ' was a salient -aspect 
of this IOA. It represented what coul^ be described as the ^ 
e^lite of public^ducation in its regron and even nationally. 

and the university and its educatiqn school were generally 

•i 

considered as national- leaders . Thus association with both, 
the 'university and the IOA was typically considered as 
status-enhancing ,and maintaining for all concerned'. Indeed,* 
the logic of the "Founder was that these were to be " light - 
hous^" .schools, the avant-garde which could shew they^y 
for the other districts* across the country on whcH^was. 
innovative y high-quality educational practice. By the mid- s 
1970s some of this luster -had tarnished but not all, and 
the university connection remained an important drawing car£ ' 
for some. It was generally considered to be the best local 
college of education and perhaps the best i-n the country. 
This^perception was^ critical to continued membership and it 

/was an aspect, that Loveland exploited to the fullest fn v 
drawing on the college faculty. * 

It- i°s, h&td ■ to tell how much of this was merely status- 
enhancement and how much was a genuine, perception of the 
superiority of the college and its intellectual resources, to 
those of o'thers. The superintendent of the most active 
district .in the revival period tol^i us that the district had 
been heavily involved wi'th a smaller and more proximate 
university in the preceding years but found that the college 

*had far higher quality as a source of expertise and in-service 
training.* Another superintendent noted with appreciation 
that Loveland ^brought in "people of worth.' 1 



On the other hand, the revived IOA did not really 
function very much a club for^ an elite group of superr 
intendents who. were the supposed "lighthouses" of American 
education. Most, superintendents indicated to us that the 
cltfb function' had \long stfnce -been ^takei} over -by other 
membership networks. 'a 

.Within the corlege, the IOA continued to .be perceived 
as a rather low-status enterprise but for the graduate 
students** who became Fellows. it was probably a status 
enhancer; it^was Certainly a way to get to meet all kinds 
of professors atjthe college^ to visit -and meet , with-, 
people holding various roles in the schools, 'in many cases 
higher roles,, and to meet various experts from around the 
country. In short Jthey were given an* opportunity to rub 
shoulders with the educational elite of t£e country, and for 
many of^these graduate students — in contrast to the 
professors and superintendents — this was a iiqiqu,e_opportunity 
'to do so. ** 

For Lovelahd hers'elf it was also status-enhancing to/, 
be seen as the person most active and * effective at 'linking , 
the college to >the' practice community, but somehow t'his* 
status-enhancing effect was not passed on to Archer, "it 
woulcf also be misleading to say that the IOA revival was a 
status-conscious enterprise for Loveland and her chief 
associates. 'It was the mission they cared about, not the 
status-enhancing ^effects of success in 'fulfilling the' 
mission. * 

4.2. LINKAGE OUTCOMES / ' 

A major outcome of the IOA was increased an3 improved 
linkage among a number of persons- and institutions involved in 
education in the metropolitan area. Analysis of the degree 
to which linkage' was a -substantial outcome is Vade difficult, 
however, because of the fact that many of thes§ same li-nkagesJ 1 
would have existed and~ continued to exist regardless of the 
IOA. ,^Thus it can be atgued that* to. some degree the IOA. 



itself reflected pre-existing, links^ tq some extent it^as 

'defined by its links, and to some extent its existence 
lid to links which in tjarn led to sundry other Qutcomes, 

mostly positive. 

4. 2. J.. Inter- individual linkages 

At the individual level we can divide linkage outcomes 
into intra- institutional and inter-institutional categories. First 
of all, among the core staff of the IOA, strong ties developech , 
especially among the Fellows and between the Fellows and 
Loveland which would clearly be lasting and beneficial* to 
all concerned. It was really the, strerigth of this inter- 
connected co*e that made everything work and led* to the 
establishment of strong linkages with and among the districts. y 
Also within, the college we s6e Loveland and, to an extent, 
her staff building stronger connections with various faculty 
members. There were about ten faculty members who could be 
counted on* to provide regular ! or at least annual inputs into 
IOA events. There is.no evidence that this group ever 
ireally came together as a group or worked as an interconnected ^ 
network but their connections to Loveland and their concern 
f<*r the continuance 6f . the I OA certainly added to the IOA's 
clout within the colleg^e. * , * 

For those school districts which were most intensely 
involved in* 4 the IOA, particularly- for ■ Middle Cre§t and perhaps* 
two or three others, the IOA was also a stimulus for increased 
internal linkage, among teachers particularly ir\ the Writing 
Consortium" and between teachers and central office staff, again 
particularly* in the Writing Consortium but also" notably 'for 
three or four other intr^distrifct'*pro jects stimulated 
or catalyzed by Fallows. Intone- instance a conference / 
presentation stimulated a superintendent (again Middle Crest) * 
to develop a magnet school, for his district based on the m 
principles suggested. In this case obviously there followed 
a considerable "degree 'of ' intra-district activity among various 
actors to get the school on its feet. 



Work groups and , conferences obviously represented an 
opportunity for sharing and multiple forms of linking by 
individuals between districts*. However, the structuring 
of most such sessions arowid one or two expert informants 
tended to block such interaction. Again with the sustained 
activities represented by the Writing Consortium there was 
a mu^h greate? opportunity for such connections. The strongest 
intek -district sharing was cle.arly between Middle Crest 
and Upper Crest where there was frequent inter-clistrdct 
visiting, joint work on projects and extensive sharing /of ? 
experience and practice at .all levels. The IOA undoubtedly 
facilitated this but there were mapy other inf luences/a^so, 
e.g.}, they were ' ad joining districts, the two superintendents / 
yere old. friends, and they belonged together to several other 
networking arranglsments including a- very active coufoty office. 

The most impressive linkages were probably between 
school persons ajid college-connected 'persons and again the 
Fellows were the primary linkers. Teachers would keefi coming 
back to workshop sessions because they liked what they were ' 
getting and central office staff felt the same. The availabili 
and approachability of the Fellows who were, after all, 
transitional , role 'holders-*-partly school people themselves 
and partly junior academics-?-allawed some of the connections 
to become stronger and more bilateral. On the other hand, 
direct strong bilaterial connections between .senior faculty 
'of the college and school personnel, even superintendents, 
were a rare outcome. 

4.2.2. Inter- institutional linkages * 

For the. most part the revival effort revived inter-', 
institutional linkages between the college and the ^school 
districts of four suburban and mostly affluent cou5itj.es. 
The membership which peaked 'at 2'9 afterjthe -recruitment drive 
probably represented about 20 ^percent of the districts 
in the area 'and * excluded the one very large urban district 
of Urbania. The connections under the new .arrangement were 



certainly substantially Weaker in many respects than they 

had been during the first 30 years at the-historic IOA. 

They were also less defined in terms of- the types of things 

exchanged and the number* of substantive exchanges which were 

essentially built into the process ,(a§i«n ( annual or periodic 

data collection efforts in each district).. The smaller fees 

also represented a lesser commitment to the common enterprise 

evei? though this was deliberately arranged by Loveland to 

induce new memberships. The consortia arrangements represented 

yet another form of interV-institutional 1'it^kage but again 

on an- extremely limited low-budget£d level. ) 

-Informally, inter-institutional linkage might be seen 

as the sum of : individual linkages or the sum of IOA- sponsored 

* 

or originated * activity involving two institutions'. A • 
review of 9 Table 3-10 on page 113 suggests the etxtent anrl - 
magnitude of such linkage as well as, its multiplexity. 
It implies that there were basically about. 10 districts that 
were seriously involved in *the ICfA y enouah to send someone to 
each workshop given.' Yet such involvement could hardly be 
described as intense or ;deep 'since even tjie most involved 
district^av^raged only about three persons* In terms of^t'he 
different types of involvements (multiplexity) there were 
again about. five which were involved in three *or more ways 
in addition to workshop ox conference at€endance. vn 

Finally, lt\|/ould be noted that the lar%e Urbapia 
district, while never formally having membership ,i*tJtJie IOA 
did become connected through the efforts of Loveland, her 
friends in that district .and Fellow Sandra Ellsberg who set 
up new Fellow arrangements with the union-run teacher center. 
The formal arrangement here was new in the 1980-81 school <r 
year and was not a focus of our investigation. 

4.3. MAINTENANCE, GROWTH AND CAPACITY AS OUTCOMES 

This IOA, in s^ite of the outpouring of activity 
generated in the revival, can not be viewed as having a very 
great effect on either the* maintenance or the growth of any o'f 
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its member districts. Most of the resources it provided were 

also offered by other network-like arrangements and service 

agencies which abounded in the region. Thus it was, generally 

regarded by superintendents as pieasant, worthwhile, but 

rather inconsequential among the rather rich and v.aried 

assortment of in-service and linking opportunities available 

to them. There was no district for which it could be said to 

have provided a service which was ei-ther essential or .one which 

could not be * provided from some other source. 

Likewise; few university informants dtfirer than the IOA 

staff 'itself were likely to rate the IOA in its present 

/Configuration as an essentially aspect of the university, 

certainly not in a survival sense. tt was notf seen as serving 

an essential linking role since most faculty had access to 

^schools through diverse chajmels.. No department relied to a 

large degree on these districts, for recruitment, 

pre-service training sites/ research sites, or graduate 

placement sites, partly because the university saw itself 
i * 

as connected to a national a rather than a local constituency. 

f * » « 
For the individual graduate students wha^were involved • 

as Fellows, ' however , it was quite a different. Story. Involve-. 

ment in the iOA gave them diverse-opportunities to grow in a 

number of different directions; to/understand other educatioilal 

settings; to learrt the £ole of linker or change agent through 

experiencing it; fo compare experiences of 'challenge, frustration, 

and growth with each other. In many cases, the initial Fellow 

experience led to 7 other opportunities which included creating 

spin-off networks stfch as the$ Writing Consortium, taking on 

linking roles in other settings, AestaB^ishing very solid ties 

with orjje^nother as a peer" netw<3rk* and^developihg , extended ties 
to educators in the region at all levels as well as to 
nationally-known experts recrtfifced for various workshops 'and 
conferences. * . * ' * ' ^ ^ >' .« " 

When comparing the revived IOA *withr its historic version, 
we see a clear shift in goals toward an active service 
orientation and an attempt to move down into the ranks of the ^ f 
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district to "get moire involvement from teachers. The revived IOA 
also 'represented a mutina of the research r6le. For the district 
and their involved staffs, however, this IOA" was rarely 
likely to have the kind of impact* that woul«d result in goal' 
shifts, nor do we see goal changes reflected in the over-aL'l 
stance of the pniyersity V 

Once again, goal cttanges as an outcome were most clearly 
observed among the Feliows, many of whom came ou,t of their 
experience with a strong desire to continue ^ork as change 
agents and network builders. 

For the school districts which were most involved, this 
IOA provided a varied and continuing input of high quality 
expertise available to .all staff levels through the many 
conferences and workshops that were put on. The high 
attendance levels and enthusiastic testimonials provided for 
most of these events suggest that they represented a aigni- 

» 

ficantly " increased ^aowl^dge acquisition capacity. Inter- 
collegial contacts across districts and personal- contacts*with 
university professors can greatly . expand the potential 
resource network/that districts and individuals can draw upon. 

It is k^rgs clear that th^ IOA built capacity /rom the 
university's point b£ view. Academics outside the IOA group 
tended to view -the activities as an unreciprocated gift of ' 
knowledge \>r.*ser\rice^ and thus as something that depleted 
resources. v Even ;the IOA. staff themselves sometimes- spoke of 
a kind^of depletion o* ^xha\isteton from what .seemed -like~~a 
continuing whirlwind of meetings, arrangements, recruitments, 
conferences, and visits. 

The Fellows ^program may represent the clearest effort 
to improve district problem-solving capacity through providing 
process expertise on-site. There is evidence that this was 
the result at some; sit'fes . For the most part, however; Fellows 
were not abl«*bo'gain acceptance as general 'capac.ity-builders; 
of ten. .they had to subordinate or adapt their process goals^to 
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the rather diffe rent ag endas and expectations of their 
clients. Sometimes this-worked beautifully sush'as the-* case 
in which examinations^of 'a gifted program desired by a local 
principal turned into a collaborative development and demon- 
stration project for the whole district. ^ 

4.4. PRACTICE IMPROVEMENT * ' \ 

Thi?§* IOA generated few specific examples 4 of practice 
improvements which had' either dramatic or long term impact. 
This is not so much because such outcomes were ^ot there 
but because the saliency of IOA impact was low compared to 
the influences of other sources. Probably the 
strongest impact was the establishment of a magnet school 
in one district which attempted to follow Bloom's "Ma'stery 
Learning" model. In this case the superintendent had attended 
an IOA-sponsored ^conference at which Bloom spoke and was 
duly impressed. The superintendent was already under pressure 
to establish another magnet school, having previously started 
one following a model and with consultant help from a competing 
college of education. Hcywever, in propee^ing along this,, 
tack he made minimal use of the IOA's resources. Thus, 
tKe IOA's contribution was a "catalytic 'pinprick. " 

4.5. STOCKPILING 

This IOA probably best represents the stockpiling type 
of outcome. In- other words, what we have described here, 
represented particular ly^ in the many workshops and conferences, 
was a continuous outpouring of knowledge from sources 
external to the school districts- and perhaps more expert 
thart what th$y could provide for themselves. In the scheduling 
of content for* these inputs there was a loosely^ structured 
. effort to first se*hse "heeds" or concerns that were current 
generally in member districts." * But su£h nee5 /resource matching 
was rather general and ad - hoc -r— Hence, for any one 1 conference 
attendee, the use opportunity was not like'ly to be immediate. 
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4/6- INSTITUTIONALIZATION — _ f 

Major credit must be given to any ir^erorganizational ^ 
arrangement which has been able to survive yitact .with * 
continuing visible impact for over 40 years, Much of the , 
credit goo**^o the founder ^and his immediate successor, * 
through whose efforts "routinization" took place. It began 
with the promotion of a^ concept of educational practice • 
improvement through collaborative research, development, find >' 
sharing, with the university playing critical coordinative, 
control, knowledge input, and synthesis roles, $he IOA became - 
reified through a ^standard fee structure for membership, 
. biannual conferences and numerous task forces aricTdata 

collection, write-up, and feed-back exercises which involved 
* the cbor.dinated /efforts of school district personnel,* 
graduate students and faculty of the university, Tfie 
historic growth, diffusion, and stabilization of this^IOA is • 
an important case study for the students of educational* ' < 
practice improvement. - However, it was not the focal interest 
of this project. , We began to study tfiis< arrang-ement 1 ^ftey 
it had atrophied and th^n been revived in a somewhat different 
form in response to contemporary educational heeds and 

environments. k - — «- - 

Institutionalization appeared to be somewhat tenuous s - 
. for the IOA in its present form. Funding remained but was 
continuously threatened by intermittent disinterest and 

competing priorities both within the districts and within the 

(ft * j 

university. For the current IOA, there appealed to be less I 

— . , _1 r < * 

codif lcatioTTNpf procedures and less clarity regarding the 
scope and-* limi\s of activity. Although within the university 

v there was a commitment to continuation o1r field services in 
something iJLke\ the present form, the~ level ajid consistency of 

. that commitment were not clear. On~the school district • 
side, the commitment %ent on from year to year with.no 
assurance that any particular dis Liict was^ seriously ^ F 
committed in the long term. TafcsLe_4-l presents these 
* assessments* in more detail, building on Yin's (1978) 
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Table'4-1 . De gree of Institutionalization : Eas^terfo Private University IOA 



Supporting Conditions 



Eastern Privates University IOA 



Considered a core function 

• withio local 'schools „ 
• < 

• within the college/univer- 
sity department or 
faculty 

Used on a 'regular or <daily basis 

Provides benef its/payoJEf s to: 

• school administrators 



• teachers- — «— • 

• university staff * 

• IOA staff 

4 

Outperforms or eliminates com 
peting practices 

Receives support from: \ 

• district administrators 

• s'chool building „admins^ 

• college/university admins! 
and deans 

• state-level administrators 
Passage" Completion 

Achieves stable funding s6urce 

Functions performed are 
certified by: 

•"school authorities 

• college/university auths.' 

• Supply ahd maintenance provided 
. f ° r 

Organizational-status is 
formally established itf 
regulations ' ' , 

• within school district 

• within university 
Cycle Survival 

Survives annual budget .cycles 

•Survives departure or 
introduction of new staff 

Achieves widespread use 

• in school district • 



• in department, faculty 
of university/college. 

• in State 

d . k . = don ' 1 know 



Weak- 



Partly -Present 



Present 



Present 



Present 



Weak 



Present 



Partly Present 



Preserft 



d.k« 



Weak 



fr — t 



N.A. 



Partly Present 



r - 



Absent 



Absent 



Weak 



Partly Present 



Present 



Weak * 



Weak 



Weak 



Weak 
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analysis of the xoutiniza.tiop proce£s v . 

Supporting conditions . We did not f^pd any high- / 
'ranking school persons attesting to the indispensibility of 
the IOA. The very sma!Q S i5b?ai]pers of . attendees \from any one 
school/ district tend to support this judgment (Table 3-l6);. * 
It was usecf by some members of some districts (probably nS 
more than" ten) on a regular weekly or mo^ejtypically monthly 
basis, certainly not daily. Benefits pr^yided^we^ mostly 
in the form of stockpiled intellectual enlightenment and \ |j 
academically-certified concepts , of good practice but suchj 

inputs were highly valued by those who attende d because they 

\ • < * ' - * \ % - 

" were seen as of superior quality to inputs available^ from 

competing sources 'even [though competing sources m^r have provided 

more in terms of materials, harid-on assistances and formal 1 ^ v 

credits and''certif icatioh>3 ' ' * . 

Support for *the arrangement was present and sometimes 
strong from superintendents but f ew^building principals tfete ■ 
involved and the attitudes of others at; the -building 'level 
were not -Jpaown. ? . ^ 

Regarding passage completion , stable funding had not 
been fully achieved. Althoupj^ afi annual dues structure and 1 
contributions from a college endowment were good indications, 
neither source was assured from year to year. Likewise,,- 
funding from H^b^rnal. grants had been achieved, suggesting k .° 
a more divers^f reaTresource acquisition base, but these x c 
funds were of »a tira^- limited* nature. The functions and 
* activities of the IOA were approved of by both the college 
and the districts but such approval had never been formalized 
into credits toward degrees or certificates o^ as constituting 
the 1 fulfillment iof in-service requirements or supervised 
field experiences for graduate studnets.. In some cases, 
'however, graduate students had on their own initiative used 
their experience in course work and built on their experience 
to develop doctoral dissertation^. 
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^ Status of the IOA was Aj^J7 recognized* in school districts* 
on a year-to-year basis and many- teachers still had* difficulty 
getting released, to attend sess&pns.^ Within the college 
.there was continued sanction a field service unit from 

the president but commitment to the IOA in its' present * 
configuration and v under* its present title was unclear. 

Cycle survival . The IOA had survived many many budget 
cycles over a 40-year-period through a somewhat fluctuating , 
membership.' It had also survived at leaat four budget cycles v , 
as a substantial beneficirary of a coveted college endowment 
fujid. It had not yet had to survive the departure of its 
revival leader Lov^land^ although it had managed with some 
creaky arid groans through two long %bsenc£es. It had definitely 
survived turnover among key staff un Loveland. Finally, 
we cannot say that it had achieved widespread use in depth 
in any school district. Among the faculty it was still seen 
as a fringe enterprise which most treated with benign Jleglect, 
Unlike__its historic predecessor it was as yet, unlinked iat the 
state levie^ll • , • , 

" . t • 
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T HE-FUTURE . . 
It should be evident from the analysis in the previous 
' section that the f utur K es s status of th^ IOA is rather cloudy in 
the gvedium and long range^^el tht^s^rospects tgfc 1981-82* 
are quite bright as this case study is^ritten. Thus, it 
might be clarifying to separate^ur 'analysis into two sections, 
the ''ne]ar 4 future and the longer term* t 

5.1. THE PROSPECTS -FOR 1981-82 f . * 

There is every reason to believe that the coming school 
year will be a good one for yie IOA. - Loveland will haye r v 
returned again and' her key associates, Newell and Robards, 
will gtill be'very much in the picture. Thanks' to the 
pontihuing NIE gravt€, the connection to :the Urbania teacher 
center through * Sandra Ellsberg, and some continued support* 
from the ARI endowment, the^rogranr Will be able to continue * 
pretty much— ectrjthe scale 6£ the previous year with^about ^ 
the same JnemBer ship" and perhaps sixjor seven Fellpws, again 
identified 4s Senior Fellows Newe2/1, Robards^ and Ellsberg 
and pe?S^ps drle other arid a like A number of neVjFell'ows. 

a An* important stage-setting event\io| the 1981-82- 
school year, was the special iOA reassessment meeting 'held in 
M^y^ 1981*. That meeting served several functions. Firsts 
'of all,;?Ht was/a crucial "save" for the cancelled spring* 
conference, serving to reaffirm 'the robustness of the IOA » 
instead of sending oiitf^a message of ^ shakiness. - Second, 1 ( 
it' reasserted the leadership o£ •Loveland, * Third, it^gave an ; 
^opportunity for superintendents to air their concerns and to 6 ^ 
vreaff iriti their confidence -A the revival effort. Finally, ^ 
it allowed ,the|core- group of^ persons affiliated with the 
IOA on both the college 'and the distridt sides to do some* 
forward planning. ^ $ * ~° ^ . c , * 1 

• ' One thing that emerged was the desirability of devel- 
oping some sort'* of quantitative -research focus* around 
district needs /'Mt w^s not clear\at, this writikg^bat shape, ^ ^ 
this* would take .but if seemed, to represent a ccti&prgence * 
of^dn&erns frpm th\e new ARI director.' Berp f cfc /Indte research" <' ^ 
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♦•and from the districts .for ■ "more need-f6cussec} assis^ancp. " 
Another conference outcome was -strqng endorsement for 
the c6nsortium concept and f or tha®> launching of a new j 
x consortium arrangement involving the ro^Le ? of computers in"* 
* education. Such *a consortium also involved building 'a % ; • 
linkage between the IOA* and some members of'ehe mathejn^tics 
education department of the college. ^In'fact, tfee fptlowiTng 
month the third issue of the revised -giews letter- appeared ^ 
and included a* long ^arti&le oft computers in education 
by th£ professor who would becqnie-t-He key resource person 

" o . • - * '• 'f* *' / 

for the new consortium^-""" > $ % \ - 4 A • " 

The one *sour' "note for the 1981-92 year was the forced 

departure 6f Archen wile' had served steadfastly and wellcas 
' the .-administrative leader of -the IOA through three rather 
-turbulent years/" Evidently tl$e college, ^ suff-errng 'from 

budget squeeze, decided to di?op Acuity who v»re;not- iri" 
°* tenure lines. At the same time the 1 ' move has^ to be seen as ^ 

a. silent j statement by the collage* ^ .where /it. puts the IOA 
6 oh i'ts* priority list. It seems- cl'eatf th^t with* th$ -\ ' * 9 % 'V 

dedication of Newel V and'-'ROfcards supporting *Love land, • .thS • IOA 

will continue for this ^coming .year* v4th^mo£t of its .ac£ivit£e,s 

<V* . - , ^ * 

ihtact,rbtit what will^appen' thereafter' seems mors problematic. 

v * . " > J • * ft - y ; w * * , ^ 

. 5.2 V -THE LONQER- TERM c ^ . > , ^ > . 

*.;-\ ■ It would hel' presumptuous to predict wh$t will happen * * \ ^ 
, to the IOA tvo or^three^or mfcrer'yeafs down £he track, and it wouM 

be especially hazardous as"Well. 'For example-, although 
♦-there are a' "number of factors, ntilitatfng^against i£.s survival, 
'there* is also a great resilience based lar'gel^on ^the talents, 
'concerns, and* near-boundless efrergy of a. few' dedicated /V 

indivic^aals. ^ # A «* ^ / ^ 

5.2.1*. Future ,Sdt:io-educational CQhtexfe - t * ^ 

Witjj the dramatic fiscal mov^s^ot the Reagan administration* 
. in Washington, a . national ? trend toward ^eemphasis of *tJfe" 

public s^ctor'geTierally, and public .support for public 
* Education" near an all-time, low, the ou^lopk'^or .^dlicational <v 



innovation effprts , appears ''rather p bleak . . It is a fiscal 
environment so austere that evjen the modest fees charged 
by the IOA may become more tthtan a superintendent can easily 
justify, especially when the rewards of membership are so 
intangible*. At the same time, with *the continuing baby 
bust we can y expect more school closings, more teachers ' 
"RIFed," more non-essential functions Curtailed* 
* , * For "the college , curtailment v of the fedetal student loan 
progra£i,is likely :tt> have neg^t;ive results as .will *the cut- 
back in 'the federal budget for educational R&D1 
5.2,2. Institutional Patterns . • • 

It seems likely that the IOA wilL continue as a ward 
of the -endowed ARI but the question of serving as the 
focus of a , consolidated college-wide school.servic.es bureau 
remains essentially unresolved with Loveland resisting arid * 
Carlson and Bern supporting. Such a move might provide more 
integration with other faculty and departments but -it might 
also undermine the strong sense of mission (related 'to $ens£ 

x5f ownership) 'of the core staff of todays * 1 

If there were a change within the college, i--t v would 

'likely call for a modification of some sort 'in relationships 
to the districts. Conceivably, Bern'.s committee -tpjstudy 
the Indicators of Quality ' instrumentation and the press from 
the spring 1981 meeting for some sort o.f' research effort . 

jnight converge to bring about a new arrangement involving ^ 

systematic data * collection' efforts with some' or all members 

with presumably a revised fee arrangement. s * * 

* * *- * * 

The move toward consortia arrangements, if it continues, 

might lead to a kind of. institutional reconfiguration with the 
consortium memberships becoming 'the mainstay of district ' 
participation. -Such a move would probably strengthen .the IOA 
by providing mechanisms for diverse types of in-flepth 
participation including small-scale '"research," curriculum 
development, an^n^xtended inter-district sharing of practice- 
generated knowledge and ideas. ' ' ' *r 
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Two other institutional developments '"which have been 
much discussed over the lasti. three years seem to have less 
promise and less likeliho9d of future, elaboration. One is 
the principals 1 group, a special subset of activities shaped 
for a special subset of actors involved at the building level. 
Each year the^e have been attempts to organize this group 
and usually at least two meetings ^have been held. v Sometimes 

■ t*hey appear to be successful as one-shot affairs, sometimes 
not (at a recent meeting only one principal ' showed up). 
In any case single meetings have 'not led. to stable and 
enduring collaborative exercises on the order of the Writing 
Consortium. ' \ * 

• The other much-discussed potential trend is toward * 

regionalism, i.e., the development of 'different' sub- 
networks with conferences and workgroups decentralized to 
s6rve the east, northwest, and southwest. - A problem here is 
the fact 'that resources are already stretched thinly^ 
Another is that m/iny members value the, inter-regional 

connections. 11 , A third problem is that regionalizatipn wptfld 

* .«•** 

bring the ipA J.nto even more direct competition witjr'existing 

networks.* Nevertheless, the number of potential"members**in 

tfie area is so great that if the IOA became very pbpular 

and, at the same time, expanded- its resource base and its 

offering of seryices, some form of regionalization would be 

not only desirable but essential. Such a scenario does not 

seem probable at this time.,- . . * 

5.2.3. Ob jectives and Needs * * ^ 

< — ■ 

The~May 1981 reassessment meeting 'suggests* that the 
districts are willing and desirous of some new types of 
activity within the lOA^which. might look rnqre like research 
to some members of fc the" college faculty. The .presence* of 
George Bern as the head of ARI and the titular leader of 
the 10^ suggests that a move toward more structured fprms 
of disciplined inquiry is pos'sible. The NIE grant for 

V 

collaborative research may also generate some models or 
^interaction ivithldistricts which can set the pattern of 



future memberships. If there is a move in this direction it 
would be an add-on to existing objectives of networking and 
knowledge transfer. It might ^lso be a structured way of 
moving toward, the process goal of developing more satisfactory 
modes of school .problem-solving which has been. an espoused but' 
mostly unfulfilled goal of the "revived IOA since the beginning 
of' Love land's stewardship. " ' 

Changes in the social context as briefly summarized 

'in Section 5.2.1. also suggest possibly greater emphasis on 

^the problems or" an educational establishment under siege, 
e.g., how 'to improve practice .without increased spending, how 
to make the best use of a small staff, how to genera^ public 
support for educational innovation, etc. It is ironic that 
the area of- educational finance which seems ^.Central in 

r-ihis climate is the one area where the IOA has long since * 
ceased to provide any services. It would ^em to.be salutary 
for the IOA to attempt to rebuild some of its capacity in 
this area where "'it was once known to be outstanding. 

The IOA may also be changing in some of its objectives as 
it moves into closer alignment with the large and troubled 1 
school system of Urbania. Over the years there have often 
been connections between the IOA and Urbania but they have 
been shaky and ambivalent partly because of the private and 
elite nature of the college and because of the rather different ~ 
complex of problems and needs represented by -ewfurban and 
largely impoverished school environment. There is a strong 
feeling 'on both college and district sides (though not completely 
shared by Loveland) that Urbania. is a very special animal 
that must always be treated in a special way. and certainly 
not as one of many supposed equals in a network. With her 
high tolerance for ambiguity and her generally open stance 
these perceptions are not likely to bother Loveland, But 
it is rather difficult to imagine how the relationship with * 

Urbania can be developed very far within the IOA context. 



5.2.4. Staffing and Personnel Capacity 

The preservt staffing model—Lovel^nd plus graduate 
assi,stants-^is satisfactory under the pres-ent configuration 
assuming (a) Loveland stays (b) financial resources do 
* not dwindle further, ^and (c) the college does not force any 
consolidations or redefinitions oi: functions and K services . 
Since none of these assumptions can be quaranteed, it is 
fair to ask what might happen if any or all are invalidated. 
First ,of all, there is no clear evidence yet that the IOA 
can survive without "Loveland . A N s we have noted previously, 
although she has been absent for long periods of time, she 
has always stayed in close contact and has intervened from * * 
afar ^t critical junctures. | Additionally, although she 
has been very successful in selecting and developing assistants 
she has failed to groom a successor who would have status- - 
and clout within_the college^ an absolutely necessary 
ingredient for successful leadership transition. Archer 
never^made it;*he only" achieved fnarginal' faculty status, had 
a tough time getting the full support and respect of It he 
Fellows , and never became a commanding presence to .the 
superintendents although he was liked and appreciated! by 
them for his efforts. 6 

Robards~and Newell are both very ^capable people Uho 
could' do w a fine job of running the IOA operationally but 
they are paid next to nothing for their monumental efforts 
and will sUrely gravitate to other positioners they complete 
their degree work just'^s Ryder has done, m unless, somehow 
one or both can gain the image of an up-and-coming 
practitioner-oriented. academic the, likes of iLoveland. There 
is a .chance that Newell, with frer heavy involvement in the 
£JIE project may pull this off, but at this writirfg she herself 

i * 

would not expect this to happen. 

5.2.5. Resources 
It seems imperative^ that the IOA' find ways to secure 

and enhance its resource base (see again Section 4.6) but 
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social context and internal institutional pressures appear 
.to militate* against this. It seems unlikely that districts 
will contribute more or commit funds. over a longer period ' 
than in the past unless there is a substantial increase. in 
the quid pto guo, never mind the fact that the servl£eVthey . 
get now are already grossly underfunded. . 

When interviewed in the spring of 1980, Bern proposed 
a schedule for progressively reduced funding £or the IOA- * ' 
from endowment sources over a three-year period, making it 
eventually entirely self-supporting. His calculations did 
not include the necessary fraction of Loveland's salary, 
of course, but such <£ scenario seems totally incompatible 
with any expansion or even continuance of the current level 
o c f services. . 

External funding from two different federal sources 
(NIE and Teacher Centers) has helped a good deal in l980-«i 
and will continue in 1981-82. After that possibilities from 
these sources seem very bleak., ~ 

In sum, the resource picture for the middle future looks \ 

very problematic -unless there is some major new initiative, 

new configuration of services and fees, and/or reorientation 

by the college. • 

5*2.6. The Activity Mix 
. — t — 

. Both the Fellows concept and the work gJTohp concept that 
Xoveland started with in 1977 have been transformed considerably 
over the last four years. One might also say that the key 
feature of each was also gutted: for the Fellows, the 
specific district, assignment with an on-site process 
objective, and*for the workgroups, the idea of continuity'with 
a specific subgroup o\ter a* number of meetings. The latter 
has been replaced by the content- focussed consortium which 
seems to be an idea which is growing..' For the Fellows the 
picture is much more diverse and confused. The future with 
Loveland firmly back in the saddle could bring a revival v pf 
both concepts in more-Qr-less their original forms, but * 
this was not discussed ^> a possibility in interviews-. 
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* Another large area for potential future-development 

/* " ' 

is research and documentation. There is clearly some pressure . 

* . * 

for this from Bern and it is something that Love-land would 

like to see happen if it can be done without undermining 

• relationships with districts and^especially with t emptier s. 

Loveland has. no identification with ,th<& old Indicators^ of ' 

f . \ 
Quality approach; research efforts are-, thus likely ^t'o be far 

more diverse, % practitioner-centered, and perhaps^ concerned 

with analysis and understanding of the processes of networking,., 

problem-solving, and innovatingV uy # * 

The newsletter also seems to have a shaky future^ if it 
depends as much as it does today on Robards* 1 singular efforts. 
She i*s clearly-coping that her work will be pump-priming , 
that once it gets\goirig again others will see 'the value and 
pitch in with copy, legwork, and financial support. If 
2~they don't it ds hard to see how it can go anothertyear . 
5.2.7. Interorgatoizational Dynamics / 

The May 1981 reassessment meeting may nave set yhe tone 
for the int^rorganizatioita^ 'dynamics of the corpins years. 
There^is a consensus that the IOA should keep going and 
that, it should not curtail its current services, even though 
new ones jare added. 'This ^c6nsensus encompasses Loveland, 



her IOA stkf^f > ""tKe^Jcey superintendents and, to some extant 

at least, Bern. There is also a new consensus on the jjeed 

for a research thrust which again encompasses all these 

parties when it is expressed at a rather high level of 

abstraction. However, as It becomes jnore. concretized (if 

it does) we would expect this conser^sus to- fall apart. 

Loveland and her staff who really do all the work and have set 

r * * 

policy to date have neither the backgrounds ^nor the • 

inclinations to develop a new research machine along the 

lines of the GrowTng Edge or the Indicators of Quality. 

Bern may haVe the inclination put 'he does not Really ha^ae 

the ground ^trooEs v for such a venture. What is likely to result 

is* a series of minor and inconclusive joustings .out of which 

* 

will emerge x a compromise research posture largely designed 
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controlled by Loveland. The crucial question will 
be Whether t^e new research efforts will be seen as valuable 
enodgftby the districts that they will be willing to m pay 
.the milk o% tjheir cost. : 

Knowledge transfer using a variety of college and 
outside experts will continue ta be the stock-and-trade 
of the IOA and the quality of these presentations the 
chief drawing card for the districts. 

There are, of course, many alternative scenarios and < 
the future of this IOA remains fluid. The resources of the 
college in human if not' financial terms ^:e truly impressive. 
Even apart from Loveland there are many people on the faculty 
with the experience, energy, clout, creativity, and even the 
will to make <the IOA into the kind of thriving enterprise 
it once was. : This could happen if through the efforts of 
Loveland and/or some other catalytic personality these."" . 
resources could be merged. * * 
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6. SERIALS . . 

In tlje foregoing pages we haye tried to give a picture- of 
the arrangement as a whole through describing the main events in 
historical sequence, through listing the objectives and their 
changes over time and through giving some^ sketches of the main 

i — * 

characters and their interrelationships. But we also recognize 
that this kind of descriptive effort is - disjointed and abstract, 
probably .much more so than it was experienced by the main 
, actors themselves. For this reason, we h^e tried to Select 
a few examples of event sequences that involved a smaller number 
of actors over a shorter period of time. 

♦ 

We' believe that in many respects these sequences or serials 
represent the real life of thel arrangement as it is, experienced 
at the time by those most deeply "involved. it can thus be 
said that the arrangement over IJime is the stun of its serials. 
It can also be said thaV the arrangement is "the institutional 
Mechanism which allows tra serials \o happen*. Serials can be 
of any length and involve nny number of persons. They are 
defined by objectives os tmemes which emerge at recogijiiz^ble 
points in time and harve the power to mobilize energy «&nd 
resources.. 

In the historical IOA there were v two dominant serials ovpr 
a 30-year period. The^ Growing Edge was the. first although 
it did not come to be known as that until a* few years after 
the essential- cortcept w$s developed.' -That concept was ^th 
dev&lop an index of innpvativeness that could be applied \to' a 
great number of schools and then us*d by each district as a 
tool for self- improvement. It- was a Vajor preoccupying thrust 
of^he IOA from roughly^ 1941 to 1958 \lthough. it was by no 
means the sole thrust. It was y£fie majra: topic of many 
seminar sessions with superintendents, many training sessions with 
graduate students and school personnel; it formed the basic 
content of many workshops and conferences; and it was the 
basis or at least three major* data collection - and analysis. 
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efforts within the IOA and several others outside at the state 
and national levels. The Growing Edge was born in' the 
thinking and experience pf the founder during ~his school survey 
work of the „1930 and reached 'its fulfest development in the late 
1940s.' Th£ instrument enjoyed widespread popularity " and use 
during the 1950s, decaying and falling into disuse. in the late 
1950s and early 1960s, , Thus, it had a kin^ of life cycle from 
birth to eai^Ly devel<^ment .to maturity and widespread use to 
deqline and eventual cessation of use. The details of this 
history are mostly .lost to us now, but we can still see the 
broad outlines of the serial pattern. 

The .same. can be said of the Indicators of Quality. It 
was .essentially the brain* child of Victor Warren and vt was 

in many ways identified most closely with him through its life 

cycle. It .grew out of the decaying remains of the growing Edge, 

but it was also- clearly different, a more\rigorously quanti- "**"" * ' 

tative measure which sought to measure ^6hool quality in a much 

more comprehensive and sophisticated way than merely counting j< 

up the number of innovations. During thfc-mid -1-9=603 the 

Indicators of Quality was the dominant preoccupation of Warren 

and his associates who were almost all his -graduate students. 

In its development phase it appeared first as a conceptualization, / 

then as y^pilot set of instruments/ and finally- as a full set 

of instruments which were extensively field tested and normed 

amoag the member districts of the IOA.- Then as Warren was 

approaching retirement' and after there had been^ome controversy 

with a former student over use rights, the instruments and tHe 

entire set of observation procedure^* and protocols were neatly 



packaged, copyrighted, and published, but ironically at the 
same time, with Warden's retirement, they fell into. disuse 
because the connection with the institutional mechanism of the IOA 
had- been severed. . 

Turning' to the more immediate past, revival of the IOA under 
Alice Loveland is it?elf a kind of maaroserial ?i have 
described rather completely the origins ©Fjthis renaissance 
and we havb indicated hq^UUivgrew and was transformed over the 



first thitee years, but this is a seirial still in the making, 
*a serial which will certainly not be" played out until Loveland 

herself retirees from the scene or until the college makes *some 

dramatic move to substantially alter the course of events. 

Even sb,.v^ithin this larger serial we 4 have s£eQ many srfialler 
'sequences play out, sequeltaes which we believe tell us a 

great deal about tfie arrangement as a whole and its long-term 

viabilityl 

Among these, perhaps the most noteworthy is the Fellows 
program which began as a cornerstone of the revival. Yet by 
198 0 it was so transformed that some o'f its key features 
disappear^^. Thus we have selected' the Fellows program of the 
revival period, or more strictly speaking the field service 
component of the Fellows program as, a candidate for a more 
thorough serial analysis.. Moreover, within the Fellows program t> 
each Fellow experienced a unique event sequence each yea^: 
which had its birth with the assignment to a district in the 
fiell and terminated with the end of the school year in the 
spring. A second serial which was an obvious, almost imperative 
candidate* for analysis is } the Writing Consortium, a phenomenon 
which emerge^ out of the Fellows program But. which took a , 
, course which was. neither planned nor predicted in the 
first revival year. -The . tflftting Consortium by the end . 
of the third year had Jbecome the, big succe'ss story of the 
revival and in many Respects the model for how the IOA might 
evolve in the future! 

% 

•6.1. THE FELLOWS 'PRC^RAM, 1976-80 
6.1.1. Roots/Context 

There had, been ^F^ilows" attached to the IOA from its 
earliest days, graduate studenbs who did much of the basic work 
of training, observing, data collection, and analysis. When 
funds had gradually disappeared during the early 1970s, the 
Fellov* 0is<:mrjp'-jred also. In addition, it shoi>ld be noted that 
witii the transfer ovjt of the administration department the 
continuity cLf. the Fellow model as a form of student development 
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within an academic program was broken. Thus, while the' form 
was there./ the Loveland model was really a different conception 
and the graduate students whom she selected had 'no role 
models to follow from prior years. Her conception of the role 
was rooted in her own experience as a change agent -workihg with ^ 
teachers, and principals and as 3 consultant to.^hool districts . 
As noted earlier she taught a very popular Course which deait 
heavily with approaches to school improvement consultation #nd ~ 
she had previously been associated with one of the most well- 
known writers on the stabj'ect of change processes in the schools. 
Although she generally supported a process approach which \ 
derives from the human relations tradition of consultation, she 
was not an advocate for a specific strategy and did not fcave 

fully articulated plan for how change agents should be 
deployed and used in school settings. Rather she emphasized 
certain broaq} principles such as listening to school 'concerns 
and allowing needs and solution ideas to*eraerge out of teacher- 
to-teacher interactions. . - r 
The conception of what the Fellow should be emerged out* 
of discussions among Loveland and first: two graduate 
assistants, Ryder and Curran, beginning* in # the fall of 1976. 
' Ryder and Curran themselves represented role models ftfr ' 
important aspects of a Fellow's activity, namely the planning, * 
development, and execution of conferencing and workshops and~ 
the maintenance .of the IOA generally. As it turfted out, the 
maintenance function — handled as a collective Fellows' 
responsibility — was the one' which survived intact through the 



%?me o£ study. ^ 



6'. 1.2. Objectives 

The notion of a Fellow as an individual assigned to a-^pe- 
cific district as' a continuing consultant was formulated' by) 
Lovoland prior to the recruitment drive of the spring' of 19T77 f 
and .was of fered as an^^rDiT^fo^^ It was presented^ 



rather loos 
on a site t 



as 



/skilled person who would be made available 

>1 district for two half-days per month. 

\ 
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Just how the Pellow would operate and where the Fellow* was 
to be assigned were left unspecified, although the temphalsis •% 
was ]jaid on service* and the Fellow was not presented either as 
a- researcher or a trainee . When Fellows were selected* in* the 
•sprinjg of 19.77 they^were' giv^n almost no indication of what, 
they would be doing o^threr than that they would be working wi-th 
Loveland on some new networking venture. By September, however, 
Loveland and Curran Had developed a lists of objectives based* 
loosely on the Concerns-Based Adoption Model * (CBAM) which 
had been developed by Gene Hall^and* Susan Louies at the 
University of Texas R&D Center on Teacher Education. It was 
neVer quite ,ei^ar # however; whether th'is was "the model" or 

.simply a s£t of^Uggestions about;, how^omeone might' work in 

, a school setting. ✓Operationally, in fact, ail Fellows developed 
their own models, spme forqed' by their placement into- situations . 
where *the CfeAM. approach ,was v completely * unfeasible. "Roughly * 
speaking/ the CBAM approach as formulated by#Curi:an called, for 
bringing ^together a, group of teachers, from a particular school • 
and meeting with thenfat frequent iiitervals to encourage them * 
to articulate heed^ c share them, .and dnga^e in\collaborative 
probl/em-solving aropnd them with the' Fellow acting primarily as- 
process f acilitator-1 

. 6*1.3. Resources, \ • 

The resources 'available to support the Fellows program as 
such ^^re minimal. All financial ' support for Fellows was'jji 
th^fg^m of tuition rebates. For some this had little meaning 

. sinc^;.they were mostly through their coursework. Service to 

one scthool site was rewarded with a debate of $1^50,00* * * 

Some Fellows, however, chose to work simultaneously with. two ^ 

districts (representing, in effect, an average of on$ schoo^. , 

site. visit per week) and iteceived $27$00 in rebates. "Senior" 

Fallows mp.-ght also regeive direct fdnancial compensation for * 

/ . ■ . 

the various maintenance arid management tas&Si they performed 

• * 
for the IOA. ; 
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Income from the Fellows program the first year, 1977-78, 
must ha^e be'en about,. $9,^000 — $75® from* each district taking 
tft^ Fellow option-rbut these -funds did. riot go directly to the 
Fellows. . / 1 " * ^ • 

The ;real resource of the Fellows program was the Fellows 
>^hemselyes, their* strong" dedication to LqYeland and their strong ? 
^ motivation to perform useful service to the . districts. " They. 
« were also mostly mature individual^' with extensive school 
experience usually as cla§srooirr teachers, although their 
experience as well as their understanding ;of what their roles - 
should be was extremely diverse. / * 

6.1,4. . Narrative Event Sequence 

'Tab^Le 6-1 lists a number of the events that seemed "t:6 be 
significant in the evolution of the Pellows^rogram especially 
, over the 1977-78 and 1978-79 school years which appear to be 
"the most d}m&mic period. What is missing from this list, of 
course, . are the individual happenings within field placement 
^ites over this time period. Each of these^F.ellow experiences 
is itseif a self-contained serial apart from 'what was happening 
t0^the program as a whole. Additionally, as-*the Fellows began 
share their experiences in jnonthly get-togethers they began 
, to shape, and model their individual efforts on one another to 
some- <|egr,ee as well. * 

The story begins ^ith.the collaboration of Ryder, Curran, 
and Lovelano\ aid the f orinf^at^ion of a new set of offerings to 
encourage district membership ^nd involvement in the revived 
IOA. The award' of $21,000 from ARI ^ endowment funds for' the 
following year enabled Loveland to begin hiring Fellows even 
prior" to district commitments. The successful lirecruitment drive 
assured that ( there would . be a. fellows program with af least 10 
field placements. *' » 

4 The recruitment of Fellows in the spring of 1977 wks 
conducted extremely informally with Loveland reaching out far 
students who had appeared to be both effective and highly- 
motivated. She used a variety of channels to recruit, such ' ' * 
students: her classes, advising experience, consulting connections, 
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Table 6-1 The 'Fellows Proqr,amPSer±al : Key Events 



Date 



Event 



Sign4f icance 

Llow co 
. emerges 01 



10/76 . Ryder and Cur^ran hired*' .Fellow concept/recruitment, strategy 
Loveland. ' ^mornoc ou£ of their, discussidns . 



10-11/76. Innes agrees to ARf support Financial c^pa'city to-hire a niimber ' ' 
of '$21,0pO for next J year , of Fgllo^s is established. » *• 
IOA program. * , ; v • . 

" *~ . * • ' • - - • * ' \ , - 

2-5/77 Fellow membership option* ' Fellows* v wil\ have specific school 

• nets 10 initial place- district assignments., ~ 
ments for .1977-7B . ' 

4-6/77 Recruitment of Fellows. Loveland popularity plus* extensive 

Contact network assures strong, 

• y • ' ** diverse core.Fel t low grpup Is mbstly A 
— * . t women. / , 

Excitement of anticipation , u Vvague * ' • 
conception of - duties, small* 1 financial > 
sup£>ort,^ only one non-ta<ker. 



6/77 
6/77 

8-9/71 
9/77 



10/77- 
5/78 



2^4/78. 



r 

4/78 



4/78 



9/7/78 



Fir^t meeting of Fellows 
with Loveland. • J \ 



o o 



Fellows introduced at 
conference featuring' 
networking e*xpert*_ 

Fellows assigned" to ' 
specific districts.' 

>' ' * 
'Second .Fellows^, meeting $ 



Fellows work thrpugh 
their, first year* ✓ 
assignments.^ 

Robar4s formulates,. 
Writing ^Consortium • 
planjgets endorsements 
of two key super- 
intendents. 

Loveland illness/leave. 



Innes aborts proposal to 
NIE on nqtjworking be- 
cause of Loveland's' 
leave. 

First^fall and farewell* 

meetifltj of I^pveland 

with Fellows. , ? 



Fi^rst realization for some that they 
are designated as "Fellows." 



Most Fellows don't participate in a 
assignment process. * * / 

Objectives 'lisj; presented by .Curran; 
assignments J^anded out. 

Diversity of f assignments and roles ;> 
entry difficulties especially with 
principals. 

Model of working inter^disjbrlct rA^h^r 
than.^ntra-district emerges. 



Fellows must finish year without heV 
*• guidance/take over the* IOA* 

Chance for ^developing a research* 
aspect to J0A is postponed? 



Archer, Anderson introduced as new 
IOA staff; 7 old Fellows, 2 new.. 
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Tabl6, 6-1 continued 



Date 



Events ' 



9/14/78 Second fall meeting; 

Anderson assumes leader- 
,.V ship role. 



9/1*9/79 Herb Peters begins fall^ 
seminar on internships 



11/2/78 



,4/78 



0»v 



Loveiand colleague Glenn 
Gorman g^es work group 
on collaborative research 
.model from west coast. 



Old fellows meet pri- , 
vately af Curran's :home 



Significance v * 

Old Fellows resentful, ^resistive^ of 
Anderson role and his efforts to 
bring clarity/ documentation to 
Felloj^ role. • These themes persist 
through year. 

Assists some Fellows in role 
documentation and clarification. ' 

► Several Fellows J;urn. on to- Gorman's 
model as way of rationalizing what 
they do and putting in researchable 
frame. It later becomes basis of 
* proposal to Nip. 

Hostility, rejection of Anderson 
vocalized, in-group status of old 
Fellows reinforced. 



12/11/78 Loveland appears for brief 
visit. 



i * 

5/2/79 

* t 

i * 

5/4/79 

» 4 

9/79 



r 

7 l'98t) - *. 



Gathering at which Loveland re- 
integrates old and new Fellows, 
•Archer; relieves .tension. 



.Collaborative research . / Opportunity for new support and a 
proposal developed over "Reformulated Fellow role emerges.' 



several* meetings 

• Loveland returns for 
*spr i Ag\ copf er ence/makes 
. presentation.*/ . . 

Fellows w m^etipg Vith LoVe- 
lahd posting \ideas,. * 
♦ * * » • 

Loveland* -returns . 



C<?n€inuing presence even pn leave 
is demonstrated. 



- -Albert: 



pt to articulate, summarize. 



vpellpW option for, 

membership quietly 

dropped . • " % # 

* 

Collaborative research 
proposal* funded' by NI£. 



what Fellow* role is all about. 

Only o^e new. Fellow; five old vs. , 
f 10 the previous year. District 
payments set at .$500 fo£ option 

' , instead oi $750 . 

• * /■ 

Specific school district assignment 
will- disappear. v / 

New source of If unding 'and re-' 

* configured activity/ assumed but 



unclear tie to IDA. 



Table 6-1 continued 



Date 



8/80- 



Event 



Significance 



Cooperative .arrangement New source of ' support for t two 
with Urbania Teacher / ^.Fellows but*pr£>ania remains 

Center established. ; ^butsifle IOA. - * 



9/80 



Fall/ 
1980 



Set-up of 3 'senior Fellows Junior Fellows are pai,d either from 



and 4 Junior 'Fellows. 



One mew FellCw added to 
^work with Writing 



Consortium. 



■ ® 



Spring/ Development of Computer 
'1981 Consortium. 



Urbahia Teacher Center funds or NIE 
funds 1 - . 

Specific school" district ^assignments 
disappear entiirely-. . » 



Consortium sub-hetwbrk is established 
as the dominant mode of * direct . * 
sustained contact With districts. 



D 



\ - 
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men present at this • 



"".l.tho recommendation? of Innes and Gorman. There were no 
detailed explanations giv&n *about what the role was to be. 
except ttiat" it Was a ^netwp^king activity that Lovela|^ was 
taking oVer v . That was enough explanation for mos*t. At an 
ini.ti.al meeting where thp rudimentary aspects of service to 
school districts and arrangements for payment were described 

.by love land ;only one of about 12 persons Assembled elected 
not to participate. This person , was expecting much more 
financial support and needed a fulltime job. The others 
either ha<3 school district jobs or supporting husbands. (Most 

•^informants recalled that there were ng 
first meeting of June/ 1977). v / 

liar the fall, the addition of two men jflPbommended by 
Time's*, brought the full complement to 12, with* one, Ryder, 
serving in a kind of admiriistrative-coordinative capacity. 
Assignments to districts were made primarily by Loveland 
through telephone consultation with the participating district, 
superintendents. According, to one informant this process was 
somewhat arbitrary with 'gqotjraphic proximity .of the Fellow ^ 
' to the site' a major consideration along with district need 
if this was specified and suggested a* particular set of skills. " 

The Fellows met 'once a month through each school term 
with Loveland 'assuming the primary role of group discussion 
leader, although she also provided numerous intellectual 
inputs describes by one *s "the latest, hottest stuff on ~\ 
linking, etc.'! * There was some indication in early sessions that 
the^CBAM model was an Appropriate way, to gb and thi^ point, was 
pressed by Curran. 9 It was also observed by several of the 
newly selected Fellows that Ryder and Curran formed J an \ 
inner circle with Love\land and there was a sense in the early 

stages that these # three had pre-planned everything together. 

i 

Nevertheless, this did not diminish theii? sense of/ enthusiasm 
and adventure. ^ , ^ 

At the meetinas, Fellows described their individual exper- 
iences to the qroup in .some detail , revealinq the extent of > troubl 
tha^-w6re having with the entry process and receiving sym- 
pathetic attention and .advice, from Loveland and the grqup. J\ 
One. described ' it as "a*real group and "the most 'exciting 
* experiences or my life;. 11 . One 'participant , however, was 



) 



y 

critics} of the continuing stream of "war" stories. " She 
said: ;'I couldn't believe' wha't they were talking • about . It 
was irreJevant.J' This view was not reflected* in most other 
memories of these meetings. In general, it appears^that 
they were important in allowing Fellows to articulate their 
concerns and frustrations and to begin to define consultancy 
roles that were compatible both with ttfe situation they found 
themselves in and" t^heir individual skills. 

It appears that Jjoveiand was content' to leave the role 
definition of the Fellow as something that evolved differently" 
for^eacfr person but 'there was a continuing theme'of concern 
to find out what it really wafe or at least to document and/or 
formulate the experience in a ' sharable* way . Innes had actually 
assigned a graduate student . in* anthropology to look at the . 
process of the Fellows 1 meetings over that first year but the 
extensive .notes that were taken w^re never written up or made 
available subsequently and they were not available for the * * 
writing of this case fetudy although the anthropologist was 
interviewed. * 

A solicitation from the National Institute for 
Education which was issued, .in 1977. called for studies of various 
kinds of networking activities in education. The IOA Fellows 
.saw thjs as a golden opportunity to put what th&/ were trying to 
do in a researchable mold and to provide .some jnore backing for 
the admittedly shoe-string operation. ^Discussions around "the 
proposal took place in tire spring, of 1978 Sut when 'Loveland ' * 
was hospitalized in April, Innes decided that there was ngt - * 
enough remaining capacity to put forward a v strong proposal 
even though Robarcls volunteered to, <$o the writing.- . 

The real crisis for the Fellows progra'm came in the 
following fall .when Loveland departed for the west coast to 
be gone for the entire academic year.. Host participating 
districts had made a two-year feomirji tment, to the program and 
the majority of the Fellows elected to ' 9tay with the IOA. 
Thus, contint^a'tion and continuity .were! assured. x Loveland 
met with, the group once 4 in^early September, .introducing two 
new Fellows; an- adjunct" assistant professor/ Don Archer, who 



would act as a general IOA support person; and Tim Anderson, 
Professor of Administration, who was a frie^ and a one-time 
Fellow himself in the early days of Victor Warren's tenure. 

Anderson was a mild-mannered somewhat professorial type • 
of person in his early fifties. He hoped «that under -his 
interim leadership the Fellows would' learn to structure and 
document theij:- experiences more systematically, a theme which 
was already present the previous year. But; the returning 
Fellows were not # receptive to Anderson in such a role.. 
Anderson with his background" in the old IOA/£robably misun-der-r 
stood the type of effort that Loveland" had fcried to create; : 
at .least this was the perception a/ some qbservers. But 
the reaction to his* effbrts'was negative in the extreme. 
There yere long telephone* calls to Loveland and there were 
private ipeetings^pf the old Fallows at f Curran 1 s. home during - 
November'. \- The effect was io create a division between the 
old Fellows who felt they wei\e preserving their loyalty ' , 
to Loveland and the new Fellows and Archer, who had not been * 
a part <?4 the 1 previous year's exciting begirflhings . * ** ♦ • 

Loveland reappeared for the fall conference and a reunion- 
meeting with ail^the Fellows and Archer 'in early ,Deceraber. 
At this meeting much of 1jhe distress: of .the did Fellows and 
the sense of isolation of the new Fellows were , ventilated. 
Lpveland cast her warm spell over £11, and the year ended on 
a nate of harmony. * •* 

. • * 

• The spring meetings were again punctuated by efforts; 
Qf ten. described, as frustrating, . to .define and document the role 
.of Fellow 'and the field* experience in an adequate way. , For 
a few Fellows, Herb./Peters may have played a positive role 
through his* internship seminar which., supported formal . 
articulation of field experiences inj^a teaching context^ removed 
from the IOA itself. ' t , 

At-ttfe spring conference/in May, Loveland made a triumphant 
.-reentry, reporting *on her experience .in the west -and c^ct^ttg^ 
as. facil'itator-recorder at a special- Fellows meeting where 



different' Fellow role models were once again listed and 
compared/ The spring also saw the .development of a new proposal 

,to NIE, this time unsolicited * to form collaborative research 

^arrangements withfour types ofNschool district settings in the 
Drbania area.' The cote|Of ^ie id^_came from Glen Gorman, 

sLoveland's close ally in the' detriment of curriculum and, 
instructions Gorman i had^spent the previous year at a 
regional educational laboratory on- the west coast and had 

- becomq an advocate for their approach to school problem-solving 
through participative ' jointly managed research 'an^researchj^ 

* utilization . With Loveland participating along with (Jorman/ 

second ye&r Fellow Jan^ Newell wrot£ up the proposal. Although 

it was not 'funded* for more than, a year the proposal 4 

represented the research thrust *of the IOA and in some, ways . 

was /derivative of the Fellows 1 experience. 

Technically, at least, tlie Fellows program -in school , 
> '* • ■ ■ > " 

districts continue^ into the school year of 1979-80 .but plans , 



for' continuation wer_e*not fully executed in the spring o£ 19(79. 
The number of 'takers for the FA^Llpw membership option fell oft* 
despite a % Ved,uce4 price tag of $5vp and when the fall term * 
b^gan there^was only one'new Fellow; most of the old Fellows 
who remained were no longer centering their efforts on a 
particular district.' By -the spring of ^1930 the Fellow optiort 
was no*long£r being offered. In th6 summer of 1980 'with' new 
NIE funding for the collaborative project .and funding through 
the* new ar^anyemertt tyith trie #rbania T&a^her Center' there wds 



support fjbr four n^w Fellows and continuing ^support from 
Various sources for 1 the Senior Fellows who vi^e'now realty 
running £he day-to-day t operations' of the IOA 5 including thfe 
revived newsletter* and the Writing, Consortium. The new 
configuration of 1980-8i* bore little resemblance to the school 
district change ' agent concept of 1977 'and the serial repre- 
senting 'that 'concept effectively disappeared in the spring of 



> > • ' i 

6.1.5., Outcomes of the Fellows Serial * 

In spite of entry difficulties "all the fellows interviewed 

reported more-or-less positive results for the schools in 

which they—were assigned. Usually, because superintendents 

tended to assign th^fc to work with principals, they left their \ 

impact on individual schools. • 

A case in point was a Fellow who began field experience by 

. . ' \ 

•organizing a needs assessment brainstorming session' for the 

» ' 
entire faculty of a school.^ The topic, "increasing children's 

sensitivity to their environment , " : emerged as the clear leader in 

—a- list of concerns, reflecting the shared* impressions that 



there had been^n upsurge of serious disruptive problems in 

♦ the school in recent times. After some false stctrts a subgroup 
of first grade teachers began problem-solving dis*cussioi>s 

on this topic with facilitation from the Fellow. These meetings 
were aLso opportunities for her to share research findings with* , 
the tea'chers. Ultimately it appeared to be a. real growth- ' * 
experience for them 1 and they began to work, on a much wider range 
of problems, suggesting that..thtf Fellow had 'transferred a 
model of problem-solving rather than a specif itf ■♦solution. 

While the firdh:' grade was- taken out of * thisi ; school - the. 
^^ollowing ^earr , removing the opportunity to spread the change 
to^ the school as a^«whole, one of the"' transferred' teachers 
f 4 set up a similar support group* in her new schodl. a * Roughly four , 
of the 197 7-7 8 Fellows, followed a similar process of inter- 
vention with teachers in their assigned schools, .generally 'with 
the same modest successes. • It is to be noted that the 
approach does roughly reflect the CBAM model as , translated by 

* Lo^/eland ag£ Curran into tSe IOA* context, ^ \ 

' In two other cases, ^ Fellows achieved results v(h'ich had 
impact -extending over -a linger period of time and affecting , 
larger numbers' of persons. In orie case"*the*F£llow was* -^ 
initially assigned by the' school principal to develop a • 

If * • r j • * * * ^ 

| 1 -qi-rted and talented x proqram with ^a specified group^of "teachers . / 
Although she Recognized "her entry Vikuatian as far % 
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from ideal and very diverg4nt from the.CBAM model she \ 
nevertheless proceeded as best she could with a par.ti- 
cipative approach too' the dictated problem. By the second' 
y.ear, thanks partly to the imposition of a state mandate 
regarding the development of gifted and talented .program, 
this particular .project -was" further developed with central 
staff personnel of'^the district and subsequently became a 
model- program- diffused beyond the district and receiving special 
• development' funding. * ' * 

/ The other special .case of an extended outcome was Robards 1 
activities in developing the Writing Consortijuwwmt of her 
first year's Fellow^ experience. This is a st<^ry we will 
cove? in greater detail in another serial analysis. Suffice 
it to say here that as an outcome i ^represented an extended ' 
interdistrict collaborative effort and sharing. of knowledge 
£mong curriculum developers arid teachers/ 4 

With the exception of the last two mentioned activities 
outcomes* were neither system-wide 'nor dramatic enough to • 
make much of an* impression on .the superintendents which may 
^xplain why 'the field Visitation aspect of the program withered 
When interviewed, superintendents would ba^l^cecarll only 
that^ "someone 11 was in the district work^fig on something. 
Workshops^ and conferences ' clearly "loos/ed larger in their 
thinking. 

^ The anthropology student who observed the, Fellows the 
first yq&r thought that their major ^impact was that they. • 
brought the teachers' to the new-ly .organized workshtfc spries" • 
n in droves," that? "their stimulative effect;' atr £his lev&l wa^ 
dramatic S Most IDA staff,. Especially- t£e-Fellt^s> thought that 
the /Felloes program w^s especially important because' it showed 
ihafc the college ^fea'lly cared about- the schools enc^ugj^ to i 
send people out to -th'em and-. provide hands-on Kelp* It is h a * * 
bit difficult to nteke this impression jibe with the super- 
intendents' apparent -indif f ererfcd • 
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\ Another possible impact, mentioned by few Fellows' 

and some professors was, that these - activist women change 
agents helped takfe the heat off the male .administrators . 
Here were peopl^ who were skilled' rn consultation who .Could 
really empathize with and work with militantly' dissatisfied 
teaching staffs. We had no way^ to verify this as an important 
or valued outcome. J It would. appear on logical grounds that ^ 
such an impact would be perceived' as much ak a threat than " > 
as a benefit by the average male administrators^ It $as 
generally the case that female FellowsN^ad difficulty 
devei9piiig good relations with princip'al^ but they ,usually*"i 
'reported that they eventually succe^S^T in doing 3o, 
commenting pf ten that they had learned to appreciate 'the ' 
point of view of the male principals more in .the process. 

The raoSt impressive gains from the Fellows—program in" v 
its field /service aspect were clearly enjoyed by the Fellows , 
themsel\tfes. Most viewed it as an often painful sometimes 
pleasing but always rich learning experience. Mgst had 
.been in school settings for many years, .but_what- was. new * 
was the experience of the role of the change agenjfc in all^ , » 
its complexities. It was also important 'for many to 
experience .school settings from -the perspective of different 
jewels including the system-- as a whole. The Experience of *\ 
be/ing a Fellow also" led to career shifts for many. • At least 
Ma became fulltime networking change agents in_other 
.restitutions; two others. became principals. Three 
'continued to play very active central roles in the IOA 
itsel'f. | J %t " V % ' - ■ 
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6 . X . 6 . B arriers , r * T 

There were, fo^r barriers to the district-<?i"ted Fellpws 
program worth noting. The most outstanding was the poor 
articulaticm of the .rol*r." ' Neither the Fellows nor the 
districts began with a 'clear idea of what they were supposed 
to be doing, and while many 'individual Fellows. developed 
satisfactory ways of operating \tfoere Vas no formula developed 
which could provide 'the role with institutional justification j 
•and long-term support! . , J / 

A^second ^af rier was the inconsistency 'of institutional 
suppbrt^ f 3^>m the college. Love land was away too often and 
too busy with many other; matters to give deta41ed consideration 
to the Fellows program and« to the piroceSs of .explaining and 1 
then, appropriately "placing the Fellows in^school district set'tinc 
Neither Anderson noi* Archer had the f ulJ^conf irdence of the 
Fellows and Anderson's vision of the program m&y have been 
inappropriately colored by hisr own" past "association with the 
very different I OA of the 1960s. " 

A third factor militating against the program was- the * ^ 
minimal .n^ftur^ of the financial support provided.^ -Fellows 
were askfed to provide expert consulting services to, school < t 
districts for ^litiQst nothing. t This tfas not an important * 
problem at the, beginning when the JBaUows were f nl\ of anthu- : — " 
si,asm- for the- new venture but they were bothered even early 
on by the lack of real financial commitment from . the" college. 
With the elimination of the nearly token district contributions 
in the third year and the more stringent fiscal policy of the 
new ^RJ> director, Bern, the situation became untenable. 
• ,The fourth harrier to the' program lay in 'the basic concept'' 
itielfT that of a boundary perso/^b'etween two, systems , the 
college .on the one hand^ and the/district on the"* other. Fellows 
were marginal to both systems , students' at the colleqe and * 
intruders withbu^ ^portfolio in the schools. -Indeed their 
status in the 'schools Was made more difficult by the' confused 



placement and entry arrangements .and by the fact .that they * ; 
'were trainees in the arts of change, agentry and at the same ] 

time -somehow experts, ' , 4 

* 6 . 1 ; 7 . ' Facilitators r . , - 

The program also had a few things going for it. " The'most 

»,'*»* * 

inl£ortant was 'the strong motivation of the Fellows themselves. 

v ' * • ..i ■ 

They were dedicated to ,the notion of serving teacbe^s and they 

were inspired by Loveland and by one another to 'keep ■ gq^ng in 

spite of the m^ny -dif f icu'lties they encountered .especially 

during entry. ' \ X J , 

^ Another ' factor was' hoihophl.ly, that is similarity to tjieir., 
clients* in sex, background (neairly ail th,e Fellows were 
teachers or former teachers)*/ and concernsK In addition their 
similarity,, to one another in these respects- reinf br'qed^fee lings 
of solidarity. 

A third facilitating factor was the career relevance of th 

activity: they were getting a chance to engag e' schb ol ■ .* 

environments in, ffew roles and from new ^perspectives which were 
likely to help them- move tcp^fKture positions as administrators, 

specialists, , and consultants of various sorts with" careers • J 

■/ ° * 

more varied, challenging^ahd'* remunerative .than their old 

- % ' ■ 7 ' ' 

teaching, jobs. \ . / y- * t< 3 

6.1,8. Analysis of Fellows Program Dynamics . ; * 

In its school-site linkage form the Fellpws program had 
life— of roughly two__and_ a hal£- years -wKich we^micfht look 

at in te£ms • of • f ive phases.: (1) origination, (2) site* entry, / 

<* J 

^(3) role shake-down, (40/ *turbulsnt continuation, and (5) fade- < 
out. Pn a sense eacfi /of these phases is itself a^serial with 
its own cycle of development leading to^the nqsct phase. Tftey 

- * • ' • 7 , - — V t% / ' 

are -also ^strung together as primary cause s^arnd^ef f ects off one 
another. In^igure^6-1 we try to- show the u^ses'^E^ej^ner 
.with the. more salient elements of the seriSrl which seeftn to 
have "relevance as/ explanations "of what led to what and what*' 
ultimately happened.' 4 , 0 * • A 



Reading ..the figure fr'oir left to right we begin with the 
fact that there was an historical precedent for the program in 
'the old IOA. This made the term "Fellow" meaningful, to some of 
'the ol^ hands at, the college and. to the superintendents, but 
. i.t was al-so a bit misleading since the new Fellow? were 
Xf*. quite a' different 'conception' from tfee old. ' A more important:. " 
antecedent condition was .propably Loveland's strong commitment 
, to the notion that ^the college should provide some sort of direct 
hands-on assistance to school teachers within districts/-^ . 
third antecedent was the strong sentiment amo'ng the Jfahdful 
> . w of P ema . in ?-ng districts in the spring of e 1976 " that the college 
show* some new sort of commitment and jtnitiative-or else .fold 
the IOA altogether^ 0 > Q 
. 4 Moving to the right we see at the^ top of the diagram school • 

district support factors that affected the origination arid *e,arly 
history of the program. An important_f act was /that for the^ , 
districts 'there* was. a. great variety of .available alternative 
' • resources, many coming* from manifestly, moire expert' and • 

experienced persons^han the^Fellows; Thus it often appeared 
f£om interviews with superintendents that they accepted 'the 
j bellows, program more, as a^way^to help Eoveland get 'going than 4 . 
a^ way of helping themselves^nd theiif districts with pressing 
educational ne'e&s. There wak, however, a desire for multiple 
contacts with the college through the IOA and there was 
certainly a potential far string -support among teachers who,%would 
ber^fit directly. T<hls' support" never re,ally materialized * % 
on behalf of the FelldWs 'prdgraxa -as such but it did reveal 
* itself in teacher attendance at workshop^ and cooperation 
Vith some of the projects Fellows, took up^along^the way. 
In any ca^se, the election of the Fellbw option by about -°a s 0 
dozen superintendents for the school year 1977-78 undoubtedly 
•helped give the progranv^good start .fiscally although thi 
program was and remained chronically underfunded. 
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At the* bottom of Figure are listed some of the - " ' 
factors on the college side which^ contributed to the origination 
of the. program, Loveland 1 ^ very popular course on the change 
process was probably an important impetus Iff at. least two 
ways. First of all the content of the course focuss^d on . 



various w^ys in which consultation could take place to improve > *t 
scKool practice, and second, it brought her into , .contact ^ith 
a fairly large number of graduate students, many of 'whom 
were eager'^ work for c her under any arrangement whatever^ 

The availability of- the student' pool was also a .constant - * 
factor at the college which Allowed things to happen. There 
was, in effect, a Fairly large person-pow£r resource of very 
bright, many-taf enteS*T &Jid sometimes very, experienced graduate * 
students, many af theip in fact, mature professionals who were \ 
engaged in career changes and advancement. u A good number of 
these (but not all>- were ea^er to. undertake *fiel$ work . * 
assignments which advanced for complemented their .school 
, experiences regardless of financial * support, .Thi^s; was more *° 
likely* to be the case among married women, '4 * • ' , 

, Moving further to the right oif-the figure we come into 0 

Phase 2- of the serial, the pro6oss -of Fellow placement and" " %% • 7* 
initial entry into field- sites, this was a rather stressful - , 
phase* for many Fallows although all manned their way through. { * 

it,, thanks -to very high Enterprise commitment, mutual-, support ' ; 
and support f rbm .Travel and. En£ry problems appejared to have * ^ 
resulted;' from five! Causes j^hree district-related. ' First of 
*aLl, th'e districts '^n^ver had, a clear Idea of what 'the Fellows' 
* were supposed tp be v pr-do'i .Additionally ,>eaqh , district had its ,J ' 5 
•. own needs 
A „ field ass: 



7 



; afra priorities. These two J^atftors/led to. specific- 
siSnmente' of Fellofts -which^were tfjot well 'prepare* ' , fc „ 
*;/ ' t?b(>ugh4r 'out* % in aHyanCe" t>y anyone. -lAs'V result when Fellows* 



had Been -eei^t / 



.th doubt, 'i 



t ar ?4YS& atTa schd&L building s;Lte* to "'which they h 
'•''•"tTy t%fc Superintendent they ^tended 1 to'b.e . viewed wi 
; f"\ and .?uspiciqn-;,by ^1:he prii^cfpal , Sometimes thef.e lva*s a** peri*6d 
. • * * iQg ffeelin^-out dr^^pstling "foV* con&vol as -dpie, p,rinpipQl^sbu,ght' 

hip andvthe E*ri6w^oqg[hi. eteceSS^to 'the 
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•teachers Entry problems may -also, haye resulted £ rom- Loveland*? s 
-rather eclectic change ideology. She did not propose a specific > 
, " way 6f dQing things i ^nd she did not build ja Vjery cifear 
- expectation pf what wouJd «happ t en either ^f or the district* people 
/or. for the Fellows, A f ifth factcj*: was thfe diy%rsity ofr 

exp§ptatiop§, skills, and needs on the part of ;the Fellows then?- 
* selves. JThey were not matched to fifeld* situatiqns for the ^most 
'.part on any* other basits/.than Cpnvenience amd geography. * ^ 
" . Nevertheless the ''Bfellows'fall survived the ' entry process 
of the first few monttis^nd, settled into roles ^fohich represented 
some/sort \of compromise between ^their needs arid concerns andl. 
those of the particular' school site a;id d.ts Administrative 
leaqleyship. Out of this "shcike- down there x^aiTte sonje sol^d * ' 
^\£chievempnts ,6f which the" jmost .notable were the gifted and 
talented program ^which ultimately became . a ^nodel for.a'yhole 
region of the state, and the Writing Consortium wtylch- 'involved * 
teachers arid central staff from a / hahc£fur"af districts in an^ 
^ ongoing ^collaborative Activity stretching over thgjse V^j^^e 

Tl)e program was sustained ° into the.* second ye&ri thSfSpP t.cS. * 
9 , the continued* funding, the fact that cbritinuaiig placemeri±3Vhad W 

' r , . • * *■* . * s% „ * * • * 

■bee;i* established in some gchbol sites - , and ' t±£^ sli%]itly > bettered' 
* v . * ,* • * »" ' » \ 

. but continuing" strong., enterprise commitment o| thQ Fellow^. 

5?he two new .Fellows beginning V^lihe Fall of V8n% contd&xufed the' 

^ prbces's. but did not add ^afeBtanifially 'to^tfie-.-momentum^of 45he 

prbgr^if^ A critical ^ctor'the seppAd ^eaft was. tjie^*^partux?e \ 




• no ^.^rong- support for. the program eitfier §t- tK«|po liege or* 

* among, the^ districts . .Reduc^^i^prt^irbm the endowed ARI ■ 



, funds, and f illu^p of 'districts -td" renew their cfction -mfember^hips * 
led, to-;a* r«fconfig/5H-tion a^id reQefinition o'f what a "Fellow" 
"w^s^^The situ^fion^as n<!% helped • by the fact that no cljearr image 
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of what a Fellow was supposed to be ever emerged from meetings 

<rr^ng Fellows and s-tafi members, of the TOA i.i spite of many 

discussions with and without Lovel^nd present Reconf iquration 

was algo abetted. by the^ fact .that new fcundfe from- an NIE grant 

and from trie Urbanfa teacher center could be used to support' 

graduate students but not for th,e same activities. 

. It wpuld.be wrong to conclude that^the program w^ a 

failure from 'this analysis, however. Rather it might be looked 

' i * 

* at as a first exploratory - effort to involve graduate students 

aVid to build a core, staff for the IOA which had field experience 

in change agent roles. -The experiences, even when they di'd 

not lead' to impressive outcomes- at particular sites , gave 

the Fellows some degree of self-confidence ^nd appreciation 

of N the complexities of 'chajige at the institutional level". 

6.2. THE WRITING CONSORTIUM, 1978-81 ' ' 

6/2,1. Roots/Context , % 

/v^It will be recalled that most of the member districts of 
the IOA represented prosperous middle and upper-middle class 
neighborhoods with a high proportion of professionals who had 
high- expectations that their children would' £dva$ce to . { 

, university and beyond. Such expectations undoubtedly colored 
the approaches to educational innovation taken by the* school 
districts^in a number ways a'nd certainly- focussed attention 

'on areas of curriculum which are most relevant: to the colleqe- 
bound student. Writing is certainly one of those areas; the^ 
districts which- became, involved in the Writing Consortium 
had jiad an .ongoing concern about -this subject and would 
have conVinued ^divefse improvement effects regardless of the 4 
existence of the* IQA.- However, a more specific stimulus for * 
reform mentioned by a. few inf6rmants was a coyer story i-n 
Newswefek in 1976 entitled, "Why Johnny Can't Write." Evidently 
the article stirrq^up considerable interest and some pressure 

• » * 1. « 

from parents in these districts for improved writing programs. 

I-t is not. surprising then that^ writing surfaced very 
early as a high priority topic within the revived IOA. At 
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the very successful revival^ conference of May, 197?, writing 
was one of the well-attended afternoon workshop session!. 
In the fall of the same year it was the subject of a three- 
session work group. One of these sessions was remembered for' 
a surprisingly large attendance which required* shifting to 
a^larger, conference room. The topic appeared to spark special 



interest among principals,. From these pieces of .evidence one 
could have surmised^pthat a focussed arid sustained activity- 
having to do with- v;riting Would attract a? lot of interest. 
§.2.2. Objectives » ' v 

\ The essential objective .of the Writing Consortium from its 

♦ 

inception was the sharing of knowledge and innovative practice 

ideas concerning writing. However, in the early stages 

there appeared to bfe some confusion and a difference of 

opinion regarding what the Writing Consortium was supposed to 

accomplish. Much of the early activity focussed, on the w6rk 

of one resource person, Dick Milazzo, a j !reG>4nt doctorate from 

the college who had worked with Loveland and^who was acquainted 

with a number of the Fellows. 1 . % < 

Milazzo was employed as a central ^taff person in a\ > - 

yery affluent district that had been a long-stariding member 

of the IOA through the 1960s but had not returned to the fold 

witl^ the revival. There he had developed an innovative and * 

rather corttprehensive program to evaluate and improve writing 

skills .through all twelve grades. A key aspect of his program 

m , * * 

was th§ 'systematic collection and rating of student* writing' 

samples. It was, generally acknowledged that, thanks to Milazzo 

efforts, hi£ district was well ahead of others in the area 

•in its writing program. In "'fact, following the May 1977 

afternoon session, the district was visited by a delegation 

frpm Middle y Crest and Upper Crest; thus some of the early. 1 

activity suggested that the consortium's focal concern was 

the diffusion of the Milazzo approach to IOA member districts 

through formal and informal means. * 
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When the consortium was formally launched, however., ^ ' 

there were at x least two other strands of action. One ttas 

. - ' , 

^ a general ex'chanqe, of • ideas and good practice among 

members which started from t^he /premise that each district 

might be involved in some exemplary activities, perhaps ^ 

"initiated in.many cases by individual teacher's. The other 

strand, promoted vigorously by a member superintendent who ' \ 

"showed up a't ^all the early Writing Consortium meetings, was 

that it should be a kind of collective curriculum* or materials 

development project, perhaps taking off frorr^the work that 

Milazzo had already done. . « * 

As tii^e went on the noticSn of a collective development 

effort .faded and the superintendent wlao had advocated that 

perspective dropped out of the IOA, taking his entire . 

district with him., , r 

* . ' . > 

t By the third year an additional goal became dominant, v . 

that of dissemination bf knowledge, on writing programs and 
practices generally to a much wider local and ^regional 
audience. Throughout the period studied each of th£ districts - 
most centrally involved in the Writing Consortium (primarily 
% y Upper Crest ahd Middle Crest)„ / had thei,r own very active program X. 
1 development in writing, e^orts which drew on various 

resources but not primarily ( mediated hy the IOA or the con- 
sortium. The Writing Consortium was qne 'of -a number of % \ 
mechanisms through which they learned of ope another's 
activities and through which they shared resources. 
6.2.3. Resources 

* The Writing Consortium was begun with minimal ^resources . , * 
Essentially this consisted of time donated by Milazzo and 
contributed by Rhonda Regards as part 'of her fellowship. 
By the'faU^of 1976 a fee schedule of $250 per district had. ^ 
been set up for those wishing' to participate in the Writing 
Consortium—clearly an inadequate sum for any sort of • 

• in- 
elaborate materials development or other intensive sustained 

activity. T,he other major resource, of course, was the 
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contributed time of the teachers and district staff members. 
It was not alfl&ys easy to get release time for work outside - 
the district- and for some member^ this was apparently an 
insurmountable -barrier because they "participated" in "the 
Writing Consortium without sending .any representatives to - 
, meetings. • 

Intellectual resources were provided by several persons: 
Robards provided group process and networking expertise 
-while Milazzo and later Al Norris supplied large quantities 
of expertise on writing, Robards also invested ■ ' f 

heavily' of her own time in making phone calls*/ preparing^ 
agendas and writing up minutes. As time wen£^on other IOA 
s£a£f, in particular Don ArcheV.and Jane Ttfewell, pitched in 
as needed to support Robards, filling in when she was unable 
to attend,* and performing some of the logistics of contacting 
participants, » mailing, and arranging for conference spac s e. 
6 , 2 1 4 • Narrative Event Sequence * 

Table 6-? *lists most of the key "events of the Writing 
^Consortium' s .evolution oyer' a three-year period. In many"" 
ways.it is the story *of the efforts of one person, Rhonda 
Robards. As one .of '-the^ first generation * Fel-lows in the fall 
of 1977/ Robards had many of the entry' problems that confronted 
'other Fellows.. She had been assigned to* Shady Grove and 
Bayside School Districts, two of the most prosperous in the area 
At Shady Grove she received a. rather typ'ical welcome for 
a new Fellow; assignment without consultation to a rather 
suspicious principal who had his own* agenda „and who promptly, 
shunted her^off to the side to work with a teather who was 
doing some planning work, regarding an "alternative qchaol." 
However, the relationship fizzled and Robards admitted^that 
she never really achieved entry to the' Sh^jdy Grove District. 

Meanwhile at 'the Bay^id^ District she did start right 
out working with ^he superintendent, who happened tp have a 
special interest in writing,, particularly at the se'ctm'dary^ 
level. \ with the frustration 6£ her Shady 'Grove Experience 
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Table 6-2 The Waiting Consortium Serial: Key Events 



5/77 
.5/77 

6/77 

6-8/77 

9/77 

11/77 



Dick>kilazzo presentation at ^revival lead-off 
eonf er^ence. * * . 

Representatives from Middle Crest and Upper -Crest 
visit Milazzo's district to see writing program* 
in action superintendents' instigation. * 

.Rhonda Robards- recruited as aNe Llow . r 



Robards turned on f to networking ,condept . 

Robards assigned to Shady Qrove and Bayside 
Districts. Bayside superintendent proposes 
waiting project. 

Milazzo work group on writing; very popular. 



10-12/77 " Shady Grove entry process awkward, role r 
unsatisfactory. 

?-4/78 Robards discusses general concept of a writing 
consortium with Fellows; meets_^resistanqe ftom 
Cutran, Ryder. 

J/78 • Sam Taylor, Shady Grove superintendent, endorses 
Robard's concept at "yellow pad' 1 meeting. 

3-\/78 Robards puts writing consortium model in writing 
as "agenda. " ' ■ 

Writing consortium founding meeting at Upper' 
} s Crest: 4 districts (Upper "Crest, Shady Grove/ 

Bayside, Green Cove) represented, 3 superintendents^ 
attend. Alice Loveland instrumental. 

First coordinated meeting 6f Writing Consortium 
it Shady Grove. 

/riting SymposiAim" at Upper Crest', Robard 

orfehestrating,\ & districts involve, 
r 

,fa Fbcus on Substance" meeting; presentations by 
teacners from each ' district ; "dynamite. " 

\ * ' • 

Robardk makes half -page summary of each presentation 

in hospatal"beti. • 

\ t \ * 

Middle Crest and Upper -Crest Districts get involved with 
another 'outkide writing consultant hn their cfwn. 

Summet 79 Bayside distrrct with involved superintendent drops 
Writing Consortium and' IOA." \ y 
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Fall '79 



-RqbaTrds reports on Writing Consortium to Fejlows; 
6- member districts; askk for .a "process observer, ' 
but no such role develops^ ^ 

Begin development of Writing Consortium "resource 
* bank" of materials, people ,*.places. 

Spring 80 Struggles with resource forms. 

4 * 

1/80 Betty Snyder holds meeting of 3 districts- to set 

up a southeast-writing consortium along\same 
lines. 9 rv * 

Sprang 80 In spite, of Snyder'.s efforts, southeast writing 
consortium idea fizzles ia confusion ~over~IOA 
rolfe and .involvement of another university. ' 

3/6/80 til-da^ "writing conference 1 
appearance by Al Norris as 
secondary teachers. 



i" for IOA members ,jEir st 
presenter; focu£/*on 



5/15/80 
9/80^ * 

/. 

.9/B0/80 
12/80 
2-3/81 



3/20- 
21/81 



5/81 



ObservedN^ieetingvled by Milazzo, 7 persons from » 
3 district^^fro^i Upper Crest, ,3 from Middle * 
Crest, 1 from Shady Grove, 

Robards recruits Al Norris to recharge Writing 
Consortium batteries. 

Robards proposes special spring conference as an 
energy ^focussing ctevice ^ 



Norris brainstorms conference content and speakers 
a.t Shady Grove meeting.' 

Norris runs "regional" " (north and south) half- 
day workshops which were very popular. 

Climactic two-day Writing Conference Ifed o.ff by ■ * 
Carlson; over 100 attend including many fr_om 
'Urbania and 'the metropolitan arfea generally. 

fOA* reassessment meetiiig. establishes "consortium 11 
approach as a continuing IOA -strategy . 

* —% 

Computer Consortium arrangements developed. 



Mr 



behind her Robards began to think through what it might take. 
*to build a networking activity, u^Lng a subject <*mat£er. 

focus as a v base, -but following the principles laid down 1 

#> • - 1 

in Seymour -Sarason's book, Hu man Services and Resource Networks 
i ■ " 

| Very e^rjy in 1978 she resolved to approach the super- 
intendent at Shady Grove, the very busy and dynamic Sam 
Taylor, 'with the idea of a sub- network' on writing, that ihlght, 
involv.e both Shady Grove and Bayside {which^were a$5°i n i <n 9 1 
districts) and a few others. T v o get on Taylor's calendar one 



had to wait up to six weeks but she xes.olVed that. this time 
it was the v w$rth the effort because (a) she Had a viable and, 
reasonably'well articulated concept and (b) Taylor was a * 

, # key influential -among the ' superintendents as a Whole whose, 
approval could help maJ^e something go. > \ 

,Whi*le ^planning her approa6h to Taylor, Robards/'&iscussed - 
tier writing sub-network idea at the regular Fellos^ meeting^/ 
and recalls that the concept was met ^itJTconsiderable ^ 
scepticism, particu.lary by the two original Fellows, Cu^ran ■ 

.and Ryder. Alice Lovelend was reported to ha^Q played a' 



neutral role. In spite of a? ^ensed lack of support or 

perhaps because of it-, Robards further elaborated her plan - 

and entered Taylor's of f ice *fully" prepared.^ The private 

meeting with Taylor v^ent very smotfthly and We agreed to speak 

. • • • 

up in support of the concept at a subservient superintendents 
meeting. With the Bayside superintendent already supportive ( 
Robards arranged a special meeting around Taylor's calendar 
and formulated a written plan for the consortium. 

ffhe official founding jngeting wa*s* hel<^ pn April 6, 1978 
at the'^ffices of the* -Upper Crest District (also physically 
1 adjacent to both Shady Grove and Bayside) . ~ F'our districts 
were each-' represented by a 'team of two or more people including 
an administrator (superintendents in,thre^ cases), a senior 
central staff per$orr / ti$ : d a teacher. Loveland attended the 

meeting and played the hey role of * summarizer . Robards 

s 

*San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1977 m ~~ - • 



reflected, subsequently that Loveland's presence at that; 

time, her gsoup facilitation , m and implied support were * 

probably crucial to getting the thing going. 
•» * .... 

As consortium activities .got under.way*, resistance from rurran 
and Ryder/ persisted and Robar*ds had -some concern that Ryder, in 
. her role as a go-betwe&n" to the Middle Crest District — which had 

]o*ined^the consortium—might be undermining , 'support from the 
. * x ~ * * . 

superintendent and f rom ^the district staff which was the larqest 
j * ^ * ^ 

and ohe of the, mqst influential in the IOA. However,. Middle Crest 

subsequently became J^ie leading 'and Wst activeN^nsortium voice. 

At a subsequent meeting in May of 1978 the working * ^ 
procedures o£ the consortium were ratified more or less as 
Ro£ards had originally conceived them. The working process 
of the Writing 'Consortium henceforth Had at least seven 
procedural features which, were followed from meetingvto , 
meeting with considerable f idelity . ^ They included: 

(1) Art advance phone cail to representatives at each 
participating district as a reminder ai)d personal re- 

■ inf orcement for attendance; • - — 

(2) A. sign-in sfifeet passed at each meeting to record 
those present (but never # to note absepces)';' '* 

(3) An emphasis on the ppeoess of . networking including 
Repeated reminders of how th* process works (e.g- , using quotes 
from .Sarason) with the implicit assumption that\netv}orkijig 

^represents a desijed means to /Multiple desired ends; 

(4) Continuing group propess facilitation, usually by 
Robards, sometimes by Newell, and by Loveland at some 1 
critical junctures; • 

(5) Written summaries of each meeting, . rather carefully ' 
crafted to translate conflicts and controversies into "isfeues 11 

. a*d circulating to ^11- members as a rolling history; 

Insured' continuity by setting aside 1 a part* of each 

meeting to discuss the agenda, the time,. and the place of 

* + » 

the next meeting; and • , 
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(7*) Rotation of meeting places among, all the* 
participating member districts. j • 

t It is* especially noteworthy that all thesis .features' 

were carefully thought through by Robards in the early stages 
of consortium development., To a great extent she made 
explicit usls of networking research, Sarason in particular, 
in setting up the .process. • * 

In the fall of 1978, a time when the fellows as a group 

,were in turmoil $ver the absence of Loveland and her interim 
replacement by Anderson, the Writing Consortium hit full 
stride with* a series of successful meetings* first the 
"writing symposium". at Upper Crest and most especially the 
session in November entitled "Focus on Substance." A^tshe 
latter event teachers from several districts mad§ presentations 
on innovative approaches they had taken in the classroom. 
Robards was actually hospitalized when the meeting took 
plaice but, prepared summaries of each pj?esentatio*n from tapes 
of the session while recuperating In her hospital bed. She 
describes the Session as "dynamite" and thie innovativeness 
6f • .the .teachers as truly outstanding. Of all the activities 



involving ,±h % e IOA which game to our attention this one eveat 
Seems to have conve closest to an ideal of shading innovative 
practices among teachers. ' ^ 

The spring pf\l!?79 seems to have been a'period of 
-struggle within the Writintj Consortium to clarify its 
'functions and objectives. At various meetings the Bayside 

superintendent showed up to press the group toward a more 

* * *' — 

^tructjyjred collective ^curriculum develop ent project on • 
writing preferably at the secondary level whifDh was where 
his primary interest lay. ^Others appeared^to be more 
^ comfortable to continue with ah information sharing approach/ 

* «ach proceeding with their own more intensive* projects 
internally. Indeed , Upper arid Middle' Crest both had very 
active writing programs going on in which they employed a 
fcumber of resources, many developed or acquired virtually 
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without reference to their IOA and Writing Consortium 
contacts. . r ^ " >■ 

Du.rj.ng that summer Bayside withdrew both from the ' 
Waiting Consortium and the IOA- but another _ district ^ined , 
up leaving the nominal- district membership at six: With 
the fall of 1979 Robards tried to focus the group on some more 
structured forms of snaring including the development of a 
shared resource bank on programs and people within the 
sub-network. A questionaire form was developed an'd discussed 
at some length' over several, sessions but difficulty-was 
experienced in getting .adequate responses from a large enough.. 
pool of. participants to make the resource bank idea really 
work very well. 

While -the concept of a consortium on writing seemed- 

. to work quite well it proved impossible to develop .active 
memberships which spanne'd the wide distances represented in 
the metropolitan area, ' Thus in .January of 1980 ^rcher" v 
began to work With Betty' Snyder ,* who had been a ' ftirst "year /- * 

. Fellow the previous year ,« to develop a second % regionalized * 
waiting consortium in the southern area. Green Cove, a 
leading district in that area, was a^nominal member of the 
existing consortium^but had had persistent dif f icul.ties 

" in sending representatives to meetings,. The effort was made 
fnore complex institutionally >y the 'fact that Snyder was., 
new working for* another private" university in t^iat area; 
thus superintendents and their representatives who came to 
founding meetings were rather confused about the stxuQfc-uifei- 
of , th^ proposed arrangement.. With Snyder's Qommitments and * 

* institutional ties very much divided and n& other driving 
force to put-.it all together, the ef forf fizzled. 

<w> We witnessed a Session of the Writing Consortium held 
on the afternnon of May 15, 1980. The sessi6n"was chiefly 
taken up by a presentation by Milazzo J §f a framework for 
developing writing' programs, ^elffi^ was - introduced 
by Robards who then toq£ her lelve,. posing the chair to 
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Harry -Draper, coordinator of language' arts at Middle Crest 
and an informal leader in the' group. There were seven 
« persons in ^attendance: three regulars fxonjj^pper Crest 
' afid three from Middle^ Crest including Drapet^=n*d one 
• teacher from Shady Grove who was new to the group. This 1 
attendance patterti. was, apparently rather typical, at this 
\ ( stage *of the evolution bf" the^ Writing Consortium. 

Participants were . attentive and qlearly had 'great respect 
f6r Milazzo and ifttetest in his work. ^On/tfie other nand y 
they were mostly familiar with his work and ^the purpose of 
the meeting, other th^n a kind of -reunion and mutual 
reinforcement was not clear* , , 

Subsequent 'interviews suggested, that this^ was a'time . 
when the Writing 'Consortium seepaetT to be winding down, losing 
much of the animation^ whicFfcharaoterized the early meetings 
~x>£ the previous year. There was considerable concern in 
both Middle Crest and Upper* .Crest about tightening budgets 
whrich-would— aff ect in-servi<:e activities ih "the summer rathe/ 
severely but th^ate w^re no evident solutions. 3t also sedmed 
evident that -the 3 consortium at this point had only two really 
active members, Upper and Middle Crest, the Shady Grove 
representation being token and lacking any qontinuity. 

Howards sensed the slackening of interest in the * ^ 

Writing Consortium and began searching for ways to bring it* 

i * * 

v back to life. As l^he next school yeaij began in the fall- of 

^1980 shfe proceeded with two moves which would* lea& to .another 

successful year and a real resurgence of interest. First of 

-•all she 'sought out a ney lead resource^ person. Milazzo 'had 

been very popular, and a key expert; in the f irsj: year btit, 

he was beginning to be seen as a bit stale. After some arm 

twisting she supceeded in involving Al Norris, another m . 

graduate student at -the college who had developed . consid'erabl 

'expertise in the writing field, Norris had been\a fallow 

' • ' * \ k 

teaches ■ u r r<h h Robards before, thfey frad returned to graduate/ 

school and^ae had since worked. in a prestigious private 
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^school while pursuing his graduate "studies'. He was 
experienced and dynamic as a teacher and\e Was authoritative * * * * 
and creative in thq, field of writing. Further, Norris had «, u 
made a big hit with the Writing Consortium with A an kit-day 
"writing, conference' 1 in Mftrch of 1980 which focussed*, on, the 
secondary teacher. ^ v ? 

The second -Robards move was. to .propose .to the remaifring 
'Writing* Copsortiunv group that they plan together for a major 
conference. on writing /in the spring which would introduce 
a potpourri of writing resources ^nd ideas to 'educators . f 
in the/entire area.- Norris/ with* his considerable knowledge 
of .the field, was very jielpf ul to the group ii^-this planning 
effort. In addition, early in 1981 ^orris conducted two 
"regional" (north and §outh) workshops on writing £or IOA 
member districts. , Both were well attended (approximately* ^* 
30 'a^ each) and weil received.. 

^ On March ,20 and 21, 1981, the Writing Conference was 
firfally heltf. at facilities ate the college. It had been well 
publicized 'in advance through flyers and through the first 
issue of the revised IOA- newsletter (also put together ^ery 
largely through Robards ,c efforts) . »Jt was. c^pen to .all with 
a sliding fee sckle of .$20-00 for Writing ConVortium members, ' 
$ 4X> . 00 for. IOA* Jhembers, • and $70.00 for non-IOA members.' 
'More than 100 people registered. The donferepce featured 
Pr^side^t CkrlSon, aqai'ft -as the introducer, ,plus £oi3r major ' % 

speakers, one an -expert on writing programs a t t xhe college, ' ' 
two we/,1 known experts from other universities, and one the 
executive ofi a' publishing company. There were also concurrent 
workshop sessions, panel discussions and' an informal wine , ' ~* 

and cheaee event. Thus it was a well-balanced; varied program 

\ • ^ * \ ' x -* * . ' " * 

.and was generally regarded as a gneat success. It 'was truly 

thd capstone event of, the Writing Consortium and it is also 

, the point at" which our*, ana-lysis concludes. 

. • . - • s 
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It is not clear where the Writing Consortium. will be 

going as we enter the 1981-82 school year! The Writing 

Conference of the previous ^spring will be a tough act to 

follow. There is still no clear evidence that Robards can 

pass on her* baton *tO ( another orchestra leader although she 

professed a desire to do so. Certainly interest in writing 

will continue to be high on*the agendas of many of these 

districts but with the rich and varied resource's available 

from so many sources it seem£ somewhat doubtful ^hat the 

Writing Consortium, if it survives, will play a salient role 

v On the other hand, the signal success of^the Writing 

Consortium was 'in establishing - a sustained networking 

activity among a circle of actors around a particular topic. 

Thanks largely to Robards 1 advance planning and shepherding, 

the "consortium model" became the most obvious evidence of 

the success of. the IOA 'revivaJL effort. Thus by the spring, 

* 

Archer in particular wis seeking ways to replicate the model 
with other topic areas. . After the enlistment of appropriate 
in-house experts, the conduct of preliminary work group 
sessions, and the issuance of a long article in the revived 
newsletter, a new consortium dealing ^i-th computers in 
* education was 'set up for a start in the 1981-82 school year. 
6.2.5. ' Outcomes of the Writing Consortium Serial 

The Writing Consortium'undoubtedly allowed a number 
of people In the Upper Crest arid Middle Crest School Distric^ 
and scattered others to become much more informed on the 
possibilities for writing programs. With the success of the 
conference events in the spring of 1981 we can $lso assume 
that awareness and some specific knowledge of writing 
research* curriculum development, frameworks for ur\der- 
standing and some specific innovative practices spread 
throughout the Urbania metropolitan area incluSing Urbania, 
thanks to some representation from the big city at the March 
conference. , 

r 

\ . 
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Whether or not Writing Consortium activities led to 
specific. practice changes or even influenced them in a major ' 
way is much harder to judge. Clearly / Upper Crest and 
Middle Crest were' the. primary participants in the cbnsortium 
yet there is- clear and substantial evidence that they were both 
pursuing very active. and elaborate writing programs which' had 
quite different roots both before and during the time,ef. 
the consortium's maximum influence. - It seems most likely 
that the Writing Consortium influence blended with other, 
influences' to make these two districts and their-relevant ' 
staffs somewhat more sophisticated about writing programs 
than they otherwise would have been. ' 

The same cannot be -said of Shady Grove. Even though 
the superintendent's endorsement ,was an important element 
at the beginning, Shady Grove staff consistently felt 
that they had not much to learn from the other districts, 
having their own lqng tradition of academic excellence 
and -extensive internal support for- teacher self -development . 
In any case the pattern of Sending only one representative 
to meetings, usually *a different person every time, precluded 
serious involvement or benefit to Shady Grove from the 
Writing Consortium. For Bayside there, also seemed to be 
few gains, despite the. fact >rnat the superintendent was 
so involved from the beginning; the fact was that he withdrew 
after a year, dissappointed that the group could not move 
intb a "product" orientation which would yield what he 
saw as concrete benefits for his district. l 

The major outcome of the Writing Consortium as it related 
to -the IOA as a whol,e is' that it was 'a generally successful 
approach to both networking and sustained and shared 
intellectual activity around a particular topic. It a'llowed 
some focussing of energies in. contrast to the scatter • 
wlfPch characterized most other IOA efforts. It thus became 
a favored pattern for future activites in contrast to the 
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field placement of Fellows discussed* in the previous •* 
sarial analysis. * 

We still .have very little 1 evidence on the institution- 
alization of either the WritingConsortium or the "consortium 
model." No district has*a continuing budgetary commitment 

tcf the concept or the specific entity.* It has not yet 

• » 

survived the turnover of leadership. It has not yet becom 
a part^of^the routine of ^either the college, the IOA, or 
the districts. 

6.2.$. " Barriers ^ " 

The' Writing Consortium, succeeded in part because there 
were" very few barriers in its way. Robards did encounter 
^oine resistance amortg the Fellows, perhaps because she 1 
was suggesting a rather different modus operandi from the - 
original Fellow* model yet it was an approach which was- 
.generally quite, compatible with -Loveland' s goals for the 
IOA, which emphasized centering on teacher needs, sensitivity 
to process, sharing among practitioners, and networking. 
The chief barrier operationally was probably geographic. The 
Writing, Consortium never succeeded in extending itself 
across the. suburban landscape or to Urbania but remained 
restricted principally to four, later two adjacent districts. 
Part 'of this problem Was endemic to IOA activities in general 
it"" is hard enough t£\get teachers released for travel 
outside f their districts, but especially 'hard to induce them 
to travel way. across town on a regular basis. 

* Another barrier of a sort was t£e continued presence 
of abundant alternative sources of knowledge and resources 
of various kinds concerning- waiting . The college could- 
provide very High quality inputs but it had no exclusives. 
Furthermore, the somewhat intellectualized collega*of f erings 
may have been perceived as stimulating but somewhat less 
immediately useful than more thoroughly packaged or 
tailor-made resource internal to the districts. * 
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6.2.7. facilitators 

"There is ' no, question that' the chief facilitating 
factor in the Access of the Writing 'Consortium was the tre- 
mendous energy, thoughtful planning and structuring of the > 
^enterpise by Rhonda Robards. In spite of a nearly complete 
♦lack of knowledge or experience witfi^the substance (writing) 
she doggedly applied networking principles which she had ' 
derived from a careful reading of Sarason's. research and 
she made the cbnsortium work.. She also made good use of her 
own personal x network/ particularly in bringing in Norris. 
She was also aided by .the fact that there were some good 
exemplars available, particularly irt Milazzo, and she was not 
afraid to draw on them. ^v> 

Another 4 facilitating factor vas the currency of^the. topic 
and 'the. need felt for improvement at all levels by all levels/' 
of school staff. ^ ^ y „ J 

Finally, we would also have ta say that the presence 
of multiple alternative resources was probably a facilitator 
as much as* it was a barrier fcecause" the wealth of resources 4 
meant that there was always something to talk about. Indeed - 
the presence of all these resources ' helped to shape the - 
direction of the Writing Consortium toward sharing find resource 
banking rather than toward the development or installation of 
particular programs. / % 
6.2,8. Analysis of the Dynamics of the Writing' Consortium 

Although this serial may <not have run its fu3^L course, ^ ^ 
we can yet v discern some clear stages of its e\tolution. The 
first was a kind of prehistory when^the need and the readiness 
for a sustained effort were being aroused. We might call 
this "arousal." It^includes the very first session by Milazzo, 
the subsequent work group series* in the fall of 1977, climaxed 
by the overflow -session, aria then the suggestion by the 
BaysidQ superintendent that Robards might help him somehow with 
a vaguely envisaged writing project.^ 
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The second pftase . was 1 "planning and start-up" and this 
•was clearly all Robards 1 effort, starting with her pre- 
liminary meeting -with SanwTaylor, the Influential Shady 
Grove superintendent, and leading up* to the set-aside of 
member dues^and the first f all£"writing\ symposium 11 at 
Upper Crest.- The third phase might be called "the flowering," 
a' series of- sessions which had' good attendance, high 
involvement, a variety of rich inputs, and sowq high 
expectations of what might be accomplished 

•The fourth phase, which might be called "the doldrums," 
began wit'h the dissaf f ection and withdrawalvof the Bayside 
superintendent in the summer of 1979. It continued through 3 
somewhat rambling, and aimless second year when the two most 
active districts were building their own programs and reaching 
outside the Writing Consortium for resources. The fiftji 
phase might be called ""dissemination, " the peridd when the. 
successful two-day conference was plannedand exfecu ted, ] when 
Norris came on board to lead "regional" workshops* and / 
'when Robapie^got out a. special issue of the revived IOAv 
newsletter devoted specif ically -to writing. \. 

As in the 10^ as a whole and the Fellows serial* we see\ 
here the central role of an energetic prime* mover with an 
ideology and in this case a rather clear process structure. 
We also see the ambivalent role played by alternative 
resources and by the general paucity of financial resources. 
What is striking is the fact that Loveland played a rather 
minor role in this enterprise overall and that. it flourished 
at a time (fall of 1978), when the IOA as - a whole Was rather 
trouble^. Like' other efforts of the revived IOA, the 
Writing Consortium leaves no trail of memorable produces • 
in terms of either research or development or substantial 
documentation save the newsletter issue. Nor did it lead 
to any doctoral dissertations or to significant changes* in . 
coursework at the college, but none of t£ese were' intended 



objectives so they could hardly be rated as failings. 
The Writing Consortium really succeeded in doing .what * 
Robards hoped initially it would 'do. J£ was a network 
for sharing, and for stimulating practice .improvement. 
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7. CAUSAL NETWORK* - t ^* 

'7.1. GENERAL MODEL 

In order to map and analyze the properties of the - 
interorganizationalj arrangements being studied, we attempted 
to isolate the factors that' appeared to account for the outcomes 
obtained in each of the cases studied in detail. Two types of 1 
factors were extracted: those which were common to all cases — 
some 52 core variables — and those which were case-specific* 
For the most part, the core variables were empirically driven, 
i.e., they emerged as important determinants or mediators 
across the three cases. We then grouped these factors into 
empirical clusters and laid them out in the time-linked model 
shown in Figure 7-1. "Variable definitions are given in the 
discussion of the causal network (section 7.2.3). 

To review the diagraitf briefly and in a highly simplified - 
way, we can view it as depicting the life cycle of the inter- 
organizational arrangement, beginning with the relationships 
between the college/university and the school district (s) 
prior to the creation of the arrangement. We hypothesize 
that' the closeness and positive nature of antecedent coupling 
determines to a great extent* the commitments madfc to this 
enterprise by the school district (s) and- by thg participakirftg 
co^lege^of education . The strength of these commitments then 
reinforce^ — or in the case of 'low commitment, weakens — the 
efforts of staff members of the arrangement / Ih" some cases, 
the characteristic* of the^' leader o.r coordinator/o^ the t 
arrangement can influence th^level of commiti^^t in the 
participating colleges and sch'ptffs — thus the broken line 
leading from staff characteristic^ back to the boxes for 
school and Qniversity commitment 



•* The procedures and products outlined in thi^ section were 
. developed by M.B. Miles and A.M. Huberman in a national study 
of educational innovation, Crandall, D., et al , A Study ' of << 
^ pissemination Efforts Supporting School Improvement . Andover , 
"Mass., The Network, 1-981. Any use of the procedures and tools 
shoul^J^e credited appropriately. H 
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figure 7-1 General Model for the IOA 1 
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xvjft_jjcoy^ai»'. t>uccessrui .arrangements are ch 
V < ? i -^ sity '^ objectives, -variety of activities a: 
to requests\ r . needs o_f participating units by K 



Staff efforts lead tc^ the design, and implementation of 
the IOA program '. Successful arrangements are characterized by 

and responsiveness 
^.^---.^ IOA 'staff . ' The 

^program can also, be' str'bng^i^ned by external i nputs, in the 

<g£^\ _ _ : ■ * 

rorm.of funds and/or -external information*and expertise. 
The success 'of* progrfem efforts^ can be judged by the 

-** ^" ± y* v _ "«-yej.opiiits=nv. , ifcqiuumg tne aegree or use 

by members, th^ numbtgf and , 'closeness of ties and 'the degree 
to which the arrangement -becomes durably institutionalized. 
Differing degree! of development .should then result in 
differing outco mes at the'. school and, c ollege' levels. « 

51 Jt> ! \ — 

7.2. CAUSAL NETWORK' FOR THE EASTERN PRIVATE IOA 
, Practically aft. the core variables applied to tih 

Eastern Private IOA and are laid out 'in Figur*e 7-2. ' For ease 
of understanding and uge, we" take Readers' through the same 
introductory comments \and instructions as were given to * > V 

individuals from the three arrangments who were asked to give' 
•feedback on the accuracy, ancf exhaustivenes$ of the causal' 
networks. % >' ^ 4 

7.2.1. Introduction • • v . s 

In trying toQind an economical way o'f Summarizing 
our understanding of »the site, we .have coflstructe<d a "causal 
network" for e^ch of th^^IOAs. - . 

> * - — % * 

The causal network tried to" put on one fold-out sheet 
"the main factors and the 'Way's 4n which -they influenced 6ne 
, another .during the lif e v of /'the i.OA^up, to the point at whicfi' 

we stopped collecting data (for the Eastern Private Ca se/ May 1*81) 
\ There are two.jcmds of factors in - the network : general factors 
ones which seemed important? at. all thelites to explain the -• 
pattern of events and outctties; and site-specific facto rs.* 
For example, On the causal network lor the Eastern Private ■ ' 
V ' I0A ' j^yeLoL c osmopolitanism of school pers onnel and of 

H university p ersonnel (#2.4) ar'P unique cite. • * 

' ■ ' . • 

4.u- i At fi ^ st glance, the figure with its 50-odd boxes and 
■ thicket of arrows piaobably looks more like* a maze or 

Rube Goldberg machine than .aTycoherent flow chart As it 
. turns out, we think that you should be able -to decipher" " 
it without much trouble by iising the explanatory text whi 
accompanies the flow chart. At; this state of our work, 0 ^ 

si 4 ' * • : ' 
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do not think that a more simplified * fi^gu^e would do justice 
to the real^ complexities in, these IO&s; nor would it allow 
us to compare them and to assess whether* the purrent theories ' 
about knowledge utilization and interorganizational linkage 
can account for what we found. ' V ' - 

7.2.2. ' How the Network is* Organized 

The Eastern Private IOA network flows as follows* the 
beginnirig antecedent variables are* at 'the lefty of the pace 
,Uios.J-9). They give way to' intermediate or interven ed 
yariJW.es which usually* come later t ^Ln the history of the IOA*— 
they coVer variables nos. 10-32. The outcome variables arp 
arraye<^Wthe far -fight col^nnV f rom nos. 3-3-4^. 7T 4 " ' 

Each box has a rating, high or low. For instance t box' 
#5, "history of collaboration; is high, denoting a school- 
university collaboration which was fairly active before the 
current IOA was revived. The arx:ow goes to box #7, "no. 
school-university formal links," indicating that the history 
of collaboration contributed to a moderate number of formal 
ties .betvjj&en the two partners prior to the formal reconstitution 
of the present IOA. 

/ 

* febme boxes have "low" ratings, such as #2a>" university'* 
localism": low does not mean negative or inadequate. 



One^final detail: There ar 4 e three global streams in the - S 
flow chart, /^he stream along the top of the'tfigure ha^ most 
of the school district variables. The stream along the bottom 
has » most of the college/university Variables *. The center* * ' 
stream contains the Variables for the IOA as a wh ole. . 

j * ~ 

7*2.3. Readingi^j^ Network for -the Eastern Private IOA 
• ~ 1 **** f 

We beiive that two antecedent conditions both at the 

university and among the schools-districts represented in the 

Eastern Private IOA were significant determinants of what 

happened, iwhat outcomes resulted, and what benefits did or . ' 

did not accrue to the^organizations involved.. These were the -* °\ 

relative influence/power (#1, # 3) and level of. cosmopolitanism 

(#2,4) ffiat , existed 'on both sides. The ^majority of school ^ 

"•distriots which continued to be a6ti^e within the .arrangement had 



long been recognized leaders in publrc education, and they 
represented cosmopolitan ^aiyl established commlinities high in 
proportions of professions and old wealth. This led to strong 
support f or^education and" to an expectation that the schools % 
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Figure 7-2 Causal Network: Eastern Private IOA 
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would prepare children to. enter the upper levels of society 
and professional life Via strong academically oriented programs 
THe resulting school' environment was thus highly "cosmopolite," 
i.e., habitually in contact with^other educational resource 
centers a^g"sy stems, seeking .whatever practices and knowledge 
were neededTEo remain up' with and ahead of the competition. 

Indeed it was the perception of this cosmopolite aspect - 
of this particular region which led an enterprising professor 
of educational finance and administration to found the IOA • 
some. 40 years ago. The school 'districts in the network were 
seen by him as "lighthouses" for U.S. public education in 
general, showing the way to reforms and practice improvements 
at all levels: instructional,- administrative, and curricular. 
His efforts u^ge directed toward the articulation and codifi- 
cation df thes6 leading-edge innovations so >£hat they could 
be shared not only within the IOA itself, but 'among educational 
practitioners across the nation. •' V ' 

The university, of which the college of education was a 
unit, was widely recognized as one of the great American 
universities, drawing professors and students from the highes€ 
intellectual levels around the world. It followed that the • 
university did not see its target- clientele or public as 
particularly local, even though it was situated in a large 
metropolitan region,- an area with serious problems of social 
inequity, inter-racial and- cultural conflict, poverty, crime, 
pollution, urban, decay, etc. This contradiction of situation 
and orientation boiled over into ( serious conflict and 
disruption in^the 1960s .as more 'radical students and; faculty 
pressed fofr greater university responsibility for coping 
with the immediate social issues. 'Today, this concern. for 
local relevance and responsibility seems - to be , considerably ' 
muted and rarely emerged in interviews -with professors or 
students . 

•The college of education itself partook of many of the 
attributes of cosmopolite intellectual power of its parent « 



unit, but had its own peculiar history. At its founding 
> 

it was seen^as a "teachers college, " i.e., a place where 
students would came to learn how to be teachers from master 
teachers in the schools. It was from many of the school* 
districts 'which now formed the IOA that these original teachers 
were drawn, for the same reason that the IOA's founder sought 
out these schools as leaders of American education. Over 
^the ye£rs, however, the college moved further an<i further 
away frfcm being an institution staffed by master teachers 
as it increasingly aspired to and achieved sjbatus for 
research and scholarship. Thus, the present orientation 
of the .college was, national!, and international*, not local, 
and its main concerns were' academics and research rather 
than dissemination and service. 

The power and qpsmopolitanism of both types. of 
institutions involved in this IOA tended to pull in 
directions which were contradictory for the arrangement. 
On the positive side there was clearly a convergence of 
interest in high quality education, in being national 
leaders and the first with netf ideas and practices. This 
Was the basis for the original collaboration and the continued 



promise of learning from 'others who are on the cutting edge . 
was still an important objective. On the negative - side 
was the fact that many alternative opportunities existed for 
both the university and the school districts.. In the* inter- 
vening 40 years, a vastly more complex infrastructure of 
other resource institutions (#6) had sprung up, many with ? 
much clearer service orientations and mandates and backed 
by far more substantial and reliable financial resources. 
For the university, the service orientatior^had become .weaker 
and increasingly^ channeled toward educational problems which 
were af less relevance to this particular set of affluent 
districts, e.g.", national educational policy, basic ^ 
education , urban education , etc . _ ' 
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With such ambivalence on both sides, one might ask why 
^— the arrangement had continued for so long. Wesee-t:wo 

overriding factors causing this longevity. The first was 
the history of collaboration itself -(#5). In its heyday, 
this arrangement was a particularly vibrant, 'powerful, and 
enriching mechanism for education reform, and the memory 
still lingered, among the older school administrators and 
scjp.e of the college faculty. Because of its onetime 
popularity and success, the' arrangement got firmly lodged,, 
even as the power and pertinence of the original arrangement 
faded and its leaders disappeared. 

The other factor, somewhat related to tWe . firsts, was the con- 
stant flow of students pursuing -advanced degrees and advanced ' 
positions within their district hierarchies. These students con^ 
stituted formal links between the school and the university (#7). 
Because these districts were reputed to he strong educationally, 
they were able to attract graduates from the best universities. 
The university, in turn was likely to draw its stud ants from the 
talent pools of education practitioners in districts such as theset 

Added to this was -the fact of proximity'/ Large 
proportions of graduates from this particular college 
of education filled powerful positions in this set 
of school districts.. According to some informants, 
the arrangement thus became an "old boys' club" with informal 
links between people sharing graduate training and practical, 
experiences (#8). The arrangement thus gave the opportunity" 
. for continued association with' others in similar positions 
within the region, however ,• the sharing did not seem to 
extend to the faculty of the college of education, who were 
s.til-1 seen primarily as former professors rather tha,n as 
' colleagues. 

Pre-existing formal linkages occurred at instructional 
a,nd curricular levels»within these districts as well as 
among the top administrators. Teachers, and other school 
district staff commonly sought career advancement through 
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further education .(#9) . The' college of education ' involved " *» 
in this arrangement was perceived as a valued" and prestigious 
option for advanced training. Thus, the' pre-existing linkages 
were "multiplex" in two' senses: .(1) firsts they involved 
more than wne level and 6ne type. of professional, and second, 
they involved more than one type of function (e.g., profes- 
sional advancement, col'legial association and friendship, 

contact with new • knowledge and' innovative practice, status * 
enhancement) •• ' 

The linkage multiplexity acted as a counterforce to the 
growing presenc^of alternative resource opportunities for 



member districts, 'leading to a moderate degree of interinsti- 
- tutional coupling (#10) , 'as compared to the much stronger 
coupling of a generation earlier. We also perceived this 
multiplexity T(#7 ,8) as an important conditioning factor of * 
the visibility of the arrangement (#29), administrator support 
(#30), sense of cohesion between the arrangement staff and ^ 
school people (#11) and ultimately the extent of use (#40) 
and the number .of linkages (#37) which survived as "outcomes" 
from the period under study. 
^ Institutional support for the arrangement had been tepid, 

fcowever, on both the university and school sides since the 
mid-1960s and remained so despite the rejuvenation efforts 
I to be described below. t)n the university side, institutional 

priorities remain focussed on a national stage and on concerns 
for research and^ scholarship. The institutional^ priority 
of the arrangement to the university (#12) was further 
weakened by the perception among some of the faculty that 
these were not needy schools and hence not appropriate targets ^ 
for the* limited service efforts that the university was 
obliged^to make. Further, because of its capacity to recruit 
students, retain outstanding faculty and maintain its * ^ 
reputation without resort tt> local service activities, the 
university saw only marginal benefits from the arrangement 
(#fl3). Lack of significant perceived benefits and low priority 
tended to push the arrangement into, the periphery of university 
concern and attention (#14) , which rn turn detracted from 
the'status of persons who were iavolved with it (#15). 

t 
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Lack of -perceived benefits also limited university • ; 
dependence on the arrangement (116) /although the admini- 
stration of the college qf education and a Jiandful of faculty 
(probably for different reasons) continued'-to support linkage 
to the 'public schools of the region through field service 
arrangements. For t # hese people the existing arrangement was 
something of an enigma. It was a going concern which brought 
i/h some portion* of the funds needed to support it;— it a^eared 
tq do things deemed worthwhile by a number of people; it 

maintaineS the .image of the college as a publicly virtuous 

* * # 

enterpise; and it doggedly retained it's "potential" to be 
what lt^once was", an activity which catalyzed and synergizei 
research, training,, and innovation in ways that benefited 
the university, the participating districts,— and the 
educational community as a whole. 

The same enigmatic appeal worked on the handful of 
district superintendents who carried 'the arrangement through 
its feeblest hours. Because of the rich array of alternatives 
now available, it had been at* least 15 years since the 
arrangement enjoyed a high institutional priority (#17) 
w i thin any of the part i c i pa t ing d istgicts^-, including the 
most loyal. Likewise, and' for the s-ame reason, none of the 
participating districts felt dependent on the arrangement 
(#18) for significant resources. 

These preconditions led in 1976 to a near-decision_on 
the part of the executive board (composed then of the seven " 
superintendents representing the only dues-paying . districts) 
to terminate the arrangement af|:er 35~years. Indecision on 
both sides led to a "one more try" solution in the form of 
a new director. The subsequent history of 'the arrangement 
unfolded largely in terms of the interplay of this new 
leader's role and the pre-existing historical and support 
factors described above on the district and university sides. 
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Four attributes _of the leader were important to 
the story* "Probably tfte'iriost notable was the leader's 
energy (#19); the new assignment was* taken on with gusto ' • 
and dedication wljich infectea other actors, particularly 
the staff o'f graduate students which she quickly built* 
up a^qtrnd herself 1 As an associate professor in a tenure 
line and as one of the most popular .teachers in the college, 
the new leader also had considerable, clout (&20) and was 
able to lay down conditions, including the temporary commitment 
of some endowment monies, in dedication to the new task (#23). 
Such clout was probably dijnijiished by the relatively low status 
-of-thenenterp3?iS(ff*-(#X5) in the eyes" of~Many "f acuity. Never- 
theless, a combination of cl^ut and energy enabled her to *" 
enlist senior faculty (#24) to provide inputs and make 
presentations at the yarious^ conferences and workshops which 
ensued. Such contributions were made without remuneration 
and constituted a substantial addition to the university's * 
resource commitment (#25) beyond endowment monies. 

A third important attribute of the leader was her 
dedication to a particular approach to change (#21). H^avy 
emphasis was put* on client participation — especially by 
teachers — sharing of experiences, networking, an& the 
use of chan^e^agents, not as experts in particular content 
areas, but as* process helpers Stnd linkers to others ^ith 
resources to share. Not c6incidentally , sHe -also taught a 
very popular course on the change process, whe* she recruited 
some of the dedicated and talented graduate students who 
formed her core staff (#26). Ideology and commitment combined , 
to make the rejuvenated arrangement responsive to a variety 
of district needs and concerns (#27) and also led to a 
bewildering array of^activities (#28), including fregueat 
workshops on a gafeat variety of topics, o conferences/ separate 
sub-group meetings of principals and superintendents, assistance 
to particular schools and district^ on staff development, 
curriculum development-, resource linking, evaluation, etc. 



r Ideology anc} energy also combined •; to. grqatly increase 

the visibility of the arrangement among" schooL districts in 

< ^ the* region. The new ieacfer arid her "fi^st tyo graduate' * 

V assistants* launched a vigorous recruiting drivel displaying 
/) ♦ * . ' 

the array of planned activities an$ Optional arrangements 

• * — *, 

which would be made available at minimal cost. Increased 

visibility and recruitment effort led in turn to" increased 
.support by district superintendents, (?30) ,,^irith membership 
% Nguadrupling over a six-month period./ Support also meant 
aAlimited (one ^year or year-by-year) commitment to -financial 



support for the arrangement on a fee schedule' which was 

i pre 



acW&lly reduced from "what it had keen previously." For th^ 



larger and more affluent districts_the ^amount, of finding (#31) 
was small .enough ($750. 00) to be handled by a superintendent 
as- part pf his discretionary budget or easily explained' to 
his board. Other* resource commitments (#32 ) 6 in terms of staff 
release and travel were also present, as reflected **in the 
h^gh^ attendance levels at Ifiofe-fe-erf the reconstituted workshop 
^and conf eren^^activities. On the other hand/ the actual 
leven>f teaches support (#33) w'as harff^tQ gauge; high } 
attendance- at yoi^shops did not 1 represent widespread use or 
even awareness of the arrangement and its offerings by the 
majority of thousands of teachers lr^_participating districts. 

^ The fourth Readership factor was- instability ($27). 0 
For. a domtjinatlQn of reasons, including illness, ,a sabbatical 
leave, and professional needs which competed with her 
. involvement with the arrangement, th£ leader was required to 
be absent for loijg* stretches or time including €he second , 
and fourth years of the revival, fler sta nd-ins during these 
absences w,ere not able .to command^the same clout from the 
Ainivefsity ojf the same £evoti*on from-rttre" graduate stiidents.. 
Thus fc ^hile activity continued on at a ^fa£t pace, there 
was possibly an underlying diminution' 0 of confidence and an 
'increased sense of fragility to - the whole enterprise. Some 
k.ey staff .departed while^ others were recruited who were iess 
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clearly ^identified with the ideology and sense of mission of 
. the inspirational leader (#34). The^ack'of staff continuity 
\l also tended, to diminish the perception by -school ^rsoMl 
<*hat they would 'derive significant benefits , from the \ 
arrangement. The fact that most 6utreach efforts were not X 
tied to degree or course credit at the university als<$ , ■ 
decreased the perception^ school personnel .that benefit-s 
accrued to them £rom participation. ' • . " 

Perception of benefits, either potential or accrued,* 
was also indirectly . conditioned by the diversity of objectives • 
(#36) of the arrangement as a whole*.- The historic • \ 

arrangemeht*!feV^ent'ed' a complex but^lear bargai^ struck 
between the original founding leader and the district 
superintendents, , They" were ."to get- a great deal dt qualitative 
and quanitat'ive information on innovations presented, in. \ 
comparative form as collective feedback on-what they, as • •** 
a group of inhoy'ating districts , were ^doing." -The founder in 
» turn got, a massive 'field data collection apparatus which . " 

w* used for over , 100 doctoral dissertations over a 25- 
yea^ period as well as for numerous monographs and articles. 
The school districts also, provided a steady income to the? 
university for the support of pore administrative staff and «* 
graduate students. . 1 *" e " k ^=J 

The revived -.arrangement^ of 'the late'igTOs was based 
on no such reciprocal bargain. There* was no data collection 
or research component. Thus, what', the university got out 
of the arrangement was not .well articulated but appeared 
to* involve a combination of goodwill, practice experience' 
opportunities .for a few graduate students, and a general f 
outlet for the diverse Expertise' of its faculty. What the 
schools got out *of it was also somewhat ill-defined :~ a 
gr'eat variety of inputs from university-based, experts; some 
with national and: world-wide reputations; the promise of 
small amounts of consultation from a pqol x of* diversely * ' 
talented graduate 4 students*; and the export Unity, to develop 
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practice and resource sharing networks of either a general 
..(e.g., meetings o*f principals) or a topic-specif i'c (e.g w 
Writing Consortium) nature'. , ' 

Up to this point in the narrative ctf causal connections, 
we have been focussing on what could be called "antecedent" 
or "intervening" variables and their interrelationships. All 
these could be crudely lumped together under the' heading 
"causes" because they largely explain what happened and what 
was continuing to happen in this setting as We concluded the 
investigation. We now turn to the "eTfects," i.e., the 
outcomes that appear to have resulted from this array of ■ - 1 
causes . — Here -we -wou-ld -alsy like-to; make sota^ f ur thef ^ V "" ' 
distinctions between "intermediate" and "ultimate" outcomes. 

'Intermediate outcomes' 5 ' refers to the sets of activities' 
and linkages whichywere the. most visible result of the 
efforts of the leadership and staff oven the last fpur years. 
Considering the size of the core staff, all of whom were' part 
time, the actual number of Qniversi ty-school contacts 
generated by the revived arrangement was impressive (#37). * 
This is particularly so if we- count as a "link" each time that 
school-based, person had direct 'exposure to^ a university- 
based person or vice versa, ' whether individually, >in a group 
or a large gathering. %" Thus , there were *50 - '. * 
workshops and 10 conferences during the firs** three years ■ . • 
of the revival in addition to about\10 meetings of an • ' ** 
executive board, expanded to include two principals; 
sporadicVeetings of a principals' group; and bi-mo'n,tftly 
visits £y hbout 10 graduate students designated as "Fellows" 
to those districts which* had paid an extra" fee for their 1 
"services. 

While the old arrangement had long, been known as an 
"old boys' network" among suburban superintendents , the • 
revived netwdrk, following the new ideology, succeeded in 
establishing linkages at . the teacher and' principal levels, -. ' 
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&s well es among the central office staff who were most 9 
similar td> the^graduate student staff of the arrangement, 
and from whom many of those graduate students wer;e recruited. 

To such personal linkages could be added print materials 
in the form of brochures, announcements, and newsletters'* 
At the beginning of the -revival a quarterly newsletter was 
dropped fi^m the activities l*s^, but was republished 
during the fourth revival year. Apart from these it^Be-7— -A . 
print output -from 9 the arrangement 'during this period was ' 
small, confined to semiannual reports with minimal cir- 
culation. > 

f It is- very important to note that the I'tnkages, while 
many and individually ysually of high quality (i.e.,* 
individuals reported them to be useful,' enjoyable', etc.), 
were scattered across a wide range of people \ahd- topics 
and did not focus on any one target group or target purpose. 
For example, _po specific on'-going arrangements were esta- 
'bli^ed for schoolj-to-school Sharing of ideas and knowledge 
resourced (J38) with the exception of the Writing Consortium 
which primarily involved the intermittent collaboration of 
three or four districts and about a dozen staff from various 
school system levels. This was in spite ^of the ideology 
of "networking" as an important road to school improvement. 
It appears 1 that although at le'ast moderate teache,r support 
(#33) had beeis^gene rated through^ workshop activities, xt 
was not mobilized in the direction of sustained exchanges. 

• One significant tyjp&* of outcome^ wt&ch we .were looking 
for was the presence "of sustaiWed collaborative linkage 
activities, focus^ed on' particular problems or content areas 
so as to have substantial impact. We did find a few of 
theser* (#39)/ but thein. number was diminished by the scattering 
t>f efforts -rioted .earlier. ?Qnj£ aspect of the revival was 'the 
institution bf what were called "work groups," — " * 1 

a string \gf up, to three small workshops on thaprsame topic 
which were intended to build *on one another wi,th the same 
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participant group*. Participants were first stimulated by some 
sort of expert resource person, followed by sharinq of existing 
prabtices and discussiops of the implications of what the 
resource person had' of f ered, and then perhaps moving on to 
more "hands-on" types of activity such as materials 
development, adaptation, and, review, "try-out . with pupils 
and report-back, etc. Work groups werfe well-a±tepded 
and well-appreciated but few turned into sustained ^ 
collaborative efforts, the Writing Consortium beinq an 
exception. *- ' { 

Another potential source of such sustained activity was 
the field work of the Fellows. In this case, the university- 
based resource person appeared on site in the school district 
as many as two dozen times in a school year. Usually 
these visits centered on a particular problenj or project 
in a particular school, but the majority turned out to be 
rather marginal and low- impact ^activities, reflecting the 
caution of ^the school administrators regarding the "Fellow" 
idea as well as some lack, of clarity about the' underlying 
change agent concept which they" embodied . 

From the available evidence, it is difficult to make a 
clear-cut assessment of the "extent of use" (#40)^ of 
the arrangement. There were' pockets of fairly extensive use 
of some of the arrangement's resources by individuals, 
but syste.m-wide use^ could ojily be cited in one area (writing) 
for two school districts. Even in these cases, it seemed 
likely that changes would have taken place in any case and 
that the changes observed were equally influenced . by other 
resource agencies in the area. 

What has been said of extent *of use applies doubly 
when we try to assess the numbers of specific practice 
improvements (#41) observed within the school d4ggtricts. 
We note here the phenomonoi^ called "stock-piling," whereby 
school personnel absorb high quality workshop and conference 
inputs, usually from acknowledged scholars and researchers, % 
but find no immediate use. % As they continue* about their 
work back , home, they may find ways to interweave the ' 
\new ideas or understandings into existing practices. -In 



mariy cases, this may be merely' a change- in attitude or * 
a heightened^ awareness of a particular problem, e.g., the. 
Special needs of youngs-ters from broken hqpes. Thene is* 
no easy way 'to document these kinds of changes, let alone 
quantify them. It was our impression that teachers and 
administrators who attended many wofksho^s did indeed improve 
'their pr&ctide iij sundry and subtle ways:* This was 
•particularly the case where superiors .(e.g., principals 
vis-a-vis teachers) gave encouragement for attendance and 
indicated approval of improvement efforts. 



Even' more difficult is the assessment of wh< 
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i£ -we call 



"capae-i fey 1 ' for practice --imp^rovemeiit v(**2 ) ; a -jproftger "teTiff v 

ability and tendency to seek and secure positive changes in - 
the schooling environment. Historically and by reason of " ^ 
their social, economic, and intellectual ecology, most . * 
of these scihool districts already possessed a high capaci-ty* 
for self-generated pragtice improvement. Further contact 
with this prestigious university and its various offerings 
undoubtedly added something .to thWjt capacity, but how much? 
Again, 'the .growth over three decades of a rich ^array of 
alternative resource- centers of high quality and typically- 
moderate cost .made* it ^unlikely that this particular arrangement 
in its revived .form would^tejJresent a 4 very gignifidant 
additional component. When school superintendents wer.e £ 
asked if they could get along without the. arrangement , alll> 
indicated that they could.* Whatever was added" was not 
deemed essential. — w 

On -the university side the ultimate impacts appealed* 
to be even more tenuous . The revived arrangement did not 
provide a welcome harbor for research projects, although 
two v or three students derived dissertations from their field 
experiences. Enrichment of the college curriculum also 

appeared to be slight, limited to no more than 10 students 

•* * 

per year who could >ga$n experience' through short-term field 

•-. - 'K 
placement not provided otherwise. Many of the faculty were 
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called upon for presentations knd workshops; ^usually * these-^ 
activities did not seem tfo affect their teaching , research 
or other service activities but there were notable 
exceptions, e.g., the case where faculty members became 
involved in the ^development of an ongoing consortium on 
computers as an outgrowth of workshops on .that topic. 
Contacts with School districts developed through the 
arrangement may have led to subsequent consultations, place- 
ment or research opportunities; but because these people 
were who they. are, similar contacts might have resulted 
without the arrangement in *trany cases. Overall, improvement 
in university practice appeared to have been minimal'as a 
result of the arrangement ($43) , as was improvement in the 
university's general capacity (#44), apart from the potential 
through the arrangement of a closer meshing of university 
and school -activities at some time in the future. ^ 

Finally,*, we come to the question of the long-term 
survival of the arrangement itself (#45). This may seem 
an odd question for a collaborative arrangement which had 
Survived for 40 years, but, in its present' configuration, the 
future of this arrangement appeared to be precarrous . Even 
though resource commitments on both the university and 
school sides were internal* ("hard money" ) sources, commitment 
of these resources was only on a yearly basis; there were 
pressure^on both sides to reinvest these* £unds- in other 
activities. Even if the present support levels cou,ld be 
guaranteed into the future, they were clearly inadequate to 
mount a continuing effort, relying as they did on extraordinar 
amounts of volunteered effort and full-time commitment for 
part-time remuneration. * 



